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"Over my dead body — it's our 


last copy! 


VERIFAX COPYING KEEPS YOUR FILES INTACT— 
LETS EVERYONE HAVE COPIES, TOO 


‘There’s no such thing as being down 
to your last carbon. Or having to re- 
type for extra copies—not when you 
have a Verifax Copier! 

In one minute your secretary can 
whisk out 5 completely accurate 
copies of anything in your files—any- 
thing that crosses your desk. Cost: 


ONLY $148 ... Kodak’s new Verifax 
Signet Copier makes 5 copies in 1 min- 
ute for 24%¢ each gives you dry, 
ready-to-use copies, as accurate and 
long-lasting as the original! 


just 2%¢ per copy. Think how this 
will speed communications inside 
your office and out. And wait till you 
see how Kodak Verifax copying lets 
you answer half your mail without 
dictation and typing . . . does away 


with “I quote the customer” memos 
to Tom, Dick and Harry. 


Free—new Don Herold booklet. Famous 
cartoonist-humorist offers a painless 
treatise on latest office techniques — 
describes the 101 short cuts Verifax 
copying has brought to thousands of 
offices. How to answer mail without 
dictation and typing. How to do “all- 
day” retyping jobs in 20 minutes. How 
to make an offset master in 1 minute. 
Just mail coupon. Or phone nearest 
Verifax dealer listed in “yellow pages’ 
under “Photocopying Machines.” 


Price quoted subject to change without notice. 


Verifax Copying 
DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... 
MISSES NOTHING __ 


ae 


—-—-—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY-----—-—-—-—- 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 


343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Don Herold’s new 


booklet. “How I Learned the Verifax of Life.” 
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Tea-bag or turbine, it’s got to be packaged—and 
today manufacturers of industrial as well as consumer 
goods are taking a new look at the problem and com- 
ing up with imaginative and profitable solutions. Our 
cover artist this month is James Flora. 
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Alen Leu yf. President. Leu vi Corporation, as photographed by {rnold Veu mait 


Alex Lewyt cleans up 102,318 orders in one day with telegrams 


“When the Lewyt big wheel vacuum cleaner was unveiled at our 


sales meeting, says Alex Lewyt, ‘‘response was tremendously favorable. E 


Distributors were excited—wanted to get the news to our dealers imme- 


mt —~ Y Y < 
==} WESTERN UNION, ==] 
ted TELEGRAM — 
diately. We agreed—but we also wanted to get orders fast to plan our 
production schedule. So telegrams making the announcement and asking ON ANY OCCASION ... 
: , ; . PES ee ee ee 
for orders by wire were sent simultaneously to thousands of dealers. Back 
came an avalanche of orders— 102,318 of them in less than 24 hours!” ' 

snail Sra | IT'S WISE TO WIRE? | 

More than a million times a day, business finds it wise to wire. nnn 

Telegrams quote prices, confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 


the written record make the telegram essential to American business. 








How to get more 
working minutes per hour! 


“AIEWING 


STAND 


® In the brief dialog entitled “How 





WHEN WILL THE 
DALLAS JOB BE 
READY, JONES ? 


There’s no need for personnel 
to waste valuable time walking 
back and forth for information 
and instructions. With Execu- 
tone Intercom they just push a 
button and talk—instantly! 

Walking time becomes work- 
ang time. Telephone lines are 


EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. B-3, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


It sounds interesting. Send me the following— 


at no cost or obligation: 


“Talk Lines’—Case Name 


AT 4 O'CLOCK 
TODAY, SIR! 





kept open for outside calls; 
roving employees are located 
immediately! Production is in- 
creased, costs are cut. 


Installations in every type of 
business and organization prove 
that Executone pays for itself 
many times over! 


PLUS “BUILT-IN” COURTESY! 

Executone protects your privacy, never 
interrupts. Its Chime-Matic® signalling 
announces calls by soft chime and signal 
light! Mail coupon below and find out 
how courteous Executone pays for itself 
in more working minutes per hour! 
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to Sound like an Executive,” which 
appears in this issue, there is an in- 
teresting distinction implied if not 
stated. Executive jargon is the game 
of clichés played by management 
parrots. It has less flavor, and cer- 
tainly less accuracy, than the Latin- 
isms of a hospital interne, less poetic 
metaphor than the slang of the un- 
derworld, and less color than the 
epithets of the baseball bleachers. It 
is often no more than a high-level 
excursion into the obvious with a 
touch of VIP snobbery added. 

Where techniques are involved, 
complexities of languages are expect- 
ed. One cannot simplify the formula 
for an H-bomb or the mathematical 
or chemical equations of nuclear fis- 
sion. But the results can be stated 
in a simple declarative sentence from 
Genesis: “Let there be Light.” 

The management parrot likes to 
borrow the word that sounds impres- 
sive but is not necessarily expressive 
of a precise meaning. The verb “im- 
plement” hid in the dictionary for a 
century or more. Then Washington 
discovered it during World War I, 
and it became the cliché of the direc- 
tive. The verb “contact” was never in 
favor with the purists, but it is still 
the salesman’s travelling companion. 

No one expects every conversation 
to be radiant with Shavian repartee, 
or fresh with the simple wisdom and 
kindly wit of a Will Rogers. But it is 
pleasing to hear words and phrases 
that reflect a careful mind at work. 


® In looking over the responses to 
The Presidents Panel, while Ken 
Henry was digesting the specific 
comments, we were impressed by the 
kindliness of the executive mind. To 
state a cliché, “Presidents are peo- 
ple,” and they have a sense of re- 
sponsibility for people—their employ- 
ees, their neighbors, and their fellow 
citizens. There is no hermit among 
them, crabbed or anti-social. They 
are more than willing to bear their 
share of anxiety for the future. An- 
other aspect of the trained mind is 
shown in the careful manner in 
which they avoid slavery to statisti- 
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Mr. W. E. Hickey 
BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT 

Mile High Center 
Webb & Knapp Enterprises 





Denver, Colorado 


“We save on floor upkeep with All Purpose Cleaner” 


LARGEST COMPANY OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 


“Naturally, with so many different types of floor surfaces to keep clean in our 

new building, we were anxious to find a single floor cleaner that could be used 

everywhere. This is why we were so very pleased to discover West’s All Purpose 

Cleaner which is applied with extreme ease and at an exceptionally low cost,” 

says MR. W. E. HICKEY, Building Superintendent of Mile High Center in Denver, ' 
part of the vast Webb & Knapp Enterprises. 

“Besides keeping our floors sparkling clean, West’s All Purpose Cleaner gives us 
important savings in storage space, keeping inventories and in handling. We find 

it highly economical in every respect.” 


Would similar economies interest you? Send the coupon 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities * Im Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 











([] Please send your free folder on the economies of Ali Purpose Cleaner. 
[] Please have a West representative telephone for an appointment. 





Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. | 
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cal conclusions or affection for as- 
sumptions which are rooted in re- 
gional or political tradition. Most of 
these men have lived with war and 


re the rumors of war tor most of their 

We replaced adult lives, and most of their com- 

ments on the relationship of defense 

THIS é, spending to the health of the econ- 

= ee omy reflect an unselfish detachment 
, 


from personal or company interests. 
The trained, candid mind can be 
imaginative, intimate and dynamic, 
as well as remote and impersonal. 
Quick to criticize what they believe 
to be policy errors in government 
administration, especially as it ap- 
plies to business freedom of action, 
they are just as quick to offer to 
serve the government when the call 


with is made. In criticizing government 
they avoid the gener: alities that are 
es typical of the run-of-the-mill citizen. 


‘ ‘ , | ie ® A cash discount is a premium pay- 
vo P&J AUTO 


ment tor the use of money. based on 
a time tactor. A trade discount is a 


AND MATIC § payment tor services rendered in the 
Key: function of processing or distribu- 
ERATO tion, usually in accordance with con- 
ditions in an industry or trade. From 

here on, the philosophy of discounts 
gets hazardous, and often legalistic. 
In a future issue, we will seek out 
reasonable answers to the “discount 
problem,” and to such questions as: 


+s and INCREASED PRODUCTION 45% !”’ “Is the discount an allowance for 





services not rendered?” “Are the 

ae tae mark-ups too high for dealers?” 

As part of a complete plant modernization program, the “Should the wholesaling function be 

American Bosch Arma Corporation recently replaced 4 hand re-evaluated?” “Are volume discounts 

turret lathes (*2 machines on a 2-shift basis) with 2 Potter & destructive to small business profits?” 

Johnson 3-U Automatics to produce hard Nitralloy parts re- These questions get more irritating 

quiring 25 turning, facing, boring and forming cuts. Output as we probe deeper; we can wait for 
is increased 45%, and one operator on one shift handles both factual answers. 


P&J Automatics ... releasing 3 machinists for other work. 
In addition, smoothness and accuracy are improved, with re- 
jects reduced ‘to an absolute minimum. If you are using hand 
lathes, you may be missing opportunities for cost savings and 


® The regulatory aspects of law 
bring the lawyer into close contact 
with the turmoil of the marketplace. 
The relationship between the lawyer 


production gains. Write now for “34 Practical Production and the business man is a frequent 
Ideas,” information that shows how your jobs can be done the subject of discussion, especially when 
finer, faster P&J AUTOMATIC way! Potter & Johnson it comes to the bill for services ren- 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. dered. Sometimes the only tangible 


result of a legal consultation is the 
bill. How shail we measure the value 
of the intangibles involved—the day- 
by-day guid: ince in the comple xities, 
responsibilities, and contusions ot 
business? Elmer Cunningham takes 


Ola large assignment ina forthcom- 
AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES... GEAR CUTTERS... GILDA PACKAGING MACHINES ing artic le on the business iF awver. 





and comes through with a lot of light 


POTTER & ZJOHNSTON on an area that is usually Lathes 


SUBS/DIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC supplied with heat than with illumi- 


nation. —A.M:S. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 
6 DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 

















How Much Is WORKER TENSION 


ee ACH YEAR,” says Newsweek Magazine, editorially, 
K ‘“monotony-born inefficiency costs industry an 
estimated $3 billion in waste of man and machine. 800 9:00 10.00 11.00 + 
Muzak’s musical campaign is part of an industry- 
wide effort to boost efficiency by cutting down on the 
workaday boredom that leads to tension, and then to 
errors, rejects, breakage, down time, and accidents.”’ f 
How much is Worker Tension costing your com- 
pany each year? Here is a new report on an answer 
to this common management problem .. . 


Costing YOUR Company? 





HOURLY PRODUCTION 
PER EMPLOYEE 


HOURLY ERRORS 
PER THOUSAND 





1:00 200 300 4,00 5,00 800 9.00 10.00 1 





























































































































Is One of These 
Your Type of Business? 


Then Here’s Why You 
Should Read This Booklet 


OFFICES find that MUZAK is 
especially helpful in relieving 
the tensions caused by “noise 
fatigue” in rooms filled with 
the clatter of office machines. 
MUZAK penetrates noise bar- 
riers, masks out unwanted 
sounds, without becoming dis- 
tractingly loud. 


FACTORIES AND PLANTS note a 
definite improvement in pro- 
duction and accuracy. They 
also report fewer disputes to 
be arbitrated. 


BANKS find it pays to provide 
MUZAK for customers and 
employees both. It creates a 
“nice to do business here” at- 
mosphere ...and, by reliev- 
ing worker tension, aids con- 
centration of clerical workers. 
As one bank official pointed 
out, peak loads and deadlines 
in banking clerical work 
“nlace the personnel under a 
nervous strain at times... 
the benefits from suitable mu- 
sic under such conditions are 
unquestionably helpful.” 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
know that good-will is money 

. and a tense, irritable em- 
ployee is bad for business. 
Music by MUZAK makes the 
public feel like coming more 
often ...helps keep 
the staff at a peak of 
cheerful efficiency too. 


STORES AND SHOPS 
discover that MUZAK 
keeps clerks friend- 
lier and more cheer- 
ful while it encour- 
ages customers’ im- 
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per INTERESTING BOOKLET (yours 


upon request, without obligation) 
is a result of MUZAK Corporation’s 
20 years of research: a study of the 
effect of custom-created work music 
upon fatigue and Worker Tension. 


The world has long been familiar with 
the powerful influence of music upon 
mind and body. But only in recent years 
have scientific discoveries been made 
about the effect of music upon Worker 
Tension.-And these have been applied by 
MUZAK to the development of an en- 
tirely new kind of music: functional back- 
ground music. 


A Tool of Modern Management 


It is functional because it is created to 
perform a specific practical purpose. Like 
air conditioning, soundproofing, fluores- 
cent lighting, ‘“music-while-you-work” by 
MUZAK has won a permanent place as a 
tool of modern management. It more than 
pays its way in increased efficiency and 
productivity. For example, typical of 
thousands of such results, it has...... 
e Increased production 20% in the draft- 

ing department of a Tennessee build- 

ing supply company, resulting in sav- 

ings of $300 to $400 a 

month. 

e Reduced clerical errors 
in the auditing depart- 
ment of a Kansas bank 
by 11%. 

e Increased output 
per operator in 
a work clothes 
plant by 10%. 

What You WillLearn 
from This Booklet 
“An Answer to 

Worker Tension” 


Company 


Street 





MUZAK Corporation, Dept. 59, 
229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of “An 
Answer to Worker Tension.” 


Name..... 


ee Ge kok aw veers us 


City & Zone 


TO WORKER TENSION” 


THE FACTS ABOUT WORK MUSIC AND JOB EFFICIENCY 


points out how MUZAK (by relieving 
Worker Tension) lessens fatigue, reduces 
mistakes, cuts down idle talk, eases fric- 
tion among employees. It shows the basic 
differences between work music and other 
kinds. It charts, for instance, the effects 
of work music upon the key punch opera- 
tors and verifier operators of one of the 
world’s largest insurance companies. 

This free booklet also describes the four 
basic features that set MUZAK apart as 
the world’s only authentic work music. It 
takes you inside the MUZAK system; 
shows how MUZAK creates, programs, 
transmits, and protects its $10,000,000 
treasury of especially created work music. 

TODAY UPWARDS OF 20,000 pro- 
gressively managed companies are serv- 
iced by MUZAK. They include 15 of the 17 
top companies certified as ““Best Managed” 
by the American Institute of Manage- 
ment ...411 of the 12 “Best Known” 
companies... 74 of the 100 largest com- 
mercial banks ...40 of the 70 ‘largest 
insurance companies. Why not find out, 
without obligation, what MUZAK may 
be able to do for your company... by 
mailing the coupon? MUZAK Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 59, 229 Fourth Ave., New 
York City \ # 








NEW WAY TO UPGRADE 





Vinyl coatings on tool handles are 
tough, wear-resistant, easy-on- 
the-hands, electrically safe. Can 
be applied in thicknesses up to 
1/16” (60 mils) in one dip. 











YOUR PRODUCTS: VINYL COATINGS 














For weather-resistant, 
colorful handrails and 
coded control handles... 








For making nonslip 
ladders, ‘silent’ 
cutlery drawers... 









For bumpers, seats, wheels on metal toys... 


Leather-like coatings for metal 





You’ll see a host of profitable ways 
to use vinyl coatings when you try 
their pleasant ‘“‘feel” and test their 
tremendous durability. Viny! coat- 
ings feel like leather, wear like 
flooring. They insulate, control cor- 
rosion. Are virtually immune to 
ordinary chemical attack. 

You can apply these resilient coat- 
ings to your products in a range of 
thicknesses simply by dipping them 
in a vinyl dispersion. A short heat- 
cure at moderate temperatures 


“sets” the elastomer and perma- 
nently bonds it to the metal. 

Vinyl coatings can eliminate some 
steps in finishing operation, actually 
reduce total costs. Coatings can range 
from soft and rubbery to “tire-cas- 
ing’ hard—in any color you choose. 
Write for sources of vinyl in liquid 
form for coating glass, metal, or 
wood. Get a head start on investigat- 
ing the many new, market-building 
Ways you can use vinyl! dispersions. 
Write today! 


Organic Chemicals Division 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. DRSP-4, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Monsanto manufactures a wide 
variety of plasticizers and Opalon® 
resins for formulators of these 
high-quality vinyl dispersions. 


OS 


Where Creative Chemistry Works Wonders for You 
Industry 
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RATE PER 10,000 CONCERNS 












































100 — 
UNADJUSTED ADJUSTED 
80 SEASONALLY 
JULY ‘57 44.5 47.8 
JUNE °57 49.5 50.0 
60 JULY '56 46.4 49.9 
40 
20 
o |! | | | | | | | 
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t7 Months’ Average 
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FAILURES: Total Up, Rate Down from 1956 


IN LINE WITH the normal Sum- 
mer trend, the number of failing 
businesses dipped 2 per cent, to 
1,509, in July. While the toll was the 
lowest so far this year, it remained 
slightly above the 1,018 a year ago. 
In fact, more concerns succumbed 
than in any July since prewar 1940. 

In relation to the total listed busi- 
ness population, however, failures 
occurred at a somewhat less severe 
rate. Duns Farmure INpeEx, which 
extends monthly mortality to an an- 
nual basis and adjusts for seasonal 
variations, fell to 48 per 10,000 enter- 
prises, listed in Dun & BRADSTREET 
Reference Book trom 50 in both 
the previous month and July 1956. 


WHY BUSINESSES FAIL 


Dollar liabilities involved in the 
month's casualties dwindled 14 per 
cent to about $44.3 million, the small- 
est volume in eight months. In all 
size groups except the $5,000 to 
$25,000 classification, fewer failures 
occurred than in June. Despite an 
upsurge from a year ago of 55 per 
cent among casualties exceeding 
$100,000, total liabilities fell 9 per 
cent short of the creditor obligations 
recorded in the previous July. 

The most noticeable improvement 
during the month appeared in con- 
struction, which suffered the fewest 
failures since September last year. 
General builders and heavy contrac- 
tors felt the benefits of this decline, 


Year Ended June 30, 1957 





APPARENT CAUSES MFG. WHOL. RET. CONST. SERV. TOTAL 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 6 4 3 4 4 
PPT CECE CTE TET COUTTS Te eT eee 2 4 2 1 1 2 
a S4 de RU eea ce SECURE OS SO edeee 93 88 92 a 92 92 

PE SEG Gi ane orc cweeebacedaneeseee 55 45 52 35 47 48 
Heavy Operating Expenses... ........0ce eens 9 8 5 14 10 8 
OOONS TUTICUNOG co.cc ccwtcotawsedéeececs 11 15 6 16 6 9 
RT GR. us 6. 06k 04 0h NSR ReaD awd t 7 10 10 3 2 8 
ROI THO GONG 6 6.4 ng HESSEN Wes dabe dese 9 3 5 4 10 6 
, 2 re oe ry eee 1 1 5 1 3 3 
ee eT TT eee eee 15 21 22 28 22 22 
as csiniisis a's PTE en oT ee ee ae 5 5 5 9 5 6 
 chihih Waad Oa edhe de eaeb hdd beeGKea es 1 1 1 : 1 1 
ee SE a p Ob be db 60d 66 bccn cee ees 1 1 1 2 2 1 
*Less than I per cent. 
Compiled by DuN & BRADstTREET, INC. Classification based on opinions of creditors and information in credit 
reports. Since some fiilures are attributed to a combination of specific causes, the percentages do not add to 100 
per cent. 
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OUTPERFORMS | 
and Out Values 
all lift trucks 

initsclass | 


F Regardless of Price! 










PRICE 


599750 


“WE INVITE 
COMPARISON” 


1500 Ibs 


LOAD 
CAPACITY 





~- 





"ew 


ENGINEERED YEARS AHEAD 


e Complete bearing control throughout 





e Synchronized 12-volt heavy duty system 
e Feather-controlled stops 


e Equipped with automatic charger and heavy duty 
industrial battery 


e Self-aligning dual floor brakes 


OPERATES IN 28° AISLES 


APPLICATIONS 


e Hydraulic loading, unloading, stacking, moving, 
any type of material...in large or small plants. 


MORE THAN 40 BIG JOE MODELS 
e Range up to 2000 Ibs. capacity 
e Lifting heights to 130” 

NEW 24-PAGE CATALOG 


In-Between Handling is our business! 
Write for our new 24-page catalog. 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Export Division: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 


BIG JO 


A MANUFACTURING CO. 
| Hydraulic Lift TRUCKS Ralph Hines Road 


‘ Wisconsin Dells, Wisc. 
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ww PHILCO Zacnaeac’ 


LARGE-SCALE DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 


ALL-TRANSISTOR 


MANAGEMENT “BRAIN” 





... Outmodes Large-Scale Vacuum Tube Computers! 


Here’s the world’s first and only a//-transistor general 
purpose large-scale electronic data processing sys- 
tem ... designed to handle management's most 
engineered for universal 


revolutionary Transac S-2000 requires no special site 
preparation nor costly auxiliary air conditioning. 

Before you specify ANY large-scale data proces- 
sing system—investigate the Transac S-2000 system 





complex problems 
system speed, versatility, expandabil- . years ahead in design and performance .. . 
tomorrow's computer . now. Transac gives you 
the answers you need to solve your most complex 
management problems. Compare and you'll 
choose the revolutionary Philco Transac S-2000 
digital data processing system. 


application... 
ity and economy. 

The Transac S-2000 is unsurpassed by any other 
system in the world. Yet, it is about one-tenth 
ordinary tube computers. 


the size of vacuum 


Mighty in performance...extremely compact...the 


TRANSAC HANDLES ALL LARGE-SCALE BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC AND 
MILITARY DATA PROCESSING APPLICATIONS ... WITH HIGH-SPEED 
ACCURACY ...AND THESE EXCLUSIVE PHILCO ADVANTAGES: 





Proven multi-million hour transistor circuit 
reliability. Only Transac ofters 100% 
Philco transistor circuitry throughout 

. circuitry with a record of proven 
performance through tens of millions 
of transistor hours of rigorous life and 
endurance testing. 


Transac requires no costly auxiliary air condi- 
tioning equipment. Because 


17 
generate practically no heat. 


; 


transistors 






| Get complete information 
I} about the new Transac 
S-2000. Write for free 
illustrated brochure. 


The entire Transac system requires 1/10th the 
space of conventional vacuum tube 


¢q ti} uters 
. the only system 


Transac is lightweight . Transac requires only a very smal! fraction 


of its capability which can be moved of the power consum¢ ’y exisung 
easily from place-to-place... of particu- large-scale vacuum tube systems... 
lar importance in high rental districts only Transac plugs into conventional 
B® 


where space 1S at a premiun 110 v. outlets. 


Government & Industrial Division 
PHILADELPHIA 44, PENNSYLVANIA 
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but casualties among subcontractors 
mostly in the electrical, 
masonry, and roofing trades. Fewer 
wholesale and_ service businesses 
sickened and died than June. 
Building materials dealers accounted 
largely few the dip in wholesale trade, 
and cleaning and repair concerns for 
the service decrease. 

In contrast to the general down- 
trend during July, retail failures 
rose in all Tanne except food and 

The manufacturing toll 
mostly in textiles and 
apparel, lumber, and furniture in- 
dustries. Machinery manutacturers 
experienced the best month failure- 
wise so far this year. 

Mortality ran 6 to 10 per cent 
above 1956 among manufacturers, 
retailers, and construction contrac- 
tors. In all retail lines save food 
stores, casualties equalled or exceed- 
ed the number of a year ago. Man- 
ufacturers tolls were twice as heavy 
as last year in the lumber and iron 
and steel industries. 

Most geographic regions suffered 
fewer failures in July ‘than in June. 
Only three—the Middle Atlantic, 
West North Central, and Mountain 
States—reported increases. There was 
a marked slackening to the lowest 
level this year in the East South 
Central and East North Central 
States. Tennessee, Mississippi, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin accounted for 
most of these declines. 

Commercial and industrial fatali- 
ties remained even with 1956 in tour 
areas; the only appreciable decrease 
occurred in the South Atlantic States. 
Meanwhile, the East and West South 
Central States had an upsurge of 58 
per cent and the Mountain States one 
of 52 per cent. Tolls in Oregon and 
Washington climbed shi ply from 


increased. 


automotive. 
increased. 


THE FAILURE RECORD 


July June July % 
1957 1957 1956 Chg. t 
NUMBER OF FAILURES. 1.059 1.084 1.081 +4 
NUMBER BY SIZE AND Dest 
Under $5,000 : 165 169 175 - 6 
$5,000—$25, 000. 530 521 486 + 9 
$25,000—$ 100, 000. 279 298 302 8 
Over $100,000. . 85 96 55 +-55 
NUMBER BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
Manufacturing.... 181 179 165 +-10 
Wholesale Trade... 74 95 85 13 
Retail Trade...... 570 553 540 - 6 
Construction. ..... 153 164 14] i. 9 
Commercial Service SI 93 87 — 7 
LIABILITIES (in thousands) 
et Peeeeeer eee $44,299 $51,454 $49,689 7) 
eae 44.470 51.491 48,713 —9 


tPer cent change, July 1957 from July 1956. 


In this record, a ‘‘failure’’ occurs when a concern is 
involved in a court proceeding or in a voluntary action 
likely to end in loss to creditors. ‘‘Current liabilities” 
here include obligations held by banks, officers, affili- 
ated and supplying companies, or the governments; they 
do not include long-term publicly held obligations. 
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FLOOR GRATINGS 


BY GLOBE 
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FOR MAXimuM @ 
SAFETY ALL OVER | KK 


YOUR PLANT (J)8)9) 


Important Safety Features 


* FIRE PROOF *& SLIP PROOF | 
* MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
* MINIMUM WEIGHT 


Important Economy Features 
* All one piece, not welded, riveted or expanded 


*% Open space in excess of 55% of area for easy is PAT, 
access of light and air PENDING 


*% No extra supports necessary—channels are integral 
part of the material. * Self cleaning 


* Cut and installed like lumber by your own maintenance force. * Low in 
original cost. *& For balconies, no secondary sprinkler heads needed 


Ideal for work platforms, stair and ladder steps, flooring, bal- 
conies, catwalks, machinery guards, fire escapes and for original 
equipment safety treads. 


GOLD NUGGET 0222. 


The QUALITY GRATING for """ 

Heavy Duty Applications "Eo 

* 3%” projection weld nugget for oo wa - 
greater rigidity and strength 


* Vertical alignment of the main 
load bar assured 


* All bars are load carrying bars 
including secondary bars 


* Anti-skid pattern 












PROJECTION WELD 
Each secondary load bar 
(A), as projected welded 
to the primary load bar 
(B) has a shear strength of 5,000 pounds per || — a 
weld. There are 28 such projection welds toa [0 | 10 000 
square foot of grating. This means that GOLD / 














NUGGET Welded Grating can sustain greater 
shock loads than other gratings. — — — — — a cme 





For the complete details of these revolutionary new gratings, 
write for new catalogs today. Distributors in all principal cities. 
108 Consult the yellow pages in your phone book under “GRATING”’. 


PRODUCTS DIVISION 





F TURERS 
Nhe GLOBE Company wee seca 
4046 SOUTH PRINCETON AVENUE «+ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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the 3 essentials 
of every office... 
secretary 
typewriter 
photorapid 








...coptes anything written, printed or drawn 
Now ... quick, exact, inexpensive copies of all correspondence, 
bills of lading, technical matters, office reports, etc. 
can be made for you without adding one single member to your office 
staff. Just rely on Photorapid, the finest, most versatile, 
budget-priced copying machine made... the only copying machine 
that combines all operations. It can be used in any light, 
one knob makes it simple to operate, works in seconds. 
All copies are legally accepted for ready use. 
Let our Photorapid representative give you an office demonstration. 


Fill out coupon below. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


NEW YORK 
Speed-O-Stat Corp. 
236 Fifth Avenue 
MUrray Hill 9-3676 


SKOKIE, ILL. 

The Mullen Co 

3620 Oakton Street 
JUniper 8-1600 

EL SEGUNDO, CALIF. 
Pacific Copy Corp 
1730 East Holly Ave. 
ORegon 8-9025 


Photorapid of America, Inc. 
320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


| am interested in your 3 Day FREE Trial offer 


Please send me further information about Photorapid 
Name —_ ne ee ee en 


- 
a ee 








Address — — peuenngeeeateuns —E 





C ty ieeeemenentie State OO eV 








FAILURES BY DIVISION OF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in Number Liabilities 
millions of dollars) 7 Months 7 Months 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
MINING, MANUFACTURING . 1390 1414 125.4 113.0 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 36 25 66 §.5 
Food and Kindred Products. ion 1275 TFA 74 
Textile Products, Apparel.... 309 355 18.9 23.1 
Lumber, Lumber Products 274 228 16.0 13.6 
Paper, Printing, Publishing.. . 76 66 5.4 2.7 
Chemicals, Allied Products... 33 360 iCi«22«6 sid 
Leather, Leather Products 41 - 3S 32 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products 37 23 gee Fe 
Iron, Steel and Products.... 65 73 22.9 6.6 
Machinery..... , 145 176 15.1 20.2 
Transportation Equipment... 36 32 38 2.6 
Miscellaneous. ; 232 219 20.1 14.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE. 734 746 48.0 44.8 
Food and Farm Products 176 165 12.5 6.6 
Apparel 29 Ee fe ize 
Dry Goods. Is 27 0.7 0S 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre 83 99 5.0 14.9 
Chemicals and Drugs... 30 24 1.4 0.6 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. . 42 4] a? to 
Miscellaneous. . 356 6356 23.6 18 
ReraiL TRADE.... 4155 3747 112.6 90.8 
Food and Liquor.. 684 625 13 10.0 
General Merchandise. . 175 160 7.5 6.8 
Apparel and Accessories 703 717 13.8 14.5 
Furniture, Furnishings. . 611 477 23.5 15.4 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwre. 291 219 8.7) 6.8 
Automotive Group 483 427 11.9 14.5 
Eating, Drinking Places. . 758 667 17.8 13.7 
Drug Stores.... 9] 72. 2a 2.2 
Miscellaneous 359 362 13.5 738 
CONSTRUCTION 1232 1006 67.1 55.1 
General Bldg. Contractors. 472 381 36.8 30.1 
Building Subcontractors 683 569 23.5 22.3 
Other Contractors 77 S6—s(«66..9 +7 
COMMERCIAL SERVIC! 637 601 27.6 24.5 
Porat UNitep STATES 8148 7514 380.7 328.2 
Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million; they 


do not necessarily add to totals 


last vear but were offset by a dip in 
California so that the Pacific States 
region edged up only a slight 3 per 
cent. Both the 25 largest cities and 
the rest of the country experienced a 
2 per cent decline in failures between 
June and July. 

From a vear ago, however, re- 
verse trends prevailed. Non-metro- 
politan casualties climbed 7 per cent. 
whereas the city tolls fell 2 per cent, 
despite increases over 1956 in nine 
of the 25 metropolitan districts, in- 
cluding New York and Philadelphia. 

Lack of managerial experience and 
skill currently are taking heavy tolls 
among commercial and industrial 
concerns. Rising failures, although 
they are considerably below prewar 
1939, reflect the intensity of eco- 
nomic activity, the vast increase in 
new businesses, and the narrowing 
margin between costs and_ prices. 
Inexperience and inability to cope 
with these problems appear to be 
the reasons for a major portion of 
the business failures. Meanwhile. 
casualties attributed to neglect—oc- 
casioned by ill health, bad habits. 
or domestic problems — comprised 
about 2 per cent. Disasters account 
for some |] per cent. 





| This report was prepared in the 
Business Economics Department, 
Dun & BrapstREET, INc., by John 
W. Riday and Rowena Wyant. 
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CUTLER- HAMMER| 


eon ae = The M k of 
‘ay ofthe Leaders = 2:25 oer Better Machines _ 


H | aa. = Sas Ne ae : ne por ge LIP ~~ oo 
mae en "neikeameen DETREX CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, INC. INSTALLS 
“on on THESE 300 KW GENERATORS BUILT BY THE CUTLER-HAMMER THREE-STAR MOTOR CONTROL ON 


TOCCO DIVISION OF THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COM- | THEIR DETREX SONICLEAN® DEGREASER. 
PANY USES CUTLER-HAMMER CONTROL. ~ = = — , | 
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PSS 


THE FULLY AUTOMATIC PUSHER TYPE CARBURIZING HEAT 


TREATMENT FURNACE MANUFACTURED BY THE SPECIAL YEOMANS BROTHERS COMPANY SELECTED CUTLER-HAMMER 
FURNACE DIVISION OF THE SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP. MOTOR CONTROL AND HEAVY DUTY PUSHBUTTONS FOR 
iS EQUIPPED WITH CUTLER-HAMMER THREE-STAR MOTOR THEIR PUMPS AND OTHER WASTE TREATMENT EQUIPMENT. 


CONTROL AND HEAVY DUTY OIJL-TIGHT PUSHBUTTONS. 


‘Vee Star Neuer Staud Still 


Commercial leadership is never self-appointed. It is ing machinery builders now standardize on Cutler- 
awarded to a manufacturer when the majority of Hammer Three-Star Motor Control as original 
the market repeatedly specifies and purchases his equipment for their machines. Such acceptance is 
products. But the laurels of yesterday are quickly the result of direct competitive comparison that 
lost unless they are rewon again and again. The proved a definite superiority. It follows that ma- 
leading machinery builders know this and they pro- chinery buyers find Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
tect their coveted position with a comprehensive trol a reliable guide in selecting machines of greater 
product improvement program... new materials, value and satisfaction. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
new designs, new components. The stars never stand 1436 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
still. It is very significant that so many of the lead- Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.,'Toronto. 
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AUTOMATION 


IN HARDBOARD PRODUCTION 


inane 





—— 


With MWICKER$. HYDRAULICS 





REDUCES COSTS «e IMPROVES UNIFORMITY @ PROVIDES FLEXIBILITY 





Prepress area of automatic hardboard plant designed and built as a 
package unit by the Industrial Development Company, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington for Columbia Hardboard Company, Inc. 


Reported to be the most highly automated in the wood 
products industry, this plant produces 60,000 sq ft of 
“Cedawood” per day (/2” basis). 

Seven Vickers Custom-Built Hydraulic Power Units play 
an important part in this performance; four are shown 
(in the photograph above) mounted on the platform 
directly above the prepress. The other three operate a 
series of automatic transfer systems in various parts of 
the plant. The transfer drives also use Vickers Vane Type 


This Vickers Custom-Built Power Unit is individually Hydraulic Motors, which provide easily controlled vari- 
designed to meet specific needs. It assures dependable able speed for synchronizing various operations and 
performance, improves and simplifies design, reduces for overload protection 
installation time and cost, and makes servicing easier. 
Write for Bulletin 52-45. The use of hydraulic variable speed drives makes it easy 


to vary production rate, flakeboard thickness (Yg” to 1”), 
and type of product. Additional features are: accurate 
control, simplicity of installation, and low maintenance. 
For further information about the many benefits you get 
from Vickers Hydraulics, ask for Bulletin 55-67. 


VICKERS INCORPORATED 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Machinery Hydraulics Division 


ADMINISTRATIVE and ENGINEERING CENTER 
Department 1424 e Detroit 32, Michigan 





wail 


The performance-proven Vickers Balanced Vane Type Application Engineering Offices: ATLANTA » CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI 
Hydraulic Motor is an economical, efficient, and compact CLEVELAND «+ DETROIT « GRAND RAPIDS *« HOUSTON «+ LOS ANGELES 
: AREA (El Segundo) « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW YORK AREA (Summit, N. J.) 
means of providing variable speed rotary power. It can be PHILADELPHIA AREA (Media) e PITTSBURGH AREA (Mt. Lebanon) 
7834 used for reversing service and can be stalled under load PORTLAND, or ROCHESTER « ROCKFORD « SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
| = c (Berkeley) « SEATTLE « ST. LOUIS *« TULSA « WORCESTER 
without damage. Write for Bulletin 1!&M-5103. IN CANADA: Vickers-Sperry of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. — Observers 
here are surprised at the way busi- 
ness has held up during the Summer. 
The economy seems to have missed 
the doldrums, and the rising flow of 
consumer income augurs well for 
L958. 

One factor in the general prosper- 
itv of recent years, Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks notes, is the 
tremendous progress made by sci- 
ence and technology. which has add- 
ed new fields for employment and 
profitable use of capital. He also 
points out that population growth 
and the increased rate of family for- 
mation are encouraging signs for the 
future. But he believes that the busi- 
ness confidence generated by Admin- 
istration policies has been an impor- 
tant influence, too. 


Small business may not be as much 
hampered by tight money as_ has 
been claimed, a Commerce Depart- 
ment survey indicates. One-fourth of 
the small business men who replied 
said they were able to 
much as they wanted, and many of 
the others stated that most of their 
capital needs had been met. 

Those who were not able to bor- 


borrow aS 


row were probably considered poor 
risks by their local banks—and while 
the Small Administration 
does not need to be quite so cautious 
as a bank, it cannot afford haphazard 
lending either. A new business usu- 
ally intensifies competition in its lo- 
calitvy, and others in the same field 


Business 


are inclined to resent the advent of 


new competition backed by Govern- 
ment. When a loan proves to be a 
bad one and the stock is sold out at 
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anything it will bring, competitors 
are further incensed. All this gets 
back to Congress, and the SBA hears 
about it. 

Tax reduction would probably be 
of more aid to small business than 
anything else, but a reduction large 
enough to be of material help would 
cause too much loss of revenue, and 
Congress has been unwilling to vote 
it. Even rapid amortization, which 
would be of great help in the earh 
life of a new business, has met with 
strong opposition. 


The Federal Reserve Board is 
planning an attempt to increase pub- 
lic understanding of the reasons for 
“tight money policies. 

Officials believe that if the proper 
approach is used the general public 
should be able to recognize the ad- 
visability of maintaining a rough bal- 
ance between savings and invest- 
ment. 

The tight money situation, Wil 
liam McChesnev Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve. points out, 1s 
not caused by any reduction in the 
monev supply. On the contrary, the 
money supply has increased. The 
tightening effect has been produced 
by the magnitude and intensity of 
the demand for credit from all quar- 
ters—a demand that could be met 
only by the creation of more money, 
which would be directly inflationary. 

And the inflationary pressures that 
exist without this are strong. On the 
cost side, near-full employment and 
demands for higher wages are push- 
ing prices up. On the demand side. 
consumption is at an all-time high. 

If the situation is explained simply 


enough, the Federal Reserve feels, 
there will be less talk of the PoOssi- 
bility of a “tight money depression.” 

While economists and most. busi- 
ness men were able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff in the record of 
Congressional hearings on monetary 
policy, it is thought that the public 
Was MMOre confused than enlightened. 


Reports reaching Washington from 
the Midwest caution that the decline 
in bank liquidity should be put in 
While li 


quiditv has declined during the post- 


the proper perspectiy e 


war period, banks are more liquid 
than usual in peacetime periods of 
prosperitv—than during most of the 
1920's, tor example. The decline in 
liquidity has. however, made banks 
restrictive mone- 


more sensitive to 


tary policy. 


Expenditures by state and local 
governments are having a decided in- 
Huence on the national 


Public outlays by state and local gov- 


CCOLMOTY. 


ernments have tripled in the last dec- 
ade and will aggregate more than 
$35 1957. Neither 
est rates nor increased 
prevented these expenditures from 


billion in mte) 


costs have 
reaching new high levels. They con- 
stitute one of the important expan- 
sionarv torces of 1957. 


Walter Williams, Under Secretary 
1957 
expenditures for advertising may to- 
tal $11 billion. The increase is attrib- 
uted to the desire of advertisers to 


of Commerce. calculates that 


vet their share of the rise in dispos- 
able personal income and to the fact 
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Paper work goes easier 
with the Dictaphone Time-Master and Dictabelt record 


mailable and economical. Recording 
takes place visibly, so you can quickly 
find your place ... permanently, so 
dictation can’t be erased or changed. 


There’s one easiest way to do paper 
work: just pick up the mike of the 
Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating 
machine and think out loud. Result— 
snstant communication. Call your local Dictaphone office for 
free TIME-MASTER demonstration. Or 
write Dictaphone, Dept. B, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Dictaphone’s exclusive DICTABELT 
record makes dictating easy. DICTA- 
BELTS are crystal clear, unbreakable, 


pacHONE @OICTABELT RECORD 4 
or 
’ 


The Dictabelt record—main 
reason why the Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all 
other dictating machines. 





DICTAPHON E corporation 


Service you can depend on the world around 


In Conoda write Dictaphone Corporation, ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East. Toronto ._In England. Dictaphone Company ltd., 17-19 


T f 
Delf are registered |rade-Marks of Dictaphone Corporation. 
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that increasing output in many lines 
has called for greater selling effort. 


Officials are gratified by the life 
insurance companies’ current cam- 
paign to encourage saving. There is 
evidence that the grass-roots ap- 
proach of their advertising, which 
dramatizes the collective effect of 
small savings, is effective. The public 
is becoming conscious of the fact that 
large amounts of capital are essential 
to increases in productivity and to 
take care of the backlog of needs for 
community facilities. 

Inadequate streets and highways, 
need for classrooms, and demand for 
water and sewer facilities are mat- 
ters with which everyone is familiar. 
The problem is to convince the pub- 
lic of the connection between savings 
and the improvements it wants. 





Strikes at cement plants have not 
delayed the highway program as 
much as might be thought. They 
came at a time when contractors 
could concentrate on grading, drain- 
age, and other phases of construc- 
tion that precede the use of cement, 
the Bureau of Roads reports. The 
projected program for the acquisition 
of rights-of-way, preliminary engi- 
neering work, and the award of con- 
tracts are now ahead of schedule. 

The cement industry has definite 
plans for a 20 per cent increase in 
capacity by the end of next year. 
This is in addition to the 90 per cent 
increase in capacity over the last dec- 
ade. By the time road construction 
reaches its peak, cement mills will be 
able to produce 400 million barrels. 





Reports from around the country 
indicate a more cautious attitude on 
the part ot contractors specializing in 
the mass home building market. 

Tight money has played its part in 
this. Now it has been suggested that 
the Federal Housing Administration 
could supply a nonconventional type 
of mortgage loan and still operate 
with a minimum of Government sup- 
port by exercising its statutory au- 
thority to make the loan rate flexible. 
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plug it in anywhere! 


CODY anything, 


LETTERS, INVOICES - 
RECEIPTS, CHARTS, BLUE PRINTS © é 


BIDS, PHOTOGRAPHS 3 





REPORTS, QUOTATIONS, ETC. 











THE NEW ALL-ELECTRIC 


APECO 4 af ; 
piat-a-maric tuo: tat 


Instant photocopies of anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn or photographed— 
right in your own office 































So fast... so convenient...so easy! Exclu- 
sive ‘‘Magic Touch” dial control assures per- 
fect black-on-white copies of anything every 
time. Clear sharp copies from any original up 
to 15” wide, any length or color on opaque or 
transparent paper—printed on one or both 
sides. Made of stainless steel, it is handsome, Styled by ae | 
compact, and light weight. Offers hundreds hents 0 Sees de Anse : Sith p}ameatl 1. mea) amie Ge 
of time and money saving uses for every busi- 
ness at a price well within the budget of even 
the smallest firm. 


It automatically makes all 
adjustments to copy anything 


og —_> oe ee eee oe oe om -ae ome Se eum came cum eo eum oem + Se ee ee ee ees 


Have you read this 7 
Mie we 4+ Se 







American Photocopy Equipment Co. DR-97 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


Rush me, without obligation, your new free book on the improved all-electric 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat. I understand this book explains office 
photocopying applications in detail and shows how my business can greatly 
benefit by the use of this modern copy-maker. 


Free 
Book ? 





For your free book Company____ | 
tear off and mail this 
Air Mail Postage Paid ee bo 2 
reply card today. 
i SSS Te = =— Le 
ee a a a le Se = 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
1920 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, III. 






In Canada: Apeco of Canada, Ltd. 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto, Ont. 
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the all-purpose 
copy-maker 





DIAL-A-MATIC 


Find out how you can save time and money by speed- 
ing production .. . by cutting costly office paper work 

by expediting shipping and receiving—plus 
hundreds of other ways of increasing the efficiency 
of your business with Apeco Auto-Stat copying. It's 
all in this new free book. Send for your copy today. 
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Have you read this 
NEW FREE BOOK? 


16 full color pages to tell 
you how you can use the 
Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat 
in your business. 
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First Class Permit 
No 26670 
Sec 49P.L. &R.) 
Chicago 26, Ill 



















|BUSINESS REPLY CARD! 








GET YOUR FREE BOOK 





5¢ postage will be paid by— 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


1920 W. Peterson Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 






Mail this Postage Paid 












Air Mail Reply Card Today! 








It is further suggested that, by mak- 
underwritten 
to general 


ing rates on Federally 
mortgages more sensitive 
market conditions, Federal assistance 
to housing could be linked to gen- 
eral monetary policy. 

The long-term demand for housing 
promises to be almost insatiable. The 
Bureau of Census estimates that the 
of households will increase 


10 per cent by 1975. 


number 
by as much as 


No one disputes that bank debit 
the total of all checks drawn 
business indica- 


figures— 
—are valuable as a 
tor, but statistics from one commu- 
nity, local business men say, may 
not mean much. Frequently checks 
are written on the bank of one town 
and cashed in another. The number 
of checking accounts is increasing, 
and more payments for out-of-town 
purchases are made by check. 


pat pe = «F he 
oo ws, meee - a 





A recent report to the Commerce 
Department indicates that three- 
fourths of the money going into new 
plant and equipment is coming from 
profits and depreciation allowances. 
Most companies expect to maintain 
the rate of dividend payments, but 
instances it will be 
on undistributed 


in a good many 
necessary to draw 


profits. 


Federal Reserve statisticians call 
attention to a study made by the 
staff of the Richmond bank which 
points up the “voracious desire for 
more and more figures.” The predic- 
tion of H. G. Wells that statistics 
“one day will be as necessary for efh- 
cient citizenship as the ability to read 
and write” seems process of ful- 
fillment. The Federal Government 
alone spends over $40 million annu- 
ally on statistics, and that covers only 
the earmarked appropriations. 


With interest rates and other mon- 
etary matters looming larger and 
larger as issues in the upcoming po- 
litical campaign, on which the con- 
trol of Congress will depend, the 
Senate Finance Committee will con- 
tinue its studies during the period 
before Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary. The problem of the chicken and 
the egg has been under debate for a 
long time, and the committee is 
wrestling with a similar matter in its 
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The only Industrial Television system designed as a complete package 


monitor 


every 


piece of equipment designed to work perfectly with associated equipment 
complete for either local or remote pickup. Designed and manufactured by 


Du Mont. 


.. from camera to monitor. 


onplete planning, installation and servicing 


The only Industrial Television system offering complete, local planning, installa- 


tion and servicing by competent local contractors. 
. right from the start. 


system will be right . . 


GET THE COMPLETE 
STORY ON INDUSTRIAL 
TELEVISION. FILL 

IN COUPON FOR 

YOUR COPY OF THE 
DU MONT INDUSTRIAL 
TELEVISION HANDBOOK 


oU MONT | 





.yOur assurance that the 


Industrial Television Department (D-9) 


ALLEN B. DU MONT LABORATORIES, INC. 


Setrres Ws, B. F: 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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rail transportation 


comes first 


when selecting 
a plant site 


We know that many factors are important when 
deciding on a new plant location. Available ma- 
terials, utilities, labor and pleasant living condi- 
tions all have a place in the picture, and the grow- 


ing West can supply them. 


Yet, in the final analysis, those factors are second- 
ary to rail transportation, particularly freight 
service. The shipment of materials and commod- 
ities calls for the dependable, ’round-the-clock 


service provided by Union Pacific. 


For information regarding western industrial 
sites, phone your nearest Union Pacific represent- 


ative or contact us direct. 








>) 
OREGON Dam WYOMING) re WA 
>. age Map shows the vast 
ee a western area served 
Dcsasent by Union Pacific. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


* Omaha 2, Nebraska 





discussion of the wage-price spiral. 
When the President recommended a 
monetary study by a commission of 
specially qualified civilians, he had in 
mind a broad study along the lines 
followed by the National Monetary 
Commission, under the direction of 
Sen. Nelson W. Aldrich, after the 
depression of 1907. The President 
felt that objectivity would be easier 
to attain if the study were made by 
men holding no political office. Con- 
gress would have its innings when 
the report was submitted. To this 
proposal Congress would not agree. 
The best alternative, in the opinion 
of Administration leaders, was then 
to authorize the Finance Committee, 
of which the conservative Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd (D., Va.) is chairman, to 
undertake the task. As the President 
had feared, a struggle for political 
advantage ensued. Nevertheless, the 
Committee is expected to develop 
valuable data on management of the 
national debt, stability of the curren- 
cy, deficit financing, the effect of 
taxes on economic growth, and many 
other subjects of equally fundamen- 
tal importance. 


™ a ~~ 
2 7 
— 
~ 


As the defense emphasis shifts to- 
ward guided missile development. 
some of the people now employed in 
aircraft plants will be able to trans- 
fer to the manufacture of missiles. 
But it will probably mean a net loss 
of employment, and some communi- 
ties may suffer. 

To some extent, guided missiles 
and other new weapons will require 
a more skilled workforce. There is a 
special need for technicians—not nec- 
essarily graduate engineers, but men 
who have had considerable technical 
experience and have the skill and 
aptitude for complex work. 


Some opinion here holds that na- 
tions that have relaxed their restric- 
tions on trade with Red China have » 
not profited very much from their 
action. 

Red China, it is pointed out, has 
little foreign exchange—so little, in 
fact, that foodstuffs vitally needed at 
home are being exported, even at the 
expense of famine. 
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Miost modern industries shape up 
with industry’s most modern shapes 





Towers for refineries and chemical plants such as this 42-ton, 133-foof stripper. Pre- 
cision-welded towers and vessels are custom-made by the experienced engineers at 
the Downingtown Iron Works, Inc. Division, in Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 


Taw 
ny v7 


Stainless steel! acid carboys that carry and 
stack easily. Hackney builds a complete line 
of crack-free drums and barrels widely used 
to cut shipping costs in the chemical, paint, 
food and other processing fields. 


Pressed Steel 


Compressed gas cylinders that help lower 
shipping costs of both high- and low-pres- 
sure gases. Built strong without excess 
weight, these smooth cylinders are available 
in many sizes to meet user requirements. 
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Deep drawn shapes for lighter, stronger products 
that reduce production time, lower unit costs for 
manufacturers of air conditioning, refrigeration, 
pneumatic, hydraulic and pressurized equipment. 





we, 


Tank trucks for faster LP-gas distribution. Designed 
with twin tanks for bigger pay loads, better sta- 
bility, the Hackney tank truck features practical 
styling,advanced piping and pumping engineering. 





LP-gas systems for industry, home and the 
farm ... featuring better design for easier fill- 
ing. Hackney produces most types of LP-gas 
containers. Pressed Steel Tank Company, 
1465 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Hackney Containers 
for Gases, Liquids and Solids 





Heat Transfer Equipment 
Steel and Alloy Plate Fabrication 























Today at Royal McBee, engineers like thes 


.by producing a family of machines and methods to fit every business 


Available soon... new. compact, economical electronic computers 


and data processors to fit every business. 


Here you see nine of the scientists and engineers wh¢ 
direct one of the nation’s most versatile pools of produc 
development talent. Experienced in all areas of mechanical 
electronic and electro-mechanical business machine design 
they hold an impressive list of academic degrees and pat 
ents, and have attained wide recognition in thei ir field. 


Today by designing a whole family of highly flexible equip 
ment—from electric typewriters to electronic computers 
—they, and their many colleagues, are turning into prod 
ucts the Royal McBee concept of data processing whic 
is dramatically cutting down the size, the cost, the com 
plexities of modern office automation . . . speeding the 
flow of information you require to run a successful business 


in today’s fast-moving economy. 




















are cutting automation down to size 


Present Royal McBee products, by adding new speed and 


Automation gets a new look as Royal McBee, alone of all 
the major business machines companies, offers (1) machines 
and methods adaptable and affordable to companies of 
all sizes; (2) machines and methods which fit your business 
as it stands...as it grows; (3) office automation which is 


truly the servant of vour people, not their master. 


The power behind this promise combines (1) Roval’s half- 
centurv otf leadership in the manufacture of typewriters; 


(2) McBee’s 25 years of pioneering in advanced accounting 
methods; (3) a vigorous research and development program. 


Resources at Royal McBee’s command include (1) over 
12,000 employees; (2) domestic manufacturing plants at 
Hartford, Conn., Athens, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Ogden, 
Utah; (3) international plants in Canada, Mexico, Holland 
and West Germany; (4) distribution in more than 100 coun- 
tries; (5) over 200 sales-service centers in the U.S. alone. 


flexibility to your office operations, can today give you 
true modern management control of your business. They 
will be joined by others in the months ahead...new ma- 
chines and methods now under development which will 
augment the complete, low-cost, adaptable office automa- 
tion only Royal McBee offers. 


ROYAL M°CBEE 


CORPORATION 


General Offices: Port Chester, N. Y. Royal electric, standard and 
portable typewriters; Robotyper, Roytype typewriter supplies; 
McBee Keysort punched cards and data processing machines; 
Royal Precision electronic computers and data _ processors; 
McBee accounting records, equipment and methods. 
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QUESTION: What is Western Electric’s 
job in the 
Bell System? 


... through highly special- 


ized manufacturing, 





purchasing, distribution 





and installation services... 
the good, dependable Bell 
telephone service you 


enjoy 24 hours a day. 


DISTRIBUTION 
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western Electric 
MANUFACTURING AND A). OF THE BELL SYSTEM 
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“i o CIP. Sav] Ll hg .»» With 





new Pb WN fa: it ] Ins erting Machine 


ADVANTAGES 






































S =e Capacity | 10 0.000 | . : : : : P = . 
e Speed—capacity up to 6,000 an This new Mail Inserting Machine can stuff envelopes as 
hour. Available in 1-to-4 station : . - oe 
models. fast as eight experienced girls—save as much as $7 per 
e Accuracy— automatic detection of thousand pieces on some mailings! It gathers, nests, inserts 
errors before envelopes are filled. ' iil aii ae diffe a pe aoe 
: e Simplicity of setting—can be Into envelopes as many as [Our difierent kinds of enciosures 
adjusted to any job in minutes, without ...and closes, seals, counts and stacks—up to 6,000 envelopes 
. emahoneniaatgr oun an hour! An optional postage meter machine hookup 


e Feeding— is friction type, handles 
wide variety of material from invoices 
and statements to checks and tabulating first or third class. 


simultaneously provides preferred metered mail postage— 


cards. ° e ° 
‘ > Io ata 99 ¢ ~ y | eo Tae > > 2fAa . . 
Ease of operation—ail controls PB’s new “3100” Mail Inserting Machine replaces costly 
| handy on one side. inserting by hand... obviates hiring hard-to-find extra 
Versatility—/iandles widest range Mae tat _— “offi 
ath y—hanales widest range workers, or the wasteful and demoralizing diversion of office 
of envelope sizes—from 6 by 314 : ; hs: 
inches up to 12 by 6 inches; even nests people from their regular duties . . . avoids the usual hump in 
enclosures inside one another while overtime to make mailing dates. Mailings can be made more 


INSeTTING. 


e Compact design—with straight- quickly and scheduled more accurately. You can make far 
ee > SS ~ ~ 


| line, self-centering feed; all moving wider use of the mails to promote your product or service. 

| TS CHCLOSEU. . . one aa = 

| ont Even one big mailing a quarter may make the “3100 

| e Preferred meter postage (vst or . c c tin, 3 | 

| 3rd class) is provided by an optional worthwhile! Ask the nearest PB office for a demonstration, 
| hookup with a PB postage meter. or send coupon for free illustrated booklet and case studies 


e Backed by Pitney-Bowes service 
from 105 branches, coast-to-coast, in 
the U.S. and Canada. 


of actual savings. 





Pitney-Bowes. INc. 


PITNEY-BOWES 1§52 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send illustrated booklet on the ‘‘3100” 


Mail Inserting Machine Mail Inserting Machine, and case studies. 


Made by the originator of the postage meter . . . leading manufacturer of mailing a et = 
machines. 105 branc h offices with service coast to coast in the U.S. and Canada. 
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How to avoid 


going around in circles! 


Plant location is a job for specialists. 


If you’re looking for a good site for a new 
plant, large or small, turn this job over to spe- 
Cialists, just as you’d turn tax problems over 
to tax experts or legal problems over to an 
attorney. For competent assistance, without cost, 
contact the Norfolk and Western’s plant location 
specialists. 

There are many locations in The Land of 


Plenty offering premium advantages for numer- 
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The N&W’s 


experienced industrial,location men know their 


ous types of manufacturing. 
territory and what it offers. They will work for 
you quietly, reliably, and without obligation. 
Put your plant location problems in their hands 
— it’s a good way to avoid going around 


in circles. 


Write, wire or call: 


L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 

industrial and Agricultural Dept. 

Drawer DR-769 (Phone Diamond §-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 

Roanoke, Virginia 


W Nowfotk... We 


RAILWAY 
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Which of these 
4 pictures 

is the biggest 
surprise to you 


. +. about rotary card filing today? 





USES PRESENT CARDS. \Vith amazing 
position is needed. You Save al 
plus big savings in time, sp 


+ 


Xs 


REMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- 2 CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler 
+ 


we file holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on cards tvpe that doesn’t rely on notched ca: 
or cle l. The patented, exclusive belt method of 


assures Compicetl¢ pl ‘ On avalnst card 





. sa Se : cee es 
PRODUCTION CONTs 


cae 


te Another fine 
product of 
The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 





FREE! 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 
If you have 3, : ecard: ls of an’ 
or size (in 


: r-rel 
tinuously 





Department DR-231, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 
BR ES ee THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
FILING IS FASTER, REFERENCE QUICKER with Mosler Revo-File as ll a ls i 
e “cards come to clerk”’ instead of clerk going to cards... 68 linear to modernize an ac ve ] 5 es ciatintl . | 
inches of filing capacity in a handsome cabinet only 36 inches long. 


Available in manual and automatic electric selector models. 


* k * * * 
COMPANY 
For big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
more than 80,000 cards ... has all the exclusive features ADDRESS___ 


of Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
CITY 








3 important check points 





FOR cores 


on steel suppliers “2c0siscr<ro" 











DEPENDABILITY AND EXPERIENCE—Is your company 
establishing a sound business relationship with a 
supplier of steel from stock who will be willing and 
able to furnish steel at fair prices next year or five 
years from now under all market conditions? And 
a; Sees I | is your company dealing with a supplier who can 
ie ? ——, “wee is give you the benefit of experience gained in working 
ae = with tens of thousands of other companies whose 
problems of steel purchasing, selection and fabrica- 
tion may be similar to yours? 
The supplier with the broadest experience is Ryer- 
son—the nation’s largest steel-service organization 
with a 115-year record of dependable performance. 


CAPACITY TO SERVE—Consider this recent example: 
It was 10 after 5 P.M. The phone rang and a steel 
buyer 80 miles away said: “I’ve got to have 60,000 


lbs. of slit coils first thing in the morning.’’ Impos- 
sible? Not at Ryerson. The needed steel was on 
hand in Ryerson stocks—the nation’s largest, by 
far. Unequalled processing equipment was put to 
work. And during the night coils of two different 
gauges were slit to size requirements. Early the next 
morning the steel was delivered as promised—80 
miles away. This kind of service takes great capacity 
—and Ryerson has it. 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT — Mislabelled steel cannot pass 
skilled Ryerson inspectors who “‘read’’ steel sparks 
to determine carbon content and alloying elements 
with amazing accuracy. And spark testing is typical 
of the exacting attention given to quality control at 
Ryerson. As a result you are sure of getting the 
third important requisite of satisfactory steel service 
—steel of known, uniform high quality, accurate in 
size, gauge, length and weight, and right for your 
particular application. 

In stock: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel — bars, structurals, plates, sheet and strip, 


Spark testing Ryerson bar stocks to avoid mixed steels tubing, reinforcing steel — aluminum, industrial plastics, metal-working machinery, etc. 


S  RYER . 8 n STEEL 


NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON e L , CONN. © PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE e¢ CINCINNATI 
FFALO * CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS *« LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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THE TREND OF BUSINES 


As A WHOLE, business has been 
trendless recently. 
are up, some sluggish, 
is difficult to 


conditions. 


indicators 
and the net 
determine. Business 
while good, are nothing 
to shout about. Specifically: 
® Industrial output, as measured by 
the seasonally adjusted Federal Re- 
Board index, averaged 144— 
virtually the same as in the second 
quarte +—during July and apparently 
held close to this rate through mid- 
August. Not much change is in pros- 
pect for September. 
® Business sales, too, seem to have 
just about held their own. A slight 
over-all decline in the seasonally ad- 
justed rate took place in June, 
with fractional dips in manufactur- 
ers and wholesalers volume _ out- 
weighing a gain at the retail level. 
Comprehensive estimates for later 
months are not yet available, but 
scattered data suggest that retailers, 
at least, will have a good over-all 
Summer. July department store sales 
seem to have set a new all-time high, 
after allowance for seasonal factors: 
and spot checks conducted in 66 
cities by Dun & BrapstrREET, INC., 
indicate some improvement over 
vear-ago levels in total retail trade in 
July and the fore ‘part of August. 
® Net new orders of manufacturers. 


Some 


serve 
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slid off 


decline. 


after rising in May, again 
June. Most of the 
took place in aircraft. Orders 
for primary metals rose, while those 
for other categories did not drop 
much. Evidence on the trend through 
mid-Summer points both ways, but. 
on balance, producers still appear to 
expect bookings to be higher in the 
second half as a whole. 

® Unfilled orders fell in June since 
the decline in net bookings exceeded 
that in manufacturers How- 
ever, the drop was very modest ( less 
than 1.5 per cent) and at mid-vear 
producers of durables still had he “AVY 
backlogs. As a_ result, mode rate 
growth in (net) new business would 
insure high-level activity in the hard 
goods area for a good while. 


how - 
CVerl, 


sales. 


® Building contract awards, in con- 
trast to manufacturers new order 
How. were very heavy. not only 


May but in June as well. According 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation, the 
national totals ran 14 per cent above 
the high year-ago levels in May and 
10 per cent above in June. This 
brought the total for the first half 
of 1957 to about 5 per cent above 
that for the first six months of 1956. 
The cement stoppage may have 
hi id some adverse effect on awards 
1 July but, more importantly, over- 


Ove! thi past decadi 1} nfarm h | 
starts, alth ugh eX eeding total net | 
hold formation, did not match the srowtl 
the numbe1 ntarm households. Reas 

A sharp downtrend in farm households 
Ni rnwhil internal migration Was 7 t 
rapid rate. For mplie itions as to future 
pressure tor homes. see “Housing a D 


pressant? , page 52 


all pressure for new facilities, espe- 
cially in the area of public works. 


still remains high. ( For a discussion 


of the trend in actual outlavs tor 
construction. see below. ) 
® Consumer services continued to 


enjoy a rising demand in mid-August. 
and are probably still doing so. 

® Price pressures, atter having abat- 
ed in many sectors last Winter. 
again in the Spring and early Sum- 
mer and appear on balance to have 
staved on the up-side during August 
—although food may 
have declined seasonally then. 


TOSe 


some prices 

All these cross-currents were re- 
flected in over-all data. Both per- 
sonal income and consumer spending 
(seasonally adjusted) seem certain 
to reach all-time quarterly highs this 
Summer. Moreover, in dollar terms. 
the total output ot goods and serv- 
ices—Gross National Product—should 
rise by $2 to $3 billion to a peak 
annual rate (seasonally adjusted ) of 
$436 to $437 billion. But the ad- 
vance in physical product will be 
smaller. 
ally adjusted basis total employment 
rose in July, but the gain came from 
a contra-seasonal rise 


It is true that on a season- 


in farm jobs 
and increases in other nonmanufac- 
turing lines, while the more highly 


continued on page 29 
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LINK-BELT Overhead Trolley 
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25 SIZES anc types of meters are ROOM-TO-ROOM ocoute of trol- EXTREME FLEXIBILITY of con- 
carried smoothly, efficiently by this ley conveyor unites separate processing veyor permits dip in front of windows 
Link-Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyor. areas. Meters travel from testing room to admit daylight. At aisles and passage- 
Vhey vary in weight from 17 to 45 to washing, checking and repair stations ways, conveyor is elevated to clear any- 
IBg., travel on wire mesh bottom carriers. . . then back to testing room. one walking beneath. 


a 


4, 








Tie scattered processes into an 
integrated production pattern 


F  hesanser ATELY 30,000 gas meters are recondi- ciency to your plant. For complete details, call your 
tioned each year by the Equitable Gas Co. in nearest Link-Belt office or write for Book 2330. 
Pittsburgh. And to move these sensitive instruments 
—safely, economically and continuously—through 
extensive processing, a Link-Belt Overhead Trolley 
Conveyor is used. 
This successful installation is typical of what Link- 
Belt Overhead Trolley Conveyors can do wherever 
continuous handling over fixed routes is desired. They 
put ceilings to work .. . save floor space . . . permit OVERHEAD TROLLEY CONVEYORS 
low-cost movement of materials between rooms, floors LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
or buildings . . . improve working conditions and Sift" f° S4Pp,ladunty cere are ink ee Par ap Sale 
assure effective use of manpower. Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); Australia, Marrickville 
Link-Belt can bring this same production-line effi- er ww Neengheae ake Geer amen 
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productive factory employment fell 
more than season: lly. At this writing, 
it appears doubtful whether jobs dicks 
vanced much more than seasonally, 
if at all, in August. 


Boom in building 


Among major sources of strength 
in the present mixed-up picture, con- 
struction looms large. Over-all value 
put in place reached an all-time high 
of about $46 billion in 1956, in the 
face of a decline of more than 5 per 
cent in nonfarm residential building. 
Although housing continued to slide 
off, total construction advanced fur- 
ther to a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of around $47 billion last May. 





nual rate-up to $47.3 billion in June. 

Because of the cement strike, total 
value put in place showed a less- 
than-seasonal rise in July. But with 
cement mills back in operation, the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
ip nding probably increased again 

n August. 

By and large, building activity 
promises to increase in coming 
months, but all the major segments 
will not contribute equally to the 
movement. Outlays for private non- 
residential structures, which 
more than 8 per cent (seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) between Janu- 
ary and June, will advance at a much 
slower pace. In contrast, spe nding by 
governmental units, after having 


rose 











A moderate rebound in spending on merely held its own last Spring, 
residential structures pushed the an- continued on page 31 
BUSINESS SIGNPOSTS 
1939 =: 1947 Selected Latest Previous Year 

Average Average WEEKLY Indicators] Week Week Ago 
102 163 STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 212 206 237 
Ten Thousand Tons (a) 
25 4s ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 124 121 118 
Ten Million KW Hours (b) 
76 121 BITUMINOUS COAL MINED 96 97 100 
Hundred Thousand Tons (c) 
69 972 AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 139 138 120 
Thousand Cars and Trucks (d} 
35 98 DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 110 104 107 
index 1947-1949 = 100 [e) 
5 13 BANK CLEARINGS 118 103 113 
Hundred Million Dollars (f) 
284 67 BUSINESS FAILURES 222 265 289 
Number of Failures (f) 
1939 1947 Selected Latest Previous Year 
Average Average MONTHLY Indicators! Month Month Ago 
58 100 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 144 144 136 
index 1947-1949 = 100 [e) 
58 95 NONFARM COMMODITY PRICES 125.6 125.2 121.4 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
37 100 FARM COMMODITY PRICES 92.7 90.9 90.0 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
59.4 95.5 CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 120.8 119.6 117.0 
Index 1947-1949 = 100 (g) 
- 10.0 RETAIL SALES 16.7 wel 15.4 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
5.4 15.6 MANUFACTURERS’ SALES 28.3 28.6 27.4 
Billions of Dollars (h) 
45.8 58.0 EMPLOYMENT 67.2 66.5 66.7 
Millions of Persons (h) 
72.9 190.5 PERSONAL INCOME 345.5 344.8 325.6 
Billions of Dollars, seasonally adjusted 
annual rate (h) 
103 257 BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 555.9 543.9 593.2 


SOURCES: (a) Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; 
(e) Federal Reserve Board; (f) DUN & Brapstreert, INC. 


Millions of Dollars (f) 


(b) Edison Elect. Inst.; 
; (g) USS. 


(c) U.S. Bureau of Mines; (d) Automotive News; 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; (h) U.S. Department 


of Commerce. TWEEKLY INDICATORS: Steel and clearings data for the third week of August; sales for the first 


week; all others for second week. 
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IMONTHLY INDICATORS: Manufacturers’ sales for June, all others for July. 





Why 

warehouse after 
warehouse after 
warehouse is a 





Office and warehouse in Butler building with 


attractive, architecturally -styled front. Side 
and back walls are metal, for future expansion. 


Butler 
pre-engineered 
building 


We don’t mean to be pompous, but 
more Butler buildings are used for 
warehouses than any other metal 
building. Not the cheapest way to 
build — but the lowest cost way to 
build well. 


Butler steel frames give you post- 
free interiors up to 100 feet wide. 
Trussfree gables permit stacking 
clear up to the roof peak. You get 
more usable space per dollar. Solid 
banks of overhead doors can be in- 
stalled without special construction 
to support the roof. Protection? It 
couldn't be better. Fire-safe, mainte- 
nance-free Butler metal panels are 
die-formed. They nest together pre- 
cisely — shield the contents like a 
one-piece metal shell. Good insula- 
tion is easy. Lighting and ventilation 
are ideal. 





Add it up. It’s the lowest-cost way 
to get a good warehouse. That’s a lot 
to claim, we know, but your Butler 
Builder can prove it! Call him. He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or 
write direct. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7417 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Buildings *« Farm Equipment 

Dry Cleaners Equipment + Custom Fabrication 

Oil Equipment - Outdoor Advertising Equipment 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio *« New York City & Syracuse. N. Y 
Washington, D.C. ¢ Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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FOR MORE THAN 30 years Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany and Standard Oil have been industrial 
thirty years as good neighbors in Indianapolis neighbors in Indianapolis. Standard Oil sup- 
plies petroleum products to this leading 
pharmaceutical manufacturers McCarty 
Street plant and its laboratory at Greenfield, 
Indiana, a short distance from Indianapolis. 


In the course of these years as a supplier, 
Standard Oil technical service has accom- 
panied the sale of petroleum products. This 
service has been supplied by men with ex- 
perience in engineering and in the use of 
petroleum products. Standard’s man currently 
on the Lilly account is John T. Stark, a na- 
tive of Indianapolis. For five years, ever 
since graduating from Brown University 
with a degree in chemistry, John has been 
calling at Eli Lilly. He had 17 weeks off this 
assignment in 1953 to attend the Standard 
Oil Sales Engineering School, where he re- 
ceived special training in the application of 
petroleum products. 











But underneath this relationship between 
supplier and customer—the technical service 
rendered, the courtesies given and received, 
products bought and products sold—there 
lies something even deeper, something that 
is very good. It is the respect two industrial 
companies have for one another, which has 
endured to mutual advantage for 30 years. 



























































| Perhaps your company has been a cus- 
at TO —-— Pate tomer of Standard Oil's for many years. If 
o — not, we should like the opportunity to serve 
you as we have served Eli Lilly. We have 23 
division offices in 15 Midwest and Rocky 
Mountain states. Call any of these offices. 
Or write Standard Oil Company, 916 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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I. J. Klingaman, Director of Eli Lilly Purchasing Division, and H. ]. Kaufman, 
Standard Oil Regional Manager, stand before historic building on Lilly plant grounds. 
The Lilly Company had its beginning in this building more than 81 years ago. 
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While average weekly earnings of production workers in current dollars rose almost 1 per 


1957 OVeT th S¢ 


first half of 
fell fractionally. Current dollar earnings 


cent in the 


should soon increase significantly. 

The trend in housing is almost cer- 
tain to be upward, but its strength 
is difhcult to 
major uncertainty, since basic de- 


gage. Finance is the 
mand is quite strong (see story be- 
low). A few months of experience 
with the package presented last 
month by the FHA will probably be 
necessary before precise assessment 
of 1958 prospects can be made. 


No zoom for autos 


The auto industry has been among 
the less spirited performers this vear, 
and the near-term outlook is none 
too encouraging. Through July, sales 
apparently totaled about 3.54 million 
—moderately below the number sold 
in the first months of 1956. 
However, producers held output rel- 
atively high in the Spring and early 
Summer. As a result, on August 1, 
car stocks held by franchised deal- 
ers or in transit stood at 751,000 
units (Automotive News estimate ). 
against 588,000 a year earlier. 

Despite the inventory position, the 
big companies kept assembly lines 
busy through August. This might 
produce a lively clean-up period, 
carrying 1957 sales beyond their 1956 
level. But even so dealers might go 
into the new model vear with large 
stocks. . | 

What of 1958? Reasons can easily 
be found for expecting the market 
then to be stronger than in 1957: 
the advent of the Edsel and radical 


seven 


SEPTEMBER 1957 


of the 


} 


pr rr SIX yniths. thie I vel in 1956 dollars 


of construction workers remained unchanged 


some existing models. 
run-off of consumer auto debt con- 
tracted in 1955. 


petition among 


changes in 


heightening of com- 
the Big Three, and 
srowth in the number of middle- 
income tamilies. 

But there are countervailing torces. 
For one thing, cars will cost more. 
In addition, some rise in total con- 
sumer purchases will be required just 
to maintain sales of home-produced 
units, because of the sharp upward 
trend in imports. And the Universit) 
of Michigan Survey Research Cen- 
ters most recent (June 1957) check 
of consumer spending intentions 
found plans to buy new cars in the 
“next year” no more numerous than 
in June 1956. All in all, it seems rash 
as vet to expect more than a modest 
vrowth in sales during 1958. 


Steel doing well 


Steel is in for a strong but not 
a startling year. Output fell more 
than 3 per cent from the 1956 pace 
in the first half. Then, unplagued by 
strikes, producers more than made 
good the deficit in July and August. 
Now a nine-month total of around 88 
million ingot tons (roughly 6 per 
cent above the comparable 1956 fig- 
ure) 1s in prospect. 

Fourth-quarter demand (and thus 
output) probably will not match the 
rate achieved last Fall, when heavy 
post-strike re-pipelining took place. 
Most however, expect 
>) 


torecasters. 


continued on page 3 


























Hes new here 


OR HE’D DITCH THE MASK AND 


COME UP FOR CLEAN AIR!” 


“Don’t see many new men here 
our Wheelabrator 
Remember 


since we got 
Dustube® Collector. 
how we had to break in new guys 
all the 
struggle with those masks? Now 


time when we had to 


that the grinders, mixers, fur- 
maces, and the other stufft’s all 
hooded and ventilated and the 


plant’s nice and clean, men don’t 
leave the way they used to. Don’t 
have much absenteeism, either. 
And I heard the Big Boss say 
those Wheelabrator people sure 
their stuff. 
gave us the simplest, lowest-cost 


know He says they 


solution to our problem.” 


For detailed information on Wheel- 
abrator Dustube Collector principles 
and savings, write today for Catalog 
37 2-C. 
WHEELABRATOR CORPORATION 
831 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


WHEELABRATOR 


Dust & Fume Control 








orders to be high enough to place the 
°, °® vears total in the range of 115-117 

million ingot tons—somewhere be- 

Will ad cd i | O NM C | Cad S b tween last year’s output and the all- 


time record set in 1955. 


increase your opportunity for profit? | Housing a depressant? 


The tepid recovery in housing from 
é its sharp slide-oft last Winter and 
Thousands of companies... of all Spring has led to much debate. Most 
analysts still appear to think that the 
sizes, IN various types of trouble lies mainly in shortage of 
funds. But there is growing talk that 
industries 2 xd have used billions basic demand may be inadequate to 
support heavier outlays. 
of Commercial Credit cash to Exponents of this view emphasize 
that during the past decade, as a 
; . whole, nontarm housing starts have 
supplement working capital exceeded net household tormation. 
The yc laim that households are now 
Because being formed less rapidly than homes 
e being built and the rate may well 
| . | seated low until 1960 or later. The 
1. COMMERCIAL CREDIT’S Commercial Financing Plan nontlusion they seach is that homa 
for manufacturers and wholesalers is usually able building will he a weak spot in the 
to provide more cash than is available from other economy for several years. 
sources. This argument has superficial 
plausibility. However, a look at some 
| key facts casts doubt on its validity. 
negotiations for renewal. To begin with, over the period 
3. Funds are normally ready for use 3 to 5 days after 1947-1956, nonfarm housing starts, 
Srct contact. while exceeding total net household 
formation, ran below net growth in 
@._ There is no interference with management. the number of nonfarm households. 
Moreover, from 1954 to 1956, the 
number of nonfarm families grew at 
CORIEEERCEES. an average rate faster than that at 
which nonfarm houses will be started 
this year, increasing almost 1.2 mil- 
lion in 1956. Some drop from the rate 
may well occur over the next few 


For additional facts, contact the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT years. But unless starts rise then, 
CORPORATION Office listed here. Just say, “Send me more a large one would be required ' 


to 

information about the plan described in Dun’s Review & bring postwar growth in nonfarm 

Modern Industry.” households into balance with post- 
war building by the early 1960's. 


© iia . Thirdly, ait are other good rea- 
ommercia redit Bu > Balti > : 
— _ ding, Baltimore sons to think that in the onheiialdie 


“se 7 serena Street, Chicago 6 future the demand for homes will 
Consult 1228. lane street, Los Angeles 14 exceed net household formation: 

100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 ) | 
COMMERCIAL 112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 Le eople are on the Satie: in 
: 1955-1956, more than 33 million 
CREDIT Americans changed _ residence—set- 
ting an all-time high in mobility for 
the second year in a row (see chart 
on page 27). The more rapidly a 
given number of households shifts 
around, the larger is the stock of 
houses required to meet its demands. 
2. It is generally conceded that, 
on balance, factors which affect our 
housing stock, other than building 
itself, will operate to create addi- 


2 Money is available continuously (if needed) without 
a 


5S. There are no preliminary expenses, no long-term 


S. Cost is minimized since you pay only for cash 
actually used as your need varies and the one 
reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of 
the last several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manu- 
facturers and wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. 
The 1956 total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over 
three billion dollars. continued on page 34 
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This 1,100-acre industrial plant site is one Within 500 miles of Gardenville live 55% 
and a half miles east of the city of Buffalo, of the U. S. population, with 60% of the 
New York. It is located midway between nation’s income, and 60% of the popula- 
New York and Chicago—right in the tion of Canada. Greater Buffalo market 
heart of the nation’s greatest markets. comprises 144 million people. 


Your plant will be close to suppliers 
and buyers when you locate in 








The area is served by every Raw materials are readily available: Electric power rates are Gardenville is one of the nation’s most 
modern transportation advan- Wood pulp, gypsum and shale in the among the lowest in the diversified industrial areas with a good 
tage—rail, plane, truck, barge, area; coal and gas from nearby Penn- nation. Plenty of high- supply of skilled and unskilled labor avail- 
lake freighters and St. Lawrence sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia; quality gas is available. able within the area for both plant and 
Seaway ocean-going ships. The iron ore, limestone, grain, lumber, Water mains in and adja- office work. All or any part of the Garden- 
New York Central Railroad oil, rubber and chemicals are readily cent to the site provide an ville site can be developed to suit your 
traverses the property. received by both rail and water. unlimited supply of water. needs and specifications. 


Send for illustrated brochure—today 
No obligation 
A copy of ‘“GARDENVILLE—Open For Industrial Opportunity” 
will be sent to executives, free of charge when requested on a 


business letterhead. Write to: Industrial Development, Dept. E, New 
York Central Railroad, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central Railroad 


Route of the “EARLY BIRDS” 


—the one-day faster freight service 
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All America 
is Borg-Warner’s Customer 


In one way or another, Borg-Warner 
products touch the life of almost every 
American every day. 

In millions of homes B-W appliances, 
air conditioning, heating, bathroom 
equipment, insulation and other build- 
ing products make living more conveni- 
ent and comfortable. In 19 of the 20 
makes of cars, such essential B-W parts 
as automatic transmissions, radiators, 
clutches, universal joints, oil coolers and 
timing chains add to the efficiency, econ- 
omy and pleasure of driving. Everyone 
who flies in commercial planes is sped 
on his way with the help of B-W fuel 
pumps, hydraulic pumps and air pumps, 
and other related 


electric motors, 


DESIGN IT BETTER 


electric-driven accessories for aircraft. 

In the petroleum industry, every oil 
field uses a wide range of B-W equip- 
ment. In agriculture, B-W plow and 
harrow discs, tractor components, steel 
fence posts and other products will be 
found on 9 out of 10 farms. In elec- 
tronics, nucleonics, plastics and steel, 
B-W products are becoming increas- 
ingly widespread. 

All of these products bear ample evi- 
dence of Borg-Warner’s basic aim: “‘de- 
sign it better—make it better.” In the 
years ahead, adherence to this principle 
will continue to mean more and better 
products benefiting almost every Amer- 


ican every day. 


MAKE IT BETTER 


tional demand for new units. Demo- 
litions and conversion of residential 
structures to nonresidential use (or 
to a smaller number of dwelling 
units) are expected to exceed the 
conversion of nonresidential build- 
ings into dwelling space and subdivi- 
sion of houses into more units. 

3. As real incomes rise, the num- 
ber of two-house families is likely 
to grow. 

How much pressure for housing 
results from all these factors? Direct 
measurement is impossible, but a 
clue may be found in Census data 
on vacancies. Standing at 2.3 per cent 
in the Spring of 1955, the vacancy 
rate had dropped to that level again 
last Spring, even though roughly 2.5 
million nonfarm houses had _ been 
completed during the interim. Ex- 
perts commonly believe that a de- 
sirable rate would be about 5 per 
cent under conditions of high-level 
employment and “normal” mobility, 
and higher still with recent rates of 
movement. 

Finally, outlays will rise because 
people are seeking “more home” per 
unit. Between 1950 and 1956, for 
example, over-all floor space of the 
average new FHA-insured house rose 
more ‘than 20 per cent. And in the 
latter year, new FHA houses with 
five or more rooms represented al- 
most nine-tenths of the number 
built, as against less than one-half in 
1950. While the trend toward larger 
and more costly structures may slow 
down during the next few years, it 
will hardly come to a halt. 

The same holds true for old 
houses. Spending for major enlarge- 
ment and modernization of such 
units almost trebled between 1946 
and 1956, and is now running around 
$4 billion yearly. Barring a general 
recession, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect indefinite growth in such out- 
lays at a rate above that prevailing 
since 1954—over $300 million per 
year. 

In short: While homebuilding may 
not really boom again until the mid- 
1960's, persistent interim growth in 
hzusing outlays seems almost certain 
if general activity remains high and 
financing is available. 





This is a report prepared in the 
Department, 
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Business Economics 


Dun & BRADSTREET. INC.. 





BORG-WARNER. 


B. George, Director of Economics, 


and Robert J. Landry, Economist. 
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Many a medium-sized manufacturer finds his earnings 
are not keeping pace with his increased volume; 


Yet he can often improve this situation from within 


ASK most businessmen today about sales 
and they beam. Bring up profits and they 
change the subject. Higher labor and 
materials costs, greater selling expense 
— these have taken the bloom off the 
boom for thousands of companies. 


BUSINESS-PAGE headlines report how 
this squeeze affects large corporations. 
But it’s the smaller outfits who feel it 
most. Their slimmer profit margins will 
only stretch so far to absorb added costs, 
yet price increases are dangerous if the 
big boys hold the line. Equally bad, 
lowered retained earnings limit, some- 
times even prohibit, needed expansion. 


FACED with these facts, more and more 
companies are re-examining their own 
operations, searching within for hidden 
profit leaks. What they find missing is 
a system of modern management control 
— fast, accurate reports which enable 
you to spot trouble almost as it’s happen- 
ing, instead of long after the damage is 
done. Such systems exist, of course, but 
most of them are too complicated or 
too costly for small to medium-sized 
companies... 


With one exception—Keysort. 


Punched-card accounting for any bu 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities « In Canada: The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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The Profit Squeeze 









































THE KEYSORT PLANT CONTROL PLAN was 
designed to provide modern manage- 
ment control in terms of the facilities 
With Keysort, 


2 


of a growing company. 
you need only 5 reports — 1 daily, 
weekly, 2 monthly — to put you in full 
control of your business and your profits. 
On your desk immediately following the 
last work day of the period, these reports 


cover 1) labor costs and distribution; 


2) cost recovery; 3) work-load and 
excess cost; 4) plant operation; 5) com- 
parative earnings. In addition, PCP 


may be extended to give you similarly 
timely reports on job costing and work- 
in-process. 


THESE flexible, on time reports are so 
simple to produce that in many cases 
the job can be handled completely by 
existing office personnel — without dis- 
rupting your present accounting pro- 
cedures. Their cost is remarkably low 
— approximately that of one additional 
shop employee. 


THE nearby McBee man has a presenta- 
tion which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us for illustrated 
folder containing an example of each 
report. 
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WHAT MAKES EXECUTIVES RUN? 


ARCH PATTON 


It takes more than money to motivate an executive to top performance. 


As industry is learning belatedly, bonuses, pensions, and stock options 


piled on top of record salaries can yield disappointing returns 


if the vital nonfinancial motivations are neglected. Here’s how 


a company can provide the maximum incentive for its management team. 


»>ACK IN THE DAYS of the Great 
Depre ssion, the biggest driving torce 
behind the average executive was the 
need to hang on to his job. He was 
motivated by fear, a negative but 
powertul incentive. With scores of 
desperately eager candidates tor ev- 
ery executive job opening, companies 
gave little thought to the fine points 
of executive compensation. 

So little known 


Was generally 


about executive pay levels that in 


this respect almost every company 
was a law unto itself. In the mid- 
30's, publication of compensation 
data by the SEC resulted in a great 
deal of publicity, but the value of 
compensation as a management tool 
was little appreciated until some 
vears later, when the postwar expan- 
sion ol industry exposed the critical 
shortage of qualified executives. The 
attract 
hold outstanding men touched off the 


that is still 


resulting scramble to and 


executive pay boom 

with us. 
Betore-tax 

compensation during the last decade 


increases in executive 
have been little short of sensational. 
In some industries, top management 
compensation has doubled 
this period, and individual compa- 


during 


nies report compensation Increases. 


In upper management echelons, in 
excess of 500 per cent. 

Today there 1S considerable eVvi- 
dence that the boom in monetary 


compensation as the primary ingre- 
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dient in executive motivation has 
passed its peak. Just as the fear mo- 
tivation of the 30's was replaced in 
the ‘40's by a rather primitive finan- 
cial motivation, this in turn now ap- 
pears to be undergoing a_ signifi- 
cant change—partly because financial 
compensation is progressively losing 
its force as a motivational tool. 

The compensation boom. started 
with salary increases and boosts in 
pensions. Incentive bonuses and 
profit sharing were soon added. Then 
stock options became popular. And 
more recently deterred compensa- 
tion and savings plans have come 
into fairly general use. 

As a result, the income of execu- 
tives in many companies is pushing 
the limit of after-tax realism. When 
an executive receives greater income 
for not working after he retires, than 
he does as a company officer, stock- 
holders may well begin to wonder. 
deterred income. 
tax-shelter 


Furthermore. 
which so many current 
compensation plans involve. provides 
relatively little individual motivation 
for its cost. When the reward is so 
far in the future, its incentive value 
to the executive is seriously weak- 
ened. Finally, quite apart from the 
tax factor, there is a natural point 
of diminishing returns in financial 
motivation. 

In effect, industry appears to be 
running out of devices to whet the 
executive's financial appetite. Recog- 
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nizing this, progressive chief execu- 
tives are taking a fresh look at the 
whole problem of executive motiva- 
tion—and finding that the answer lies 
in more eftective use of the vital 
nonfinancial motivations which have 
been neglected in the big compensa- 
tion push of recent years. 

What are the key factors in execu- 
tive motivation? At least six major 
elements might be identified, of 
which five are essentially nonfinan- 
cial: leadership, discipline, job chal- 
lenge, status, competition, and 
money. 

Each of these 
course, can be well or badly applied. 
Hitler provided leadership, but not 
for the good of Germany or mankind. 
The martinet enforces discipline, but 
produces mediocrity and conformity. 
Security is necessary, yet too much 
security stifles the willingness to ac- 
cept the risks essential for progress. 
These motivations are effective man- 


motivations. of 


agement instruments only when they 
are well administered. None is pro- 
ductive management 


makes it productive. 


unless top 


The Leadership Motivation 

Unquestionably, leadership is the 
most important single motivation for 
any group. Men will die for the right 
leader. 

Leadership is important for anoth- 
er reason: it is the cement that binds 
all the other motivations together. 
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Without it, the rest are unimportant. 

Everyone knows of companies that 
pay below-average compensation to 
their executives, but chalk up decid- 
edly above-average profit increases. 
This is usually the result of leader- 
ship, and the leadership that pro- 
duces such results consists of many 
things. Three of its most important 
ingredients are: 

® The ability to set high goals for 
the company, and persuade individ- 
ual executives to adopt high perfor- 
mance standards that “stretch” their 
capacity. 

® The ability to organize the ef- 
forts of others and correctly assess 
the productivity of these efforts. 

® The ability to spot men who can 
assume greater responsibility, and 
provide the opportunity for them to 


do bigger things. 


Exhorting vs. Showing 

In general, it can be said that 
there are two types of leader: the 
emotional leader and what might be 
called the “show-the-way” leader. 
Many of the great company-builders 
are emotional leaders. They impart 
an almost religious fervor to the con- 
duct of their business, whether it is 
designing aircraft or selling insur- 
ance. Their companies are character- 
ized by a “close” executive group 
with an almost mystical belief in the 
ability of the leader to surmount all 
obstacles. 

The show-the-way leader is a dif- 
erent breed. Whereas the emotional 
leader generally operates most effec- 
tively in a smi all company environ- 
ment—and fre quently must be super- 
seded as the company attains sub- 
stantial size—the show-the-way lead- 
er is at his best in a big company. 
Outstanding current nite of this 
latter type of leadership are Ernest 
Breech of Ford Motor Company and 
Ralph J. Cordiner of General Elec- 
tric. 

The basic difference between the 
two types, of course, lies in their ap- 
proach. The emotional leader says. 

“Do as I say, because I know best.” 
The show-the-way leader says, “Here 
is what we want to do, and the rea- 
sons. There are several ways to do 
this within the framework of our poli- 
cies. Choose the one that suits you 
best.” 

Of course, the show-the-way lead- 
er must be sensitive to the critical 
needs of the company. Here is an 
example: The new chief executive of 
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an engineering-oriented concern do- 
ing both commercial and military 
business found that company profits 
were below industry levels. Shortly 
after assuming the presidency, he 
discovered the following opportuni- 
a 
There was a company-owned 
rese nt building devoted exclusively 
to government work, If it were sold 
and leased back, net income would 
be increased $300,000 annually, for 
working capital needs would be re- 
duced by several million dollars. 
2. A \ substantial proportion of the 
companys business machines were 
leased. By switching leased equip- 





THE AUTHOR «= Arch 
Patton has pioneered in 
the development of effec- 
tive yardsticks for meas- 
uring executive compen- 
sation. Several years ago 
he directed the American 
Management Association 
Executive Compensation 
which was in itself one of the first 


Survey, 
organized efforts to evaluate executive pay. 


More recently he has studied the effec- 
tiveness of executive incentives in some of 
the countrys leading companies. He has 
written and spoken extensively on such de- 
vices as stock options, deferred compensa- 
tion contracts, and incentive bonus plans. 

Mr. Patton, a principal in the manage- 
ment consulting firm of McKinsey & Com- 
pany, Inc., was for some years vice presi- 
dent in charge of merchandising and ad- 
vertising for the Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Company. 





ment from commercial to military 
work, $90,000 a year could be added 
to profits. 

3. Double - declining depreciation 
was used for tax purposes, with 
straight-line depreciation being used 
for reporting to stockholders. By 
switching government contracts from 
straight- line to double-declining de- 
preciation, nearly $400,000 annually 
could be added to net income. 

This executive's purpose, of course, 
was to point up what amounted to 
financial carelessness. He recognized 
that the engineers who dominated 
the company were careful by nature, 
and he chose this way of gaining 
their respect and confidence. This 
was show-the-way leadership at its 
best. 

The Discipline Motivation 

Discipline is the element that 
keeps the executive “team” working 
toward a common goal. It insures 


that individualism is kept within 
U.S. Navys slogan, “A 
reflects 


bounds. The 
tight ship is a happy ship, 
the positive element of discipline. 
Fear is implicit in discipline. If 
the baseball player cannot carry out 
his assigned role, he is benched. If 
the Army officer refuses to obey or- 


If the 


business executive is unable to carry 


ders. he is court-martialed. 
out his role. he too faces some pen- 
altv: withheld. 
his bonus may be reduced. he may 


promotion may be 


even be fired. 

Dr. Will Menninger, of the Men- 
ninger Psychiatric Clinic, commented 
during a recent seminar for top ex- 
ecutives that “anxiety is a major mo- 
tivation in producing change.” This 
implies what most top-level execu- 
tives recognize: that discipline— 
based on fear, which in turn pro- 
duces anxietv—is a spur to progress. 


Laxness Can Be Costly 

The importance of discipline as a 
motivation is not always understood. 
The sales department of a major 
heavy equipment producer had been 
trying for some months to get a par- 
ticular attachment designed for the 
1957 model. The president had told 
the engineering vice president that 
work on the gadget should be 
pushed. But the head of engineering 
did not think well of the idea, and 
consequently nothing was done. Sev- 
eral months later, the company s 
principal competitor introduced just 
such an attachment—which it had 
thoughtfully patented. The resulting 
competitive disadvantage dropped 
the companys share of market from 
37 per cent to 26 per cent in seven 
months, and cost over $1 million in 
net profit. 

The fact that the president took no 
disciplinary action—not even a bonus 
cut—against the engineering vice 
president for this failure has demor- 
alized an already weakened internal 
situation. 

An example of effective discipli- 
nary action was the decision of an- 
other chief executive, in a newly de- 
centralized company, to force the 
early retirement of an executive vice 
president who refused to delegate 
authority. The impact of this decision 
on the organization was electric. Pro- 
grams that had been lagging sud- 
denly began to move full steam 
ahead. Opposition to decentraliza- 
tion evaporated quickly, for the pres- 
ident had shown that he would not 
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tolerate a lack of internal discipline. 
long-term trends have con- 
tributed to the weakening of execu- 
tive discipline in recent vears. One is 
the shortage of qualifie d executives— 
disci- 


Two 


management hesitates to take 
fear someone 
second has evolved 


plin iry action for 
might quit. The 
from the effort to have executives at 
all levels “participate” in manage- 
ment. This “participa- 
tion. philosophy iS largely an out- 
crowth of efforts to deve sop manage- 
ment talent. In some situations, how- 
ever, it has become tainted by the 
implication that the company should 
develop the executive, r ather than 
simply give him the opportunity to 
deve lop himself. The effect is to dis- 
courage disciplinary action by foster- 
ing the notion that the executives are 
all “one big, happy family’—which 
suggests that discipline is ‘somehow 
The fact is- 
enced executives recognize—that a 
lack of discipline is one of the most 
serious roadblocks to company prog- 


democratic 


uUunnecessal’ry. aS eC x peri- 


ress. 


The Job Challenge Motivation 


The challenge men find in a job 
was called by Thorstein Veblen “the 
instinct of workmanship.” This is not 
man-against-man competition, but 
the desire to do an increasingly bet- 

job for the sheer satisfaction of 
accomplishment. 

The environment that appears to 
maximize this motivation is one in 
which the individual: 
® knows what is expected of him; 
that is, the scope of his responsibility 
and authority is clear-cut. 
® understands that top management 
expects some mistakes. 
® believes his work will be judged 
fairly and in terms of his responsi- 
bilities. 

Companies that are most success- 
ful in using job challenge as a pri- 
mary motivation have found that the 
organization of work is a critical fac- 
tor. A man who knows what he has 
to do and controls the elements mak- 
ing for success or failure suffers fewer 
frustrations—and hence is likely to 
have greater job satistaction—than, 
for example, a man working in a 
committee-run company who is not 
sure of the scope of his job. 

\ recent survey among young mid- 
dle-management people indicated 
that their most important single rea- 
son for remaining with their current 
employers was “that the job is inter- 
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esting and challenging.” And_ jobs 
can be made “interesting and chal- 
lenging- primi arily by giving the men 


who hold them real ‘responsibility. 


The Status Motivation 

For centuries the church and the 
military have recognized the impor- 
tance of status in maintaining au- 
thority and consistent leade ship. [n- 
dustry has used status for motivation 
only in comparatively recent years. 
\ century ago few companies had 
general managers, 
managers, or manufacturing 
managers. In the main, owners ran 
their own businesses. and there was 
little need for this type of status 
among the people supporting their 
efforts. 

As industry grew bigger and more 
complex, new status symbols were 1n- 
creasingly emploved. These changes 
have reflected organiz: ye il shifts 
fostered by a variety o "pressures. 
For ex: umple, the pas i of financial 
vice president—above the treasurer 
and controller — developed largely 
during the salary “freeze” of the war 
and postwar years. How much of the 
need for this change was organiza- 
tional and how much was status-ori- 
ented is debatable. 


vice presidents, 
sales 


One Way to Status 


The decentralization movement 
that is so widespread in industry to- 
day is creating entirely new status 
rel: itionships and has motivational 

values far beyond the resulting or- 
ganizational improvements. It is up- 
grading the authority of whole cad- 
res of executives and placing the 
mantle of leadership on the shoulders 
of many who have not worn it be- 
fore. Since responsibility appears to 
make men more often than it breaks 
them, this is a positive force of great 
potential. 

But many relics of industry's early 
lack of status-consciousness remain. 
The “chief clerk” in the railroad and 
steel industry generally carries fairly 
important responsibilities, vet the 
status implication of the title is such 
that few capable men seek the job. 
Although people are the most im- 
portant asset of a business, the status 
of the personnel executive in the in- 
dustrial hierarchy is usually far be- 
low that of other functional execu- 
tives. 

Many an executive would rather 
be elected vice president than re- 


This reflects an almost universal de- 
sire for some formal recognition of 
the individual's place on the team. 
Status thus underlies the incentive 
involved in promotion, for promotion 
means prestige as well as money. 

However, the use of status symbols 
can create problems. In an effort to 
develop a feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility among the heads of its 
newly decentralized divisions, one 
large company set them up as divi- 
sional presidents and made. their 
functional subordinates vice presi- 
dents. But no centralized planning 
and control mechanism was created. 
As time passed, the divisional presi- 
dents assumed greater and greater 
independence, with the result that 
serious interdivisional problems _ of 
products and markets arose. 

Because of the possible impact on 
the now status-conscious divisional 
presidents, top management _hesi- 
tated to reassert the authority it had. 
in effect, abdicated. As a result, the 
company suffered some serious losses 
in market position before a new chief 
executive regained proper control 
over the subordinate units. 


The Competition Motivation 

World records are rarely set with- 
out a stout competitor to “stretch” 
the athlete beyond his normal ca- 
pacity. The “four-minute mile” be- 
came a reality when Roger Bannister, 
a good miler, had to become a great 
miler to win over stiff competition. 

This principle holds true in the 
business world: A good executive de- 
velops faster under the lash of com- 
petition. Many companies recognize 
this and organize their activities so 
that there are several candidates 
available for every promotion oppor- 
tunity. If the corollary principle is 
also applied—th: it every promotion 
will go to the best qu: alified candi- 
date—the: executive “stretching” pro- 
cess goes on at all levels in the or- 
ganization. 

Many companies unnecessarily 
limit their own profits and growth by 
violating the basic conditions for the 
development of a competitive en- 
vironment—as when the business is 
organized on a one-over-one basis, 
with a single assistant reporting to 
the manager, or a single executive 
vice president reporting to the presi- 
dent. Similarly, when a company 
adopts the “crown prince” concept it 
is violating the spirit of the competi- 


ceive a $10,000 tax-exempt raise. continued on page 85 
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AS INDUSTRY'S LEADERS 
SEE IT 


Among other questions answered by business leaders in this 
Second Report of DR&MI’s Presidents’ Panel. . . 


” How good a job is lke doing? 


© Should nuclear weapons testing be banned? 


© What do business men think of recent Supreme Court decisions? 


© Who is the best man for President in 1960? 


© Should U.S. trade with Red China and satellites be encouraged? 


© Can the Government avert economic crises with present controls? 


G OVERNMENT IN THE United 
States has moved a long way from 
the ideal that Emerson recommend- 
ed a hundred years ago: “The less 
government we have the better, the 
fewer laws, and the less confided 
power. The accelerating transfer of 
power from the individual to the 
state has concerned many men— 
among them a large group of busi- 
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ness men. Having given up so much 
personal freedom in the cause of na- 
tional freedom and security, they are 
disturbed by the possibility that it 
may later be put to some unwise use. 
But for business men our times have 
become, politically as well as eco- 
nomically, less an age of anxiety than 
an age of uneasy confidence. 

In press conferences, at the bar- 


gaining table, and on the platform, 
business leaders often speak in one 
tone of voice; in private, quite an- 
other. Yet frequently some of the 
more vocal industrial 
urged their silent colleagues to stand 
up and be counted—to speak up with 
the same conviction as do the labor 


leaders have 


groups, the farm groups, the voters 


leagues. Recently, Clarence Francis, 
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tormer board chairman - General 
“As head « 
sive business it is my 

to speak out in behalf of my 
svstem otf demo- 


Foods. said: a progres- 


reaptnsitality 


business and the 
cratic progressive capitalism it repre- 
sents; to recognize that business 
leadership is nothing less than a 
public trust and that an economically 


strong, free, prosperous, and peace- 





Should Nuclear Testing 
Be Prohibited? 


THIS PERCENTAGE 
OF PRESIDENTS 
REPORTING SAID 25 50 75 


se 








NO 


YES 


DON’T 
KNOW 











ful America is the responsibility ot 
all.” 

No more than other men can busi- 
issues and 


hess men escape the 


Government acts ot our day—the 
Communist threat, the possible long- 
range consequences of nuclear test- 
ing, whether trade with Red satellite 
countries should be encouraged, the 
pressures of Washington's fiscal or 
statutory restraints, the impact of 
the Supreme Courts decisions, the 
quality of the leaders and lawmakers 
on Capitol Hill. These are all practi- 
cal matters which shape profits, mar- 
kets, and growth. Here is how the 
112 industrial leaders on The Presi- 
Panel view some _ ot 


dents these 


major issues. 


Ike: Outstanding or Slipping? 

First. how does the Panel feel 
about the present Administration in 
Washington? It might be 
that, after twenty vears 
experimental 
corporate 


assumed 
under two 
strong and _ socially 
Democratic pre ‘sidents, 


leaders would teel more content as 


we wind up the fifth year under a 
Republican president. Especially, e1 
thusiasm might be expected saat 
DR&MI’s Panel—which, as will be 
documented later in more detail. 
overwhelmingly, though not unani- 
mously, Re public: in. But these presi- 
dents feelings are mixed, their praise 
qualified, and the disappointment 
felt by many of them grave and 
strongly stated. 

Evaluations of the current Admin- 
istration range all the way trom “the 
best we ever had,” “outstanding,” 
and “no more effective leadership in 
to the compk: ints “superficial 
and opportunistic, “has gone New 
Dealish,” and “slipping. But extreme 
reactions are not typical of the group. 
More than eight out of ten men are 


sight” 


more moderate—and more mixed—in 
their praise and criticism. About halt 
ot these feel that the Administration 
is generally good, a_ fifth express 
some disappointment, and the rest 
find it satisfactory. 

Ty pical ot many of the more favor- 
able comments is that of the presi- 
dent who says he is “strong for 
Eisenhower, but a little mystified at 
his budget spending views.” Or the 
similar view that Ike is 
reasonably good job, except in polic- 
ing expenditures.” One man, 
fied with Washington's management 
ot domestic affairs, feels that Secre- 
tary of State Dulles is “too inflexible 
and somewhat academic in foreign 
policies.” Other men, after approv- 
ing the Administration on balance, 
express “some doubts on foreign pol- 
icy, or say “still needs strong deci- 
sions to protect our countrys free- 
dom.” 


doing a 


satis- 


Some of the presidents regard the 
Administration as “too Keynesian” or 
“too socialistic,’ but a larger propor- 
tion teel, on the whole, that Ike is 
“trying to do a good job, but political 
cross-currents interfere. Other com- 
ments express more patience with 
the facts of political life than disen- 
chantment with the men now leading 


HOW GOOD A JOB IS THE 
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““Good job done; no more effective 
lea ership in sight.”’ 


“Excellent job being done.”’ 


“The best thing that has been done 
during the past generation.” 


GOOD........... SAY 48% 


‘“‘Seeking to do an honest job in good 
faith.”’ 


“The President and members of his 
Administration are working hard to 
give leadership and establish sound 
policies of government.” 


‘“‘More liberal than necessary, but 
generally commendable.” 


‘“‘Doing a good job. Has the oppor- 
tunity of doing a better one, espe- 
cially on labor matters and monetary 
policy.’ 


ter 
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“Generally a pretty fair job. Un- 
fortunately, politics is still the mo- 
tivating force too much of the time.” 


“‘Eqvorable, but am concerned about 
upward spending curve.” 
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“It spends too much.” 


t: “Trying hard, but a bit too vacil- 
lating ; 
ing a good job under difficulties’; 
“Honest, but badly hampered by par- 
tisan politics’; 
dynamic or brilliant”; 
as it started out to be’; 
Humphreys ; 
more truly outstanding individuals.” 
(For other comments, see box above.) 


“Honest and dedicated: do- 


“Adequate, but not 
“Not as strong 
“Too few 
“Satisfactory, but needs 


Is the Budget Too Big? 

The battle of the $71.8 billion Fed- 
eral budget has been raging since 
the President first presented it to 
Congress and former Secretary of 





AMONG the Panel 
members are the 
presidents pictured 
on this and the fol- 
lowing pages. Com- 
plete list appears on 
paze 140 
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ADMINISTRATION DOING? 


“Riding two horses at once. Does not 
appear to have unified direction. 
Cannot be truly effective if it con- 
tinues to depend on waning popu- 
larity of Eisenhower.”’ 


“It has been a good Administration, 
but since last election it has seemed 
to be lacking in the aggressive, tena- 
cious leadership necessary to achieve 
main objectives.”’ 


“Disappointed—it is trying to do 
everything for everybody.” 


“| am disappointed in its failure to 
reduce budgetary requirements and 
to provide tax relief. | am concerned, 
too, that it has not put into effect 
more extensively sound management 
practices. However, its efforts to 
resist inflation and to reverse the 
trend toward more powerful Federal 
government have been encouraging.” 


“Greatly disappointed—little or no 
difference from New Deal.”’ 


POOR... 6.5557 EE 


‘“‘Modern Republicans resemble New 
Dealers in their zeal for socialistic 


planning and _ international give- 
aways.” 
“Incompetent.” 


the Treasury George M. Humphrey 
spoke critically of it, later detending 
it and his own policies in fourteen 
working days of harassment, from 
mid-June to mid-July, before the 
Senate Finance Committee. At an- 
other early Summer hearing betore 
the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Defense Secretary Charles E. 
Wilson said: “I dont see why we 
should cut the defense budget at all. 
It mvstifies me. I dont think the 
Russians are five feet tall now any 
more than I thought thev were ten 
feet tall last vear.” The Panel presi- 
dents were asked to cast their votes 


in the budget controversy by an- 
swering a triple-choice question: “Do 
you think the present Federal budget 
is (1) realistic, considering the state 
of world affairs (2) in need of some 
cutting or (3) getting out of con- 
trol?” The sma‘lest group—one sixth 
of the presidents — thinks today’s 
budget is realistic, but appare mntly 
feels some need to qualify this an- 
swer. For example, men, 
after agreeing that the present budg- 
et is realistic “with the exce ption that 


several 


we need improved efficiencies,’ urge 
that the Administration make “4 con- 
tinuing effort toward reduced cost 


of Government, as outlined in the 
Hoover Report.” 

One president, who feels that the 
budget is both realistic and 
of some cutting, explains his dual 
vote like this: “In view of the politi- 
cal atmosphere, I think the proposed 
realistic. I would 


in need 


level is however. 


guess that every business man who 
has done business with the Govern- 
ment knows of places where mone, 
fo take the positica 


cant be 


can be saved. ' 
that 
therefore. is likewise unsouna.” 
Against the one-sixth of the Panel- 
ists who think the Federal budget 3 
realistic, an even third feel that it is 
getting out of control. One man in 
this group adds: “It got out of coi- 
trol in tne 1930's and has never been 
recaptured since.” But the largest 
number of the presidents—exactly 
halt—feel that the budget is in need 
of some cutting, as one man suggests. 
“according to the principles of sound 


improvements made. 


public finance and considering the 
spending burden which can sifely be 
borne by the American people. 


Peace: The Pay-Off 

The tact that much of the esti- 
mated $40 billion which the Govern- 
ment currently 
goes to private industry has suggest- 


spends tor 


ed to some that our prosperit may 
become too denendent on de- 
To find out how 


have 
tense expenditures. 


detense 


the Panel presidents feel on this 
basic issue, two were 
asked. First, ° 
a significant amount of Government 
contract work at present?” Second, 
“If the Western nations and the 
Soviet bloc should reach a sweeping 
(and ftoolproot) disarmament agree- 
ment, and the U.S. proceeded to cut 
defense spending ana taxes drasti- 
cally. what long- range ettect do vou 
think this would have on the 


omv? On vour own company s plan- 


questions 
‘Is vour company doing 


CCOTI- 


ning? 

Whether or not the companies con- 
significant 
amount of Government contract 
-third of them are the 
pattern of answers to the 


“erned were doing a 
work (one 
second 
question was the same. Two out of 
three 
the non-detense 
nothing would 

healthier. in the 
tic reduction of 


And. 


hvpotnetical action on. their 


as well as 
tee] that 
CCOTOTIYN 


men. in the detense 
companies. 
make the 
long run, than dras- 
detense spending. 


effect of this 


OWT) 


in forecasting the 


companies, the pre ‘sidents split fiftv- 
fitty peace the results would be 


highly beneficial or sak temporarily 





Should the U.S. Trade with 
China and Red Satellites? 
THIS PERCENTAGE 


OF PRESIDENTS 
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disruptive to their crowth 


and expansion planning. 


present 
\ tew men 
cLUISWeETS., 
and a scant minority—one in twenty 
—teel that 100 per cent peacetime 
‘rrent to 
the continued ¢ the U.S. 
economy and of their own compa- 
One out of five 


were noncommittal in both 


production would be a det 
crowth of 


mies in it. men Savs 
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his company would feel no eftect 
at all from such an action. A few— 
exactly three of the Panelists—see no 
possibility of greatly reduced defense 
spending. 


Long-Range Forecasts 


There was near-unanimity, how- 
ever, that the long-range benefits 
would be achieved only after 
temporary displacements and adjust- 
ments. Here are some of the predic- 
tions the presidents made on _ the 
immediate and long-range eftects of 
drastic defense-spending cuts: “A 
bumpy, but ultim: itely healthy ef- 
fect—deflationary ; “Temporary busi- 
ness displaceme nt followed by great 
growth on a solid basis’; “W ould cre- 
ate boom in consumer durable goods, 
housing, travel’; “Initially cause im- 
mediate recession, but then through 
increased world trade would greatly 
increase economic activity ; 


some 


gram’; “Cutback first two years ; 
“Very little effect on our planning’; 
“Trying to plan now—major problem 
appears to be difficulty of unwinding 





Political Affiliations 


HIS P 
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large engineering staff’; “Stimulation 
as result of lower taxes’: “Would 
temper growth plans—ultimate effect 
negligible’; “A drastic cutback in our 
defense production would not seri- 
ously affect our future planning, al- 
though we could not immediately 
sheaths our displaced defense work- 
ers on our commercial output’; 
“Would likely increase rate of expan- 
sion; “We have planned for both.” 
(For more views, see page 144.) 


Red Trade -- Or Not 
Among the many crucial issues 
now being debated, both publicly 
and privately, is whether the current 
U.S. commitment to diplomatic non- 
recognition of Red China should 
continue to include an economic em- 
bargo—at least of nonmilitary goods. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
has. gone on record with the state- 
ment: “Trade with Commu- 





“Very wholesome — more 
money would be available to 
the consumer for advanced 


peacetime pursuits and gen- see 


eral purchasing power; com- 
panies too would have more 
for capital expenditure ; 
“Mal-distribution of labor 
force, some additional plant 
capacity; in time, domestic 
needs such as highway con- 
struction could take up 
slack”; “After initial read- 
justments would tremen- 
dously increase prosperity ; 
“Serious dislocations, re- 
grouping; bankrupt- 
cies ; “Would divert money 
from materials of destruction 
to schools, roads, hospitals, 
better homes’: “I feel there is 
virtually no likelihood of this 
happening ; “Bullish.” 
Gaging the effects of a 
drastic reduction of arms 
spending on their own com- 
pany planning, the men say: 
“Would 


some 


accelerate our ex- 
growth 





and pro- 


become the 


said it was too early 
fifths of the industrial leaders did write in specific 
preferences in the straw poll for 1960. Here are the 
men they picked: 


WHO FOR 1960? 


Panel presidents were asked whom they would like to 
1960. 
Two out of ten declined to cast a straw vote for any 
particular indiy idui il, saving that they hope ‘d a good 
Republican” or “man with business experience ’ would 
One-tenth of 
the men passed the question by, and another tenth 
But three- 


elected President of the United States in 


next U.S. chief executive. 


to make a choice. 


Number 
of Votes 


NIXON ...........ccc0. ace aw ees 30 
KNOWLAND .........eeeceecee: 7 
NIXON OR KNOWLAND........... 3 
NIxON OR GRUENTHER.......... l 
NixOn OR WARREN............. l 
NIXON ORK FULBRIGHT........... | 
WO. cc ccc ca seenceeseevecs 2 
COOPER .........00 0c cee eee eee l 
COOPER OR DEWEY............. l 
lo a 2 
HERTER OR SYMINGTON......... l 
I oa. on asc, xd ben aaree bets os l 
SOND oo ox wile xk Ra mewn ] 
INE oi oie 6 Bike tn dade wae éa 1 
MEYNER OR WILLIAMS.......... 1 


nist China is used to develop 
as rapidly as possible a for- 
midable military establish- 
ment and a heavy industry 
to support it.’ ’ The Adminis- 
tration has also feared that 
letting either American goods 
or newspaper men into Chi- 
na may open the way subtly 
but irreversibly to ultimate 
diplomatic recognition of Pe- 
king. But many have argued 
otherwise. Henry Ford _ Il, 
for one, has contended: 
“Weve got to take a new 
look at our relations with the 
Communist satellites. I think 
we need to be realistic and 
decide whether our trade 
and aid policy . is in our 
own best interests.” | 
DR&MIs Panel presidents 
were invited to cast their 
votes for or against increased 
American trade with Red 
China and/or other Commu- 
nist nations. Here are the re- 
sults: in favor, 41.2 per cent; 
continued on page 135 
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Today, at the height of a record prosperity, businesses are increas- 
ingly changing hands. Even if you’ve no intention of ever putting your 
own company on the market, you may decide to “‘split off’ a division 
some day—or you may be approached tomorrow with an offer that 
deserves serious consideration. Here are the pitfalls to be avoided and 


the advantages to be sought. . 


WHEN A COMPANY SELLS OUT 


@ Three years ago, a New England 
manufacturer refused an attractive 
offer tor his although it 
badly needed working capital and 
more experienced management. By 
now, the company has lost almost 
twice what the buyer offered to pay. 
@ A small manufacturer sold out to 
a holding company seve ‘ral years ago 
for the equivalent of one year’s earn- 
ings. The business has been return- 
ing substantially more than the pur- 
chase price to the new owner each 
vear since then. 

' These are examples—not typical, 
perhaps, but actual—of what can 
happen if you dont watch your step 
when you enter the m: ket with a 
business to sell, or when a buyer 
walks up to you with an offer. 


business. 
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And there's a good chance that vou 
will be getting an offer 
davs, if you havent 
market for businesses is a highly ac- 
tive one. Up to 1,000 we ll-publicize “d 
major deals are transacted annually. 
The combined value of the 
that change hands amounts to nearly 
$2 billion a year—almost as much as 
the proceeds in 1956 of all newly 
issued common stocks. In addition. 
there are uncounted thousands of 
less-publicized or unannounced sell- 
outs of smaller companies. Consider- 
ing the thousands of sell-outs, the 
much greater number of negotiations 
required to produce them, and the 
many pressures to sell, there are few 
sizable companies in which the ques- 
tion will never arise. 


assets 


one of these 
alreadv. The 


When vour role becomes that of 
vou are automatically at 
| You will probably sell 
a business only once, but the buyer 
vou deal with is likely to have 


Rapidly 


seller. al clis- 


advantage. 


been 
a buyer many times before. 
diversifying companies such as Fore- 
most Dairies, Inc., Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., and American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. bought 
more than a dozen businesses each 
in recent years. 

This means that the 
seller needs to have a planned pro- 
gram, founded on a rational analvsis 
of whether or not he really ought to 
sell in the first place—and if so to 
what kind of buyer, for what price, 


have 


prospective 


at what terms. and when. The seller 
who makes up his mind on these 
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points before he goes into the corpo- 
rate marketplace is much more likely 
to come out with what he wants. 


The Corporate Market 


Unlike the stock and commodities 
markets, where sales of standard 
items are handled rapidly and im- 
personally according to regular pro- 
cedure, the corporate market involves 
personalized dealing over completely 
non-standard items and follows no 
formal procedure whatever. Transac- 
tions may be arranged directly by 
the buying and selling principals. 
Brokers m: iy represent one or both 
parties. Or a sale may be negotiated 
by an investment banker, an ac- 
countant, an attorney, or a consultant 
representing either principal. 

Its a mgmy selective market in 
which each pi arty is apt to have his 
own particular tri iding formula to 
satisfy. Fre que ntly negotiations must 
be pursued on a rrial- and-error ba- 
sis. Because published corporate 
statements are often incomplete and 
data on most privately held compa- 
nies is scarce, and_ sellers 
often have to grope to find out 
whether each fits the other's trading 
formula. Negotiations are further 
complicated by the need for secrecy. 
No one wants to di\ ulge confidenti: al 
information to an outsider with 
whom a deal may never be con- 
summated. . 

Personalities play a decisive role. 
The facts and figures may indicate 
a perfect corporate match, but if the 
principals dont get along—even for 
the most trivial reason—the deal is 
likely to fall through. 

Little then, that it fre- 
quently takes anywhere from five to 
30 attempts to complete one corpo- 


buyers 


wonder. 


rate sale. In just one year, for exam- 
ple. no tewer than 207 sellers came 
to Rockwell Manutacturing Co. Only 


two of the 207 succeeded in complet- 


ing a sale. Similarly, while over 200 
sellers approached the Elgin Nation- 
al Watch Company in a 21l-month 
period, only three companies were 
actually sold to E lgin. 

Before entering this market as a 
seller, it's wise to take a look at some 
of the things that could go 
and lay plans to avoid them. 

For one thing, an owner may sell 
when he doesnt really need to. There 
are other busi- 
ness problems besides selling out. 

And a number of other hazards 
exist. If he chooses the wrong buyer, 
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wrong 


wavs to solve basic 





the seller may later see his company 
liquidated or badly mi unhandled for 
the sake of immediate profits. If he 
sells on a share of future profits, the 
new owner may fail to maintain or 
earnings, and the in- 
expects may not 


increase the 
come the seller 
materialize. 

Or the price of the buver’s stock 
that is taken in trade could drop dis- 
astrously. The listed common stock 
of one aggressive acquirer dropped 
60 per cent in a recent 18-month 
period, with consequent losses to 
those who had been paid in stock 
for their companies. If the seller 
plans to remain with the company 
after the sale, he must make sure he 
wont find himself subordinated to 
executives with whom he is com- 
pletely incompatible. 

Still another hazard in a corporate 
sale is putting too high or too low a 
price on the business, as happened in 
the two examples cited at the be- 
ginning of this article. Overvaluing 
discourages worthwhile buyers and 
may delay a sale that should be ear- 
ried off promptly. Undervaluing is a 
mistake for which a seller can expect 
little mercy, even from the most 
charitable buyer. 

Poor timing is another seller’s haz- 
ard. An owner may drive his price 
down if he puts his company on the 
market in times of tight money, ma- 
terials shortage, labor strite, or soft- 
ness in the industry or the economy 
in general. He should wait for more 
favorable circumstances if he can. 
He should beware, too, of impa- 
tience. It may lead him to sell out be- 
fore his earnings record has enough 
substance to command the best price. 
A small publisher put his business on 
the block two years ago, before it 
had developed real v ahie:. Luckily, 
he was persuaded to withdraw from 
the market. Now he can command 
a substantially greater price—and he 
may not have to sell at all. 


Reasons for Selling 

Why does an owner sell out? What 
induces him to part with a business 
in which he has been the majority 
stockholder—and perhaps the moving 
spirit—for many years? Taxes, need 
for management or capital, changing 
personal needs and desires, or the 
existence of a sick part in a sound 
business—any of these may be a good 
reason for selling. 

If, as a majority stockholder of 
a business, you find that the taxes 
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itemized below are preventing you 
from accumulating sufficient liquid 
funds to pay estate taxes, you may 
well consider selling out. Doing this 
during your lifetime on a planned 
basis can avert the necessity of a 
possibly disadvantageous forced sale 
by your widow and your estate. 

Most companies that are sold are 
owned or controlled by one or a few 
principals. Under current laws, their 
estates must pay av a Federal estate tax 
ranging from 3 3 per cent on $5,000 to 
77 per cent on amounts over $10 
million. State taxes on estates gener- 
ally take another substantial bite. 
These taxes must be paid in cash, 
even if the estate is forced to sell the 
deceased owners company to raise 
it. And it is virtually impossible to 
forecast accurately w hat the Govern- 
ment’s evaluation of an estate will 
be. Moreover, there are at least three 
Federal taxes in addition to personal 
and corporate income taxes—the gift 
tax, the accumulated earnings tax, 
and the personal holding company 
tax—that may make it difficult to 
accumulate sufficient cash to pay 
estate taxes. 


Some Tax Advantages 


Tax inducements to selling out are 
found in the lower corporate and in- 
dividual capital gains tax rates. A 
corporation can sell out a part of its 
assets and, under certain conditions, 
be taxed at a maximum rate of 25 
per cent, as against a top income 
tax rate of 52 per cent. Similarly, the 
highest personal income tax rate on 

capital | gains is 25 per cent, as com- 
pared to the top income tax rate of 
91 per cent. 

Finally, one of the most important 
tax inducements is the so-called tax- 
free reorganization. The seller gen- 
erally pays no tax at the time of the 

sale of his business if the transaction 
involves only an exchange of stock. 

If the business lacks sufficient cap- 
ital, selling out to a better-financed 
organization may be the best solu- 
tion. Even in times of easier credit, 
many businesses cannot raise sufh- 
cient capital on the right terms. This 
factor is important for: 
® a new company with heavy initial 
development expenses, much prom- 
ise, but little profitable history on 
which to base an appeal for a loan 
or tor equity capital; 
® a company whose rapidly growing 
sales volume demands more work- 

continued on page 108 
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BUSINESS MEN WITH BRUSH and EASEL 


SHORTLY af- 
ter World War 
Il. when short- 
ages of all kinds 
were plaguing 
the nation, a 
company tempo- 
rarily unable to 
take on any new customers decided — ing 
to devote its booth at a trade show from coast to coast. It has already 
to an exhibit of paintings by business 
men. The executive in charge thought 
he would be lucky if he got a dozen 
pictures to hang; instead, he got 
scores. And his booth attracted more 
visitors than any other at the expo- 
sition. 

The executive who paints for a 
hobby is no great rarity, despite the 
popular notion that business men 
are, if anything, picture-collectors 
rather than picture-producers. Num- 


bers of them not only paint, but paint 
on a professional level. 

Proot, if proof is needed, can be 
found in a show devoted entirely to 
business mens pictures, “From the 
Executives Easel,” which is now on 
a two-year tour of the country and 





will be shown at art museums, lead- 
universities, and civic centers 
been exhibited in several cities. 

The exhibition is being circulated 
by the American Federation of Arts. 
The AFA, which was at first reluc- 
tant to associate itself with amateurs. 
consented to do so on condition the 
pictures were chosen by museum di- 
rectors and were worth seeing tor 
their own sake, not merely as curi- 
osities. Selections were made by di- 


rectors of museums in eight cities 
from New York to California. 














—— ‘ 
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Information about these paintings will be found on page 56 
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Sponsor of the show is Manpower, 
Inc., Milwaukee, whose president 
Klmer Winter, himself a Sunday 
painter, conceived the idea—though 
not with the thought of showing his 
own pictures. Although his work has 
already appeared in several shows 
on the professional level, Mr. Winter 
chose not to be represented in From 
the Executive's Easel.” 

In his trips around the country, 
Mir. Winter met a 
full-time executives who 


had number of 


were also 


part-time painters of considerable 
skill. The idea of an exhibition struck 
him as a good wav ol encouraging 
other executives to tr their hand at 
art (and a good wa of improving 
public relations tor \lanpower, Ine 
“As a business executive steps into 
his office.” savs Mr. Winter, “his ac- 


continued on page 54 
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Pick a lab 
by quality, 
not price 











First, make sure 
you wont research, 
not engineering 


HE DAY when industrial research 
was considered an expensive luxury 
is past. For a lot of companies today 
it is a necessitv. well worth the dol- 
lars spent. W ithout applied research 
company or 
How 


—carried on within the 
by an outside organization—the 
of new products and processes would 
soon dry up, and concerns 
would be out of business altogether. 


may lead a 


many 
Two main reasons 
manufacturer to buy research on the 
outside: lack ot the proper research 
staff or overloading of existing staff. 
In either case, the that 
takes its research problem to an out- 


COTMMPpal 


side organization loses the 
retained know-how but 
advantages. 

Dealing with a research organiza- 


tion is a business relationship like 


any other, requiring mutual faith and 
respect. The scientists and engineers 
who staff the independent research 
organizations are, as a group, all men 
of exceptional integrity. It is hard 
to find clients who have felt they 
were dishonestly or even unfairly 
treated. 

When you buy research, dont ex- 
pect that a single project will neces- 
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benefit of 
gains other 


BUYING CONTRACT RESEARCH 
An Inside Guide to ““Outside’’ Research 


MELVIN MANDELL, Senior Editor 


sarily pay off new or improved 
products or processes or lowered pro- 
Research means mov- 
and that is 


when re- 


duction costs. 
ing into unknown areas, 
But 
results can be 
more projects 
the better 


always speculative. 
earch does pay, the 
spectacular—and_ the 
you have going at once, 
chance of a payott. 
Let's that 
has run unusual 
problem: your process is less efficient 


asSsurTne VOour company 


into an technical 


than a competitor s; or sales are drop- 


ping and you wonder whether your 
plant can produce a different prod- 
uct; or new product lines are causing 
among 


special technical difficulties 
your your factory is 
polluting the surrounding air Or wa- 
As a result, ' decided 
research 


customers: or 


vou have 
organization 


ters. 
to call on a 
tor help. 
Before you even set about picking 
vour outfit, youve got some work to 
do. First, make that you want 
research and not just technical ad- 
vice or routine testing. There are 
plenty of technical consultants and 
testing organizations available, al- 
though such services are also avail- 
able trom most research laboratories. 


sure 
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If your company has a technical 
staff of its own, have it make an 
initial technical evaluation—even if 
you have already determined that 
its members are unqualified (or are 
too busy) to do the complete job. 
This step, by clarifying the problem, 
will help you se lect a research out- 
fit—and it will also train your staff 
for the vital job of liaison with the 
outside researchers. 

[f you lack a technical staff, dont 
be afraid to call in an outside re- 
search group to define the problem 
(a vital step in all research ) and help 
vou determine what you want in the 
way of a solution. Or, you might con- 
sider hiring a consultant to make the 
initial evaluation; later he can act 
as your liaison man with the research 
organization. Where the problem 
calls for a considerable expenditure 
in a little-known field, you might 
even consider having one or more re- 
search organizations make a techni- 
cal evaluation or “literature search” 
(a study of all prior publications in 
the field, foreign as well as domes- 
tic) before letting a contract that 
calls for actual experimentation. 

A number of different types of or- 
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Buying industrial research is a business 





relationship with its own special ground rules. 
Here, both buyers and sellers of “‘outside“’ 
research tell you how to get the most for your money. 


Contracts do 
not guarantee 
results 





Watch the proj- 
ect, but do 
not direct it 





ganizations offer industrial research 
on a contract basis. They include 
nonprofit foundations, commercial 
laboratories, college research divi- 
sions, and research divisions of manu- 
facturers looking for more work. All 
operate in roughly the same way. 

Picking a research organization 
isn't easy because each research proj- 
ect demands a different combination 
of talents and experience. Buying re- 
search isnt like buying certain other 
types of industrial goods, where com- 
petitive products are very similar and 
price is the determining factor. In 
research, quality is what counts—and 
quality may be comparatively costly. 

Fortunate lv, research organizations 
in general are not given to misrepre- 
senting their own capabilities. Few 
will hesitate to refer potential clients 
to a rival research organization when 
it is much better qualified to do a 
particular job. 

Since travel costs will be added to 
your bill, it is no more than simple 
logic to work with a group near your 
plant or headquarters if possible. 

If your problem calls for highly 
speci ialized research skills and e xperi- 
ence in a particular field, the job of 
selection may be easier. Most re- 
search organizations are best known 
for a particular specialty, although 
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all offer a variety of experience. Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is outstanding in metal- 
lurgy; A. D. Little, Inc., in Boston 
is preeminent in low-temperature 
studies; Foster D. Snell of New York, 
a commercial lab, is a leader in sur- 
face chemistry; Armour Research 
Foundation of Chicago is tops in 
coatings; Stanford Research Institute 
in California is well known for its 
skill in electronics and solar energy; 
Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh is out- 
standing in the solution of industrial 
health problems; Commonwealth 
Engineering in Dayton, Ohio, is a 
leader in che ‘mistry. 

If a particular specialty is required 
for what is essentially a minor part of 
vour project, dont let this be the 
major criterion in selecting a research 
group. Part of the work can be sub- 
contracted if necessary. 

If your project c: alls for consider- 
able use of e xpensive instruments or 
computers, you will naturally look 
first for an organization that already 
owns this equipment. ( Usually the 
foundations are most elaborately 
equipped.) But know-how should 
still be the first consideration, for 
equipment can always be rented. 

Although different research organ- 
izations offer varying experience in 




















Research results 
can be carried as 
far as you want 








different fields. tew are completely 
Nearly all ofter at 


some experience in almost every field 


one-sided. least 
because of the widespread break- 


down in the traditional scientific 
boundaries. 

Timing may be an important cri- 
terion. If you need to have your an- 
swer in a few months, some research 
groups wont touch the lob. Nlost 
preter to work on projects that can 
he scheduled over at least twelve 
months. Mellon Institute prefers even 
three 


longer-range contracts to five 


vears is their avera 


(ys 
— * 


It is best to investigate more than 
one group in each area of research 
vou are interested in. [If vour first 


choice has a similar contract from a 
competitor of yours, it wont accept 
a contract from you. Some organiza- 
tions, like Denison Research Founda- 
tion in Powell, Ohio, wont even take 
work trom competitors in widely dif- 
fering fields of research. 

The final criterion is the wav the 
group proposes to solve the problem. 
When you have narrowed the choice 
down to two, or at most three. groups, 
ask each to prepare a technical pro- 
Although 


which usually 


posal, these proposals 


state an estimated 
cost ) can indicate only how the prob- 
lem will be approached, they are 
caretully prepared, and the caliber of 
the proposal is usually a_ reliable 
indicator of the brainpower the or- 
ganization can put to work on your 
project. 


What Goes into the Contract? 

Research projects usually involve 
signing a contract, although some 
commercial laboratories will start 
work on a less formal basis. The usual 
contract or understanding states the 
amount to be spent over a specified 
number of months. 

What the estimated price in the 
contract really means is that the re- 
searchers wont spend more than this 
amount without consulting yvou—and 
they may quite possibly spend less. 

Although the schedule may call tor 
equal expenditures each month, the 
actual rate may vary. Costs are likely 
to be lower at the start, because 
most projects begin with a literature 
search. When actual experimentation 
begins, cost will rise—and the rise 
may be sharp if the project calls for 
some special device or equipment. 
Usually the client is not charged di- 
rectly for instrument time ( Battelle 
does figure this separately), but if 
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special equipment is needed and lit- 
tle further use for it is foreseen, he 
may have to pay for it. If so, it be- 
comes his property. 


Be Prepared 

Dr. Murray Berdick, coordinator ot 
research for Evans Research & De- 
velopment, New York, recommends 
that each agreement include a “kitty ~ 
for special side tests or studies not 
directly related to the main project. 
This will enable vour director of re- 
search or chief engineer to trv outa 
promising but unexplored idea with- 
out having to negotiate a separate 


looks 


hopetul, it can be made the subject of 


contract. Ht the experiment 


more extensive experimentation un- 
der another contract. 

The contract usually includes bill- 
ing terms. Monthly billing is by far 
the most common plan, although 
some commercial laboratories — bill 
weekly—and some clients, like the 
Government. are billed quarterly. 
None of the research organizations 
likes to wait until termination to col- 
lect its money, because that calls for 
hnancing. 

The cost of a single researcher on 
the doctoral level, including salary 
and overhead, is at least $25,000 a 
vear, and rising rapidly toward $30,- 





WHERE TO FIND THEM 


These reference sources list contract 
research organizations and the kind of 
work they specialize in, 





@ Industrial Research Laboratories of 
the United States, Tenth Edition, 
1956. Publication No. 379, National 
Academy of Washington, 
D.C. $10. 


Sciences, 


e Directory of the American Council 
of Independent Laboratories, Inc., 
Sixth Edition, 1956. Available on re- 
quest from the ACIL, 4302 East-West 
Highway, Washington 14, D.C. 


e Directory of Industrial Research 
Laboratories in New York State, 1954. 
Available on request from the New 





York State Department of Commerce, 
Albany, N.Y. 


e Directory of Member Institutions, 
Engineering College Research Coun- 
cil. The 1957 edition will be available 
shortly from Renato Contini, secretary, 
ECRC, New York University, New 
York 53. $2. 


e And, of course, your local classified 
telephone directory (under Research 
Organizations ). 
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000. Research, consequently, is not 
cheap. To take one example, Evans 
Research & Development charges 
$4.50 per hour for technicians (in- 
cluding overhead ), $10 per hour for 
chemists, and $20 per hour for proj- 
ect leaders. Denison Research charges 
$10 to $15 per hour for top scientists, 
exclusive of overhead. 

The most common method otf com- 
puting charges is to take direct labor 
costs and then add an overhead tac- 
tor, usually 100 to 125 per cent. ( Ac- 


75 to 


tual overhead figures vary trom 
nearly 150 per cent. ) 


How Smali a Job? 

All research organizations — like 
large long-term contracts, but some 
will take small unprofitable contracts 
in the hope they will lead to bigger 
jobs. Each has some minimum dollar 
limit on projects accepted, but not 
all will reveal this figure. Mellon In- 
stitute frankly states it will not han- 
dle any contracts below $16,500, its 
average man-year cost. Most groups 
will dip as low as $5,000, and South- 
west Research will undertake a job 
for the startlingly low figure of $100. 
(Director Harold J]. Vagtborg admits 
that the Institute is losing money at 
that figure. The Institute accepts the 
small contracts because it has a pol- 
icv of promoting industrial research 
in the Southwest. ) 

If you find that a particular re- 
search project is going to be too 
costly tor your company to finance 
alone, look into the possibility of get- 
ting your trade association to spon- 
sor it, especially if the results of the 
project will strengthen the position 
of your industry. 

Cooperative research is growing 
fast in the United States, although it 
is not yet so widespread here as in 
Europe. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute has already sponsored 
some $5 million worth of cooperative 
research at Battelle and the National 
Bureau of Standards. The Copper 
and Brass Research Association has 
also sponsored many projects. The 
Alloy Casting Institute spends 65 
per cent of its budget on contract 
research; this has now built up to a 
total of $1.5 million. 

A sensitive point in the relation- 
ship of the research organization and 
the potential customer is the use 
made of the technical proposal. Most 
research groups require the potential 
client to return all copies of the pro- 

continued on page 118 
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“We cut receiving paperwork 68% 
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WE'VE JUST GOT TO BREAK THE JAM IN OUR RECEIVING DEPARTMENT! DO YOU 
KNOW WE HAVE STOCK ON THE FLOOR OVER A WEEK—AND NO REPORTS OUT YET! 
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Chase Manhattan 


sifts the facts 


about foret gn trade 


From every commercially important part of the globe, a 

stream of facts and figures flows into the International 

Department of Chase Manhattan. 

Some are the answers to direct questions asked by importers and 
exporters. Others are the facts requested by Chase Manhattan 
specialists themselves in order to keep informed 

on world trade conditions. 

More than 51,000 correspondent banks and branches are 
interconnected with Chase Manhattan... and they are located in every 
commercially important trade center in the world. That assures the 
businessman of fast, fresh, locally informed information and 
banking services for his needs. 

Whatever your foreign banking needs may be, 

“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan?” 


THE 


CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 


London 

Paris 
Frankfurt/Main 
Beirut 

Tokyo 

Osaka 
Havana 
Marianao 

San Juan, P.R. 
Santurce 

Rio Piedras 
Panama 
Colon 

David 
Cristobal 
Balboa 


Offices of 
Representatives: 
Washington, D.C. 
Bombay 

Buenos Aires 

Caracas 

Continental Europe (Peris) 
Mexico, D.F. 

Rome 
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Small companies as well as large can profit from findings of a new survey 


that reveals what graduate business students are looking for in an employer. 


“FOR THE GRADUATE, this year 


will be tops. For the company re- 
cruiter, it will be hell.” 

Five years ago a college placement 
officer summed up the recruiting sit- 
uation on the college campuses in 
those words. Subsequent reports in- 
dicate that each year since has 
brought higher tops for the gradu- 
ates. and even worse headaches for 
the company recruiter. 

Back in 1952. the 
average salary offered 
graduates with bache- 
lors degrees was $3,600 
a year. In 1957, accord- 
ing to the annual sur- 
vev conducted by Dr. 
Frank §S. Endicott of 
Northwestern Univer- 
sitv, it was in the neigh- 
| $5.000—to 
more 


borhood ot 
say nothing of 
and better fringe bene- 
fits. Each year more 
companies ) the 
competition, and many 
that have been in the 
race all 


enter 


along raise 
their quotas. 

The main scramble, 
of course, is still for en- 
gineers, and there are probably few 
companies that got as many as they 
wanted in 1957. (One nationally 
known manufacturer, for example, 
offered jobs to 1,700 graduates, got 
only 622. ) 

But the widening competition is 
taking in other groups also, particu- 
larly those with degrees in business 
administration. Here, again, many 
big companies dont get all they 
want—and smaller companies find 
themselves coming home from their 
campus forays empty-handed. 
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This means serious difficulty for 
the smaller concern. Small, or mod- 
erately small, companies feel that 
since they have a more difficult com- 
petitive row to hoe than the giants. 
they need to attract and hold excep- 
tional management talent. Some are 
in crucial need of young executives 
to back up the top men now and 
perhaps succeed them later. 

One group that has been particu- 








larly concerned about this problem 
is the Young Presidents Organiza- 
tion, which is composed of men who 


became company presidents before 
the age of 39, and who head con- 
cerns with current annual sales of 
$1 million and up. YPO members, 
who in the main represent relatively 
small companies, have found it prac- 
tically impossible to obtain men with 
advanced degrees in business admin- 
istration to meet their growth needs, 
and they are worried. Recently, they 
took stock of the situation by spon- 


soring a survey among some 450 stu- 
dents at two top graduate schools: 
Harvard and Northwestern. What 
could their companies offer the grad- 
they wanted to know, that 
would enable them to compete on 


uate. 


more nearly equal terms with the 
big companies? 

\s reported by Ly le Spencer, pres- 
ident of Science Research Associates. 
the ' 
findings offer pointers 
for all companies, large 
that are 
eager to improve their 


which conducted survev. the 


and small. 
showing in the compe- 
tition to attract poten- 
tial management talent. 

Salarv, the 
showed, is very impor- 
tant. at least to grad- 
with 
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uates advanced 
degrees—and for excel- 
lent reasons. These men 
are four or five years 
older than the college 
their 
age is 26. Many of them 
are deep in debt for 
their education. A third 
ot those surveyed were 


seniors: average 


already married. Before 
entering graduate school they had 
the $325 a 
month. Once they had their advanced 
degrees. they were unwilling to con- 
sider less than about $6,500 a vear, 
or about 66 per cent more. And they 


earned, on average. 


expected rather rapid advancement: 
to $18,000 a vear by 1965. 

Partly, the importance of salary to 
these men was noneconomic. “The 
man who starts off with the highest 
salary is a Bigger Man on Campus 
right now than the one who ranks 
first scholastically,” says Mr. Spencer. 


3] 





Why | MICROHONING 


Is Final Stock Removal Process For 
Interrupted and Blind-End Bores 


To secure low-cost, final stock removal, that generates accuracy and 
functional surface characteristics in a variety of bore conditions, a 
leading manufacturer of power steering assemblies uses Microhoning. 
Here are details concerning types of bores and stock removal results 
obtained by using Micromatic ‘ ‘Know How’— 


: > : ’ : y , , 7 72 >» . 
The principtes and QPPucdi OO} 


Please send me 


showing on 


STEERING GEAR HOUSING—Microhoning con- 
sistently corrects cumulative inaccuracies of preceding 
operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring— 
cuts boring tool sharpenings—lowers down-time and 


tool costs. 


Material: Soft Malleable Stock Removal: 002” 
Finish: 50 Microinches RMS 
Microhonine Cycle: 18 sec. 
Preceding Op. ration: 


Boring 


S"D x 6.93”"L 
(Ported bore with 4” 
relief at blind end) 


PISTON RACK—Microhoning answers the need for 
a final stock removal process that generates a con- 
trolled surtace finish in the bore of this leaded steel 
part. Microhoned surface (cross hatch) prevents oil 
leakage and holds to a minimum the wear of seal that 
operates in the bore. 
Vaterial; Leaded Steel 

(Rockwell 2°. 3 


Bor S "DD x 3°] 
Stor h Re moval OOS” 


Finish: 20 Microinches RMS 
Mir oe rCrycl 20 sec. 
Ope ration. 
“ch and H.T. 


VALVE HOUSING—Microhoning consistently holds 
size and geometric accuracy—meets stringent surface 
requirements—assures alionment of four lands in 
bore. Thus. there 1s no leakage of oil around control 
valve which 1s selectively fitted to its housing. 
Material: Cast lron Roundness .0O0O1” 
Bore: .770"D x 2.18°L Straightness .OOO1” 
(Interrupted ) Finish: 10 age ae nige RMS 
Stor A Re moval 0025 Vic rq) hon  ( V¢ le: |? a 
Tolerances Size .0OOS” Precedin Bu ‘eas ation: Boring 
vplained in a 30-minute 
in Pre . availab if vour request. 


CFONOTIMILNE are 


“Progress in Precision” in time for 


_(date). 


Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call. 


[] Please send Microhoning literature and case histories. 
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MICROMATIC HONE CorRP. 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE - 


DETROIT 38, MICHIGAN 





Quite apart from its possible ca- 
pacity to pay higher salaries, the 
large company often has other ad- 

vantages, the survey reveals. The 
overw he Iming mi jority of graduates, 
Mr. Spencer reports, want to work 
for publicly held corporations with 
more than 1,000 employees and gross 
sales of at least $10 million. 

Desire for security is a big factor 
here. The graduates believe that a 
big company can and always will 
find the right spot for them at a 
good salary. They seem confident 
that if they don’t do so well in one 
job, the benevolent industrial giant 
will move them around until they 
reach a well-paying spot that suits 
them. They are quite content to be 
part of a team with diffused respon- 
sibility. They seem, in fact, to have 
little stomach for risks in general. 

Here the graduates present quite 
a contrast to the Young Presidents 
themselves, many of whom are rug- 
ged free-enterprisers who started 
businesses and built them up from 
scratch. The YPOvers are entrepre- 
neurs in the classical tradition: drive 
and hard work are what wins, most 
of them say, and some mention such 
points as luck, guts, good judgment, 
and ability to act in a crisis. 


Training Wanted 

A disinclination to take risks, how- 
ever, is not the only reason why so 
many of o" graduates are looking 
for berths in large companies. Op- 
portunity for training—either formal 
or through work under c: apable exec- 
utives—is another advantage they be- 
lieve they are more likely to obtain. 

On the whole, the attractions that 
the larger company holds for the 
graduates seem clear-cut: salary, 
security, the prestige of a well- known 
name, training, and opportunity tor 
promotion. Some small concerns, of 
course, may in actual fact offer more 
security, better opportunity for train- 
ing on an informal basis, and a much 
greater chance to rise in the organi- 
zation structure. But they will have 
a hard time convincing the graduates 
of this, since so many have pre-sold 
themselves on the virtues of bigness. 

What does this add up to for 
the small- or medium-sized concern? 
Must it resign itself to losing out in 
the recruiting race? 

By no means. Though the majority 
of the graduates bane a prejudice 
in favor of size, there is a substantial 
group that prefers smaller companies 
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or is open to argument on the point. 
Here are the attractions which, the 
survey findings indicate, can sell 
them on a smaller company: 

l. The chance to own stock equity 
in the company eventually, without 
assuming too much risk. Graduates 
who prefer smaller concerns think 
the chances of this are greater with 
a small- or medium-sized company 
and a stock plan would be a selling 
point if it didnt require them to put 
up too much of their own money. 

2. The possibility of jobs that offer 
the young graduate an opportunity 
to gain perspective on an entire oper- 
ation. This is something the smaller 
company can often offer more easily 
than the large one, and without re- 
sort to such more or less artificial 
means as job rotation. But again, 
security is a factor—the oraduates 
dont want too much pressure or re- 
sponsibility until they feel ready for 
it. The title “assistant to the presi- 
dent or “assistant to the executive 
vice president seems to appeal to 
them—partly, perhaps, for this rea- 
son, but also because of the status 
factor. 

3. Some sort of continuing execu- 
tive training program. If the com- 
pany cannot start a program of its 
own, it can ofter to underwrite the 
cost of courses at a nearby univer- 
sity. Mentioning that the company is 
liberal about picking up the tab for 
attendance at out-of-town manage- 
rial and professional meetings does 
no harm in interviews, it appears. 

4. Fewer formal channels and less 
rigidity than larger companies; less 
opportunity for “getting lost in the 
crowd.” The men who prefer smaller 
companies are generally those to 
whom personal recognition from col- 
leagues and supervisors is of great 
importance. They also like more di- 
verse duties and a chance to carve 
out their own jobs. 

And if the smaller company cap 
make a case for its growth potential, 
it will have a_ particularly strong 
selling point. To a majority of the 
students, growth potential is more 
important than company size, the 
present profit picture, or even the 
company s current competitive posi- 
tion in the inclustry. 

Finally, if the smaller company is 
located near a large city and has 
only one location, it can stress that 
point. Most of the graduates prefer 
to live in or near a city with a popu- 
lation of a half million or more. END 
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MICROHONING 


Cuts Costs—Generates Accuracy—Speeds 
Production of Interrupted, Blind-End Bores 





Shown are two Muicrohoning ma- 
chines that are used tn the plant of a 
leading manufacturer of automotive 
power steering assemblies. Machines 


SORES ORR Road omen 


mI 


are equipped with automatic stone 
feed and stonewear compensating 
mechanisms, and automatic sizing 
controls. A two-position rotary fix- 
ture is interlocked with machine 
controls for tully automatic index 
cycle. The following applications tell 
more of the “how”, 


ae es 





In Microhon- 


4 STEERING GEAR HOUSING 


ee jj, 7? ig ing the ported, blind-end bore of steering gear 

wl 7 age — — or —— 4 —— housing a nine-stone tool is used. At least six of 
Yj ft — ert be nine stones are in contact with bore surface 
V) Pan when tool passes over irregularly shaped port. 
Rad emoving .002” of stock from 3.125° Dx 6.93°L 








bore in 18 seconds, Microhoning generates final 





accuracies and a controlled finish of SO miucro- 
j 


inches as specifed 


PISTON RACK—In 20 seconds, Microhoning removes .005” of stock from .875”D x 
3”L open end leaded steel bore of piston rack. Self-sharpening abrasives assure a cone 


Sistent generation of specified surface finish of 20 microinches. 


VALVE HOUSING 


for final stock removal in bore of valve housing 


Microhoning tool used 


has one bank of stones and two banks of plastic 





























guide three stones or guides in each bank. 
a Y0 0) Nee } 
er ——. Guides act as tool pilots and stabilizers in inter- 
we a )- rupted bore—prevent overcutting at edges of 
DIO DOT LED > lands—-assure straight bore by keeping tool 
a ad aligned. Self-dressing abrasives consistently gen- 
© erate geometric accuracy of .0001” and surface 


finish of 10 microinches. 


Microhoning economically removes stock—corrects cumulative inaccuracies of pre- 
ceding operations—reduces scrap—permits faster boring lowers machine tool down- 


time and maintenance to cut costs and speed production 
Ne na ie Nipon toy & rplete In formation 
Learn how Microhoning will give efficient stock removal 


closer tolerances, accurate alignment and functional surfaces. 


> 

: 
[] Please have a Micromatic Field Engineer call 2) 
> \ 
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L | Please send Micromatic literature and case histories. 
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BRAINS... 


who needs ‘em? | ‘ . 


Perhaps not this beauty! But recently a research 
laboratory in London needed the best brain money 
could buy. An electronic “brain” was located in 
New York. To save on elaborate crating and to 
assure gentle handling, the technicians turned to 
KLM Air Cargo. Next day the brain was clicking 


out answers in London with nary a miss or a falter. 


KS 





Serving Europe, the Near, Middle and Far East, South Africa and the Americas 


AlR CARGO LEADER ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


SEE YOUR CARGO AGENT, FORWARDER or any 


KLM office for information and rates on your 


ets 
particular commodity. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, / 
250 Pearl St., N. ¥. 38, N. Y. WHitehall 4-3480. K L be 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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BRUSH AND EASEL 
continued from page 45 


tivities are more and more regi- 
mented. Appointments are made for 
him on a split-second basis. Seminars, 
brainstorming sessions, automation 
discussions, middle management 
training programs—all consume a 
major part of the executives day. 
Charts, graphs, projections, and budg- 
ets restrict his creative ability. He is 
deeply frustrated by work measure- 
ment programs, standardized proce- 
dures, and time phasing. He is tiring 
rapidly and becoming a human 
Univac. 

“It is small wonder, then, that 
ever-increasing numbers of business 
men are eagerly turning to painting 
as an escape from the rigid programs 
which are part of their daily business 
lives. For within art there is an op- 
portunity to express oneself without 
conforming to blueprints and formal 
patterns. If the executive chooses to 
paint realistically, or if he preters to 
delve into the abstract there is no one 
to check him by reference to group 
decision, manuals, or operating mem- 
oranda.” 

Of the 23 artists represented in the 
show, two are retired and a few are 
professional men (a lawver, an archi- 
tect. one or two doctors), but most 
hold executive posts in business and 
do their painting on weekends and 
vacations and at night. Thev include 
retailers, manufacturers, hotel men. 
the executive vice president of an in- 
surance company, the president of an 
advertising agency, an oil man, a 
building contractor, a geologist, and 
a real estate broker. 

Some originally planned careers in 
art but were drawn into business. 
Others took up painting compara- 
tively late in lite. studied as they 
went along or had no formal training 
at all. 


American Primitive 

Oldest artist in the show is Leo 
Schutzman, 78, retired president of 
the Victory Undergarment Company 
of New York. who has been called an 
“American primitive,” and who has 
received encouragement from. that 
most famous of American primitives. 
Grandma Moses. Mr. Schutzman en- 
rolled in the Brooklyn Museum 
School of Art after he retired; up to 
that time he had been interested in 
art but had never tried it on a do-it- 
vourself basis. 
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The president of the B&B Equip- 
ment Company of Dallas, Texas, R. 
Bonner Bentley, started considerably 
earlier in life than Mr. Schutzman, 
but still comparatively late. He be- 
gan three years ago when he was 40, 
and has studied at the Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. He is represented 
in the show by two oils, “Rooster and 


Melons” and “Lobster and Clams.” 
The last was a hazardous job; while 


the clams were naturally docile, the 
lobster-model bit him. 


After-Midnight Painter 

Youngest of the artists is an attor- 
ney specializing in workmens com- 
pensation cases, 29-year-old Angelos 
Poulakidas of Chicago, who lives in 
a four-room apartment and _ paints 
after midnight in the dining room. 
He started four or five years ago, 
when someone gave him a small box 
of oil paints, and has had no formal 
training—in fact, one critic told him 
he would be spoiled if he took les- 
sons. He is also exhibiting two oils, 
“Interrogation, and “Organ Grinder.” 

Ben L. Culwell, 38, Dallas, Texas, 
executive vice president of the South- 
west General Insurance Company, 
also got started with a gift box of 
paints but at a somewhat earlier age; 
he was only eight years old at the 
time. He studied in New York for a 
year, has had a one-man show at the 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, exhib- 
ited in “Fourteen Americans” at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art, 
and at the Dallas County annual art 
exhibit. Two of his oil and duco pic- 
tures, both untitled, are in the show. 

Werton Dee Moore, 62, owner of a 
chemical company in Tulsa, Okla., 
took up painting almost by chance. 
He had some unexpected leisure 
when he was quarantined in_ his 
home because his daughter had scar- 
let fever. That was 30 years ago; he 
has been painting ever since, and 
now has about 5J0 pictures to his 
credit. He is entirely self-taught. 


Artist into Sales Manager 


Milton P. Mathewson. 54, started 
out to be an artist and took a job at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago to 
finance his studies. Now he’s the ho- 
tel’s sales manager and paints as a 
hobby. He has two pictures in the 
show, “Sundown” and “Shipwreck.” 

One of the artists has won a long 
list of awards at regional art shows 
around the country, and has had pic- 
tures accepted in national art shows 
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what every 
businessman 
should know... 


BEFORE SETTING UP OPERATIONS IN 


CANADA 


Every year more and more American firms 
are establishing—or expanding—operations 
in Canada. And while it is just as simple to 
ON do business in Canada as in the United 
States, certain differences—of vital concern 
to the businessman—do exist. 


The Business Development Department 
of The Royal Bank of Canada—organized to 
provide assistance to businessmen—has just 
issued a revised edition of “‘Carrying on 
Business in Canada’’, a factual memo- 
randum which serves as an excellent guide 
to any individual or concern planning to 
establish a business in Canada. 

For example, under TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 
you will find how a Limited Liability Company 
may be incorporated under a Federal or Pro- 
vincial charter as a Private Company as distinct 
from a Public Company ... A section is devoted 
to BRANCHES OF FOREIGN CORPORATIONS . .. and SOLE PROPRIETORSHIPS AND PART- 
NERSHIPS. The chapter on TAXATION (Income and other business taxes) covers 
Federal and Provincial Corporation Taxes, Corporate Distributions, Special Corpora- 
tions which are afforded special treatment under the Income Tax Act. Also Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Workman’s Compensation ... Personal Income Taxes... Suc- 
cession Duties ...and other pertinent information. 


Anyone planning to do business in Canada will find this book of much 
practical help. For a free copy—without cost or obligation—fill out and 
mail the coupon today. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
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Kinnear Steel Rolling Grilles |) 


Top, Left: FORMS by Arthur Rissman, 

president, | rrems, Chicago. \Ir. Riss- 

man originally planned to teach art 
: h 


and literature on the high school level. 
without blocking light, air, sound or vision The deaths of his father and brother, 

Bs = | | however, torced him to take over the 
family clothing store business. He has 
exhibited at the Chicago Art Institute 
and The Artists Equity Show at the 
Associate “dd Artists Gall ry. 


Top, Right! ROOSTER AND MELONS 
by R. Bonnet Benth wis president, BAB 
Equipment Company, Dallas, Texas 
\ir. Bentlev has been er ae only 

vears, but received | worable 

notices when he exhibited in 
student shows and in the Dallas Coun 
ty Annual Show. He is an alumnus ot 
the Hharvard Graduate School ot Busi 
ness Administration. 











Bottom, Left: TH WEDDING by Leo 
Schutzman, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mr. Schutz- 
man didn't even try to paint until he 
retired a tew vears ago. Phis painting 
has ion been exhibited at the Brook- 
Ivn Museum of Art. 


Bottom, Center: SAN FRANCISCO 
CHIMNEYS by Dr. Frank Hinman, 
Ir.. San Francisco. Dr. Hinman, who 
has had no tormal training, paints only 
On weekends. His vacations he re- 
serves for his other hobbies, which in- 
clude fine cabinetwork. 





Coils Out of View When Not in 
Use! Artistic, modern beauty and 
great strength plus space-saving | 
convenience! Kinnear Rolling | a — ceiaeattiainel 

) | ¥ thine Bottom, Right! MARKET PATTERNS 
Grilles are ideal for ‘‘space con- 

ae by Byron L. Levy, president, Alcoa 
trol’' — closing off corridors, bays, : ae ) 

Paper Company, New Orleans. Mr. 
or other room areas. Curtain of 
heavy round bars locked in rugged 
steel links defies burglars, trespas- 
sers, vandals. Coils upward, stays 
out of view until closed and locked. 
Heavily galvanized for lasting 
beauty (aluminum or bronze also 
available). For face-of-wall or 
under-lintel mounting. Any size. in New York and other cities. He is 
Manual or motor control. Send for E. George Rogers, owner of the 
full information, . , a s 

Evangeline Hotel in Alexandria, La.., 


and vice president of the First Na- 
KINNEAR Reming ¢ Counter Shutters Also Provide | tional Bank of Naples, Fla. He had 
some early art training, but spent 
Space- Saving Protection most of his business life as a certified 
The counter shutter that coils up- | Public accountant. When he retired 
ward, completely out of the way! from accounting in 1947, he spent 
Protects with a rugged all-metal four vears studying at the Florida 
curtain when lowered. Made like | Gulf Coast Art Center. Now he car- 

the famous Kinnear Steel Rolling 
ries a sketchbook with him on every 


Doors used so widely in service , pe 
openings of all types, but with a trip he takes, and works from this at 


curtain of one of Kinnear's ‘'midget”’ home later. 

oo os ee em up Though full-time artists are fre- 

to ‘ wide. Steel, aluminum : . . 
é' quently attracted by _ industrial 

bronze, or stainless steel. Write for - 

details. 


Levy polished off his degree in me- 
chanical engineering, then went to 


special evening courses in painting at 
Tulane Universitv. He now uses a con- 
verted garage as a studio. 




















scenes, the business men artists seem 
to prefer landscapes, people, still 


a a lifes, or even abstractions. “San Fran- 
The KINNEAR Mfg. Co INNEAR cisco Chimneys, about the closest 
trial subj in 


FACTORIES: ROLLING DOORS — to vs pein ng subject 

1500-20 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio Ss . . 1 SHOW, 1S 1e@ WOrkK OF a Surgeon, 
! aving Ways in Doorways . | ete 

1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. g y: y: Dr. Frank Hinman of San Francisco. 
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“To stay competitive 
in the American market today, most well-conceived 
packaging programs must include cellophane as a 
basic consideration.” 

“With more than 100 nationally distributed 
products, our client, National Biscuit Company, 
uses cellophane to solve a wide variety of 
problems. Among them: product visibility, 
color printing, product protection 
conditions, cost reduction, 


quality 
under varied climatic 
adaptability to high-speed production. To satisfy 
varying regional and individual consumer prefer- 


A Packaging Decision Can Change the 


Course of a Business 











ences, cellophane is used in all forms, plain and 
printed, bags, tray overwraps, box overwraps, 
bundling and unit packaging.”’ 

National, regional or local, your company’s progress 
increasingly depends on foresighted packaging de- 
cisions. An Olin packaging consultant will be glad to 
show you how Olin Cellophane or Polyethylene can 





help your profits grow. Film 
Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, 
655 Madison Avenue, 


New York 21, New York. 








OLIN MATHIESON 
CHEMICAL CORP 
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A PACKAGING case history for management men! 
































It shows how METAL EDGE solved 
these problems for York-Shipley: 


® Cut Inventory Time 30%! ® Increased Product Protection! 
® Added Sales Appeal! ® Saved Handling Time! 


® Improved Product Identification! 


SEND FOR IT, IT’S FREE! 
N A T ONAL 


— 
National Metal Edge Box Co. 
Box + 40, Barrington, N. J. 
Gentlemen: 
O M P A N . Please rush me your ‘‘York-Shipley Case History'’. | understand 


there is no cost or obligation. 


Barrington, New Jersey Name 





Position 





Packaging, Materials Handling, Inventory Company 


Control Engineered to Specific User Needs ilies 
For the Leaders in over 100 Industries. City Zone State 
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ANNESTA R. GARDNER, /ndustrial Editor 


In packaging, change is the order of the day. Here, to guide your planning, 


is a summary of the current trends, plus a preview of things to come. 


WHEN Y 1960's big selling season 
starts, will your product still be wear- 
ing the same wrap it's wearing to- 
day? If so, it may be as out of date 
as 1920's flapper. 

A survey just completed by Dun’s 
REVIEW AND MopERN INbustTRY shows 
that a sizable majority of manufac- 
turers in industries as diverse as food 
and fasteners, lathes and lingerie are 


planning major changes package 
styling, type, and materials in the 
next few years. 

Why are they planning 
changes? The biggest reason, of 
course, is to increase sales. A good 
many of the changes—in materials as 
well as package styling and package 
type—are aisaed at gaining greater 
display for the product. | (More than 


these 





What is a package? 
A package is a box, a piece of pa- 
per, a plastic bag, a glass bottle, a 
band of steel. It may be a complex 
laminate or a simple wrap. But if it 
protects, confines, or covers a prod- 
uct on its trip from production line 
to ultimate consumer, it’s a package. 
In some cases, a package is the 
only chance a comp: any has for prod- 
uct and brand identification. You 
cant print a company hame on a 
liquid or on a pile of flour—and you 
can’t put a tag on them, either. For 
other companies, the package may 
not be essential for identification, but 
it still serves many important pur- 
poses. The fact is. almost every com- 
pany packages its products—w ‘hether 
it recognizes that fact or not. And too 
many companies do not recognize it. 
To them, the cover or band they 
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place on their product is nota pack- 
age at all—just a cover. Indeed. sev- 


_- 


eral companies that replied to our 


survey said “We do not package’— 
and then went on to decribe rather 
elaborate systems of padding, wrap- 
ping, and tying that were in actual 
use. package by any other name 
may be just as good a package; the 
trouble is, the company which does 
not recognize its packages as such 
probably 
what packaging really costs and what 
opportunities it presents to gain bet- 
ter display for the product and the 
company name and to reduce prod- 
uct damage. 

Packaging is important to you— 
whether you make a consumer prod- 
uct or an industrial 
following pages show how and why. 


also does not recognize 


machine. The 





a third checked this as a major rea- 
son for packaging changes.) There 
are many specific mentions, too, of 
the need for greater company iden- 
tification. But these are by no means 
the only Almost as 


companies are atter reduced pi ackag- 


reasons. many 
ing and handling costs and greater 
product protection as are looking for 
increased sales appeal. 

The emphasis on reduced handling 
costs is particularly noteworthy. Says 
a manufacturer of structural iron 
work: “We have changed from tape 
to steel strapping so that we can pro- 
duce larger shipping bundles, thus 
reducing the number of lifts required 
when loading material for shipping; 
at the changing 
the design of our products so that 
they will nest together more 
and make it possible to utilize the 
full ce: apacity of our loading crane 


Same time. we are 


closely 


manufacturer ot ore 
hardware: “We 


deliveries unpackaged. Now, we ex- 


Savs a 
. used to make local 
pect to crate our products to simplify 
handling and conserve storage space 
for ourselves and our customers. 

A producer of sports clothing says, 
“Our stock is, at present. tied rather 
than packaged. that 
new packaging materials now be- 
coming available will permit us to 
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But we hope 











Aerosol] packages are 
gaining popularity in 
industry as well as at 
the consumer level be- 
Cause they combine 


CONnVEeEnIECNCEe of use 





with product protec- 
tion. Industrial packs 
now include mold-re- 
lease agents like this, 
lubricants, touch - up 
paints, and How-detec- 





, ik it 
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Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


tion powders. 


a - 


Pre-weighed materials 
in unit packages also 
save time and effort, 
prevent product con- 
tamination. Users are 
more than willing to 
pay a premium to ob- 
tain chemical re- 
agents and other ma- 
terials in this conven- 
ient form. The _ pack- 
ages shown he r¢ hold 


gram weights. 
Fisher Scientific Company 


‘ ..until a Pangborn Engineer 
showed us how to control dust in 
our plant and turn dust losses into 
a profit.” 

Pangborn Dust Control can cut 
your costs—lower housekeeping 
expense, increase machinery life, 
improve working conditions, sal- 
vage valuable material, offer many 
other benefits. If dust has you in a 
squeeze, write for Bulletin 922 to: 
PANGBORN CORP., Hagerstown 
1, Md. Manufacturers of Dust Con- 
trol and Blast Cleaning Equipment. Carry-out containers. 


already popular in the 








consumer field, are 
now moving into In- 

ain orn dustrv. Users like their 
| convenience; manufac- 

turers like the fact that 
¢ rae) bate) a they promot multi- 
unit sales. Grease gun 

cartridges themselves 
are new. They are one- 


pound, throw - away 


containers. 





Hulburt Oil & Grease Company 
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package our products and enable us 
to completely revise our handling 
and storage system. 

\s the statistical analysis of the 
survey (page 62) shows, more than 
half of the respondents plan major 
changes in package styling in the 
next few years, and nearly half ex- 
pect to be using new packaging ma- 
terials. (The survey, incidentally, 
covers replies from more than 250 
companies, but the statistical analy- 
sis is confined to those who answered 
all of the pertinent questions—just 
under 200. ) 

It is not surprising to find stvle 
changes at the top of the list. Styling 
is, after all, easiest to change, and 
it is an area in which fad and fash- 
ion play a major role. 

Just two years ago, for instance, 
one New York packaging firm that 
specializes in high-style containers 
found less than 30 per cent of its 
customers wanted foil-covered pack- 
ages. Now over 70 per cent want 
them. 

But it is also true that manufactur- 
ers of other types of products are 
becoming more style-conscious. At a 
recent meeting of the Package De- 
signers Council, for example, speak- 
ers noted that package users are be- 
ginning to ask such questions as: 

How can the design of the pack- 
age itself be better fitted to the 
product it holds? 

Should packages be redesigned 
regularly like automobiles, even if 
thev are successful? 

If so. how often should the job be 
done? 

Should design changes be gradual 
or radical? 

When it comes to. materials 
changes, the major trend is, rather 
obviously. from textiles, metal, and 
wood to paper, plastics, and fiber- 
ho rd. 

But the trend is by no means all in 
one direction. 

\ producer of organic chemicals is 
changing from paper bags and fiber 
drums to metal tote bins “because 
they permit outside storage of mate- 
rials which prey iously, because of the 
package, had to be stored inside.” 

Likewise, while several companies 
plan to increase their use of plastic 
films and decrease their use of cello- 
phane, others are going in the oppo- 
site direction, and still others plan to 
increase use of both materials. And, 
to fill the gap left by those who are 

text continued on page 63 
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Capture attention... 


ee ae 
Johnsons 


BABY 
POWDER 


With today’s emphasis on self-service, the customer 
often selects from popular brands the one which has 
the most appealing container. More and more often 
these first choice packages are lithographed metal 
by J. L. Clark. 


Within this one organization is a complete container 
service. The engineering staff develops the right struc- 
tural design and product-protecting finish; the Impulse 
Design Studio creates appealing artwork. Here is 
superb lithography...here are flexible fabrication 
facilities for containers of flawless quality. New ideas, 
new tools and techniques are coordinated to produce 
an almost endless variety of lithographed metal con- 
tainers that capture sales at the point of purchase. 


PLASTIC Saneaets 


To learn the full story 
of these quality containers, write for a free copy of 
the booklet, “Merchandising Magic.” Do it now. 
J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co., Rockford. Illinois: Liberty 
Division Plant and Sales, Lancaster, Pa.; New York Sales Office. 
Chrysler Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


Lithographed Metal Containers J.L. CLARK 
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Ordinary Brushes 4f 
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27 Styles and sizes to choose 
from— fully guaranteed. Write today. 


LAMM Gains nee 
§ Dj 530 .N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 














Twice as many records in the 
Same space with America’s 
first space-saving 

filing system! 



















SPACE SAVING 
Just 1 Visi-Shelf 
‘iling Unit files the 
equivalent of 2 
drawer files in 
half the floor space! 


TIME SAVING 


Filing is faster and 
easier with Visi 
Shelf‘'s exclusive 
Facile Guide Pull!” 


COST SAVING 


Visi-Shelf units file 
more at lowest cost! 
FREE! 

Send for 

Catalog 

today ! 


d by Shelf Filing Units are available 
protvecte from 7 | 0 openings High With 
r Without Doors Corre 


c spondence 
and Lega! Sizes 


VISI-SHELF FILE INC. 


225 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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WHO IS CHANGING? 





What kind of companies expect to change package 


styling, type, and materials in the 


next few years? Here’s what the survey shows: 


Of the manufacturers 


in this group ~_» 


This percentage <_» are now 





Fabricated consumer products ............... 


Food, drugs, and chemicals................. 


III... 5 os Scns we dewecd eas 


Machinery and industrial supplies 
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planning package changes 


75 


90 


75 


72 


79 





WHAT ARE THEY CHANGING? 


Of the manufacturers 


in this group ~_» 


Fabricated consumer products............ 
Food, drugs, and chemicals.............. 
re 
Machinery and industrial supplies......... 


OR... + -0's atootshcee Rae 


WHY ARE THEY CHANGING? 


Of the manufacturers 
in this group ~_» 


Fabricated consumer products... 
Food, drugs, and chemicals...... 
Clothing and textiles . 

Machinery and industrial supplies 


All respondents ............... 


Increase 
sales 
appeal 


51 


72 


56 


35 


This percentage ~_» plan to change 


Package 
styling 


49 


Package 
type 


28 


42 


56 


30 


35 


Packaging 
materials 


44 


49 


31 


as 


42 





This percentage ~_» list 


as major reasons for change: 


Reduce Reduce 
Standardize packaging product 
_packages costs = damage 
20 33 28 
13 33 18 
12 6 13 
24 45 27 
19 36 25 


Reduce 


handling 
costs 


29 


42 


21 


45 


38 








changing from some of the older ma- 
terials to newer ones ( wood boxes to 
fiberboard cartons, for instance) 
there are companies entering the 
packaging field for the first time— 
companies which never packaged 
their products before—and adopting 
the older, better-established types of 
containers for their initial designs. 

Taking a broad view of the survey 
replies, there are both encouraging 
and discouraging aspects. 

The interest in new developments 
and the obvious desire to change and 
improve packages and_ packaging 
methods is decidedly encouraging, as 
is the fact that reasons for change 
have been carefully considered in 
most cases. 

Few companies seem to be “chang- 
ing for the sake of change.” Many 
plan to hold off changes until they 
find exactly the right package and 
packaging material. This is as it 
should be. Just because a new mate- 
rial is best for one company is no rea- 
son why it is best for another. It is 
certainly foolish to change from a 
satisfactory packaging material to an 
unsatisfactory one just because it is 
new, or because another company 
finds it useful. 

Furthermore, there is strong evi- 
dence of intense interest on the part 
of top management in the whole 
packaging and handling function. Of 
the survey respondents who gave 
their titles (more than half did), 
nearly two-thirds were company of- 
ficers, and their answers were among 
the most complete and thoughtful. 

On the debit side, though, is the 
apparent lack of consideration on the 
part of respondents as to how—from 
the equipment point of view—they 
will effect the changes they plan to 
make in styling, type, and materials. 

The tremendous improvements be- 
ing made in packaging machines, and 
the development of new packaging 
methods like skin packaging (see 
page 71) and new packages like the 
“crush-proof” or “flip-top” cigarette 
box call for brand new packaging ma- 
chines (see page 71). This certainly 
seems to demand substantial equip- 
ment expenditures. Yet over 60 per 
cent of the respondents indicate no 
firm plans for such expenditures in 
the next few years; and, of those who 
have budgeted equipment purchases, 
less than a third cite amounts that 
run into five figures. 

Less than encouraging, too, is the 

continued on page 65 
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Cut Carton Closing Costs in Hall? 


STAPLE FILLED CARTONS 
TOP AND BOTTOM 
AT SAME TIME 
FROM THE OUTSIDE! 








with : ? 
Internatio — 


DUAL STAPLER .. 





ee Se CUT MANPOWER! One mof'can staple all your cartons. 
meen CUT TIME! Up to 1,000 cartons, top and bottom, per hour. 
CUT SPACE! No more space-robbing set-ups — just fill 


[nternational ftaplers 


INTERNATIONAL STAPLE & MACHINE CO. 
Originators of Carton Closing Staplers 


800 E. HERRIN ST. ° HERRIN, ILLINOIS 


gkNATio 


= Gold Crown 














through 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION” 


If credit limitations are keeping your distributors from carry- 
ing adequate stocks at peak seasons, let us show you the 
CONTROLLED CREDIT DISTRIBUTION Plan now used by many 
leading manufacturers. It permits you to retain legal title to the 
merchandise, doubles the distributor's credit without additional 
risk to your company, acts as a collection control and supplies 
accurate 30-day inventory records. 














| NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. : 
b New York, New Yor : 
NAME | 
7 ADDRESS | 
| _ STATE ! 
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New Miracles with Glass Fibers ! 








MICRO-QUARTZ TAKES THE TORCH TEST! 


3/16" OF MICRO-QUARTZ TURNS BACK 2500°F! THIS 
LIGHTWEIGHT (3LBS/CU. FT.) INSULATION CAN WITHSTAND 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 2,000° F FOR PROLONGED 
PERIODS AND IT TAKES VIBRATION IN STRIDE. 











NEW FILTER-MAT FOR FARM 
OR FACTORY 


NEW TILE-GUARD” porous MAT SLOWS SOIL 


/ NEW HOME INSULATION DOES BUILD-UP IN DRAINAGE TILE, SO WATER FLOWS 
MORE THAN JUST INSULATE FREELY YEARS LONGER. IN THE SAME WAY, IT 


ITS LOF GLass Figers’ NEW THERMO-SENSITIVE eee ey ee 
REFLECTIVE INSULATION, mMaDE FROM LONGER, OPERATE MORE EFFICIENTLY, LAST LONGER. 
FINERGLASS FIBERS, IT ACTUALLY HELPS HOMES ALSO, ITS AN IDEAL DUST FILTER FOR FORCED- 
COOL OFF IN 1/5 TO 1/10 THE TIME IN SUMMER... AIR SYSTEMS. 

RESPOND FASTER TO THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 

IN WINTER, 














Interested ? 


These examples show how developments pioneered by L-O-F Glass 
Fibers Company are meeting the expanding needs of many markets. 
Perhaps one of the steady stream of new and improved glass and quartz 
fiber products from our enlarged Technical Center will fill the bill on 
your company’s current or contemplated projects. To get the informa- 
tion you need, write: L-O-F Glass Fibers Company, Dept. 77-97, 1810 
Madison Avenue, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





L-O°F GLASS FIBERS COMPANY * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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number of companies which say “we 
do not package,” when in fact, they 
spend a good deal on wrapping up 
their products. 

For example, one manufacturer of 
tood-dispensing equipment returned 
the survey unanswered saying, “Since 
we are manufacturers of equipment, 
are not too closely involved with 
the problems of packaging other than 
its relationship to the retail selling 
of the product which our equipment 
clispenses.” 

Yet a follow-up letter, noting that 
some sort of protection seemed neces- 
sary if the company hoped to deliver 
its equipment unscathed, turned up 
this reply: “We do have a problem in 
protecting the finish on our equip- 
ment. Therefore, we wrap it with ex- 
treme care. First we use a waxed 
paper covering and then an overlay 
of building paper. On certain areas. 
we use a fiber cushion; and then we 
place the unit in a wooden crate.” 

As indicated below, a package by 
any other name may do just as good 
a job. But if the job isn’t called pack- 
aging, there is a good chance that it 
is not receiving the attention it de- 
serves—either from a methods and 
materials or a cost point of view. 

There is little doubt, though, that 
this group of manufacturers is shrink- 
ing fast and that, as competition 
forces attention to both and 
costs, packaging will receive the at- 
tention it deserves from manufactur- 
ers of every type of product. 

New Trends in Package Design, 
page 67 


We 


sales 





New Departure Division, General Motors Corporation 


Better display, more protection, plus attrac- 
tive appearance, ease of handling, dictated 
change from folding boxes to these molded 


plastic cases for ball bearings. Though the 


plastic costs more, company teels it's money 
well spent for packaging precision products. 
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The truck with 


‘hoarding house reach’’ 


INCREASES WAREHOUSE CAPACITY 


~~. as much as 50% 
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Reach Fork 
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WHY BUILD OR LEASE additional storage when 
there's space to be had right in your present ware- 
house? A Raymond Reach-Fork the truck with 
‘"boarding-house reach" ... may increase your ware- 
house capacity up to 50%. 


THE REACH-FORK eliminates wasteful 10 to 1!2-ft. 
aisles . . . permits you to tier in space-saving 6-ft.* 
aisles. No special racks or pallets required because it 
operates from the aisle, without straddling bottom 
pallet. Its forks extend to pick up or deposit your 
load ... retract in seconds. 
IDEAL FOR LOADING and unloading. Stacks pallets 
closely on racks, in truck trailers, boxcars, bulk storage 
areas. Safe on elevators and low-capacity floors. 
Raymond power unit is highly accessible, opens up 
like a book for ease in servicing. Reach-Fork available 
in 2,000 or 3,000 Ib. capacities . . . may be leased 
or purchased over | to 3-year periods if you wish. 

i ” iti ' 

! \ 

TURNS & TIERS from 6 ft. AISLE 
TIERING 


| » SPACE 
! /\ GAINED 
! 
} 
i 
: ! 
RAYMOND 
6-FT. AISLE 
| 


@ AVERAGE } 
| 10-12 FT. AISLE | 


3000 Ib. 
CAPACITY 








HERE’S | 
HOW: 












































































= 8 REACH-FORK TIERS 
WITHOUT STRADDLING 
BOTTOM PALLET... 


Reach-Fork 
Tele- 
scopic model, 3,000 Ib. cap. 


MODEL E3RT 
Electric Tiering Truck. 
*For exact aisle width, ask Raymond representative to survey 
your operation. 


THE RAYMOND CORPORATION 
4631 Madison St., Greene, N.Y. 


Please send Bulletin on Raymond Reach-Fork. | am interested in 
[} 2,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. 
[] 3,000 Ib. cap. Reach-Fork. 
[] Have a representative call. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 

















NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 

STREET —— 

ciTY STATE 
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How packaging manufacturers 
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profit by an lowa location 


Now available, a detailed study of your particular organization’s ‘‘economic fit’’ 
in lowa as developed in the recent study conducted by Fantus Area Research, Inc. ° 


Fantus was commissioned by the State of 
lowa to pinpoint those industries with 
particular suitability to an Iowa location. 
And to provide specific information for 
those industrial executives considering 
new plant locations now or in the future. 


Packaging industry 

recommended by Fantus 

The packaging industry, specifically man- 
ufacturers of converted paper and paper- 
board products, foil and plastic film items 
and colic osible tubes were among those 
industries found by Fantus to have out- 
standing profit potentials through an lowa 
Jocation. 


Fantus recommended these industries on 
a detailed evaluation of such factors as: 
proximity to consumer and industrial mar- 
kets, their present and potential value, 
proximity to raw materials, basic and 
parts supplies; quality, aptitude and sup- 
ply of labor, wage rates; transportation 
and utilities; tax structures, Community 
and state government attitudes. 


SIGNIFICANT ADVANTAGES FOR 
PACKAGING PRODUCERS IN IOWA 


PULP, PAPERBOARD, FOIL, CELLOPHANE 
AND PLASTIC MATERIALS 


Consumption greater than production 
Purchases by Iowa users of these items 
outstrip production in the state by a sub- 
stantial margin. For example, production 
of paper and allied products in Iowa, ex- 
pressed as a percent of U.S. total is 0.3. 
While consumption of paper and paper- 
board products is 1.6% of U.S. total. Con- 
sumption of these same supplies in the 
adjoining states of Nebraska, Minnesota 
and South Dakota also exceed production 
capacity. 


$130 million market 

This same four-state market area encom- 
passes a packaging sales territory con- 
servatively estimated at $130 million. By 
locating regional facilities in lowa, manu- 
facturers of containers and packaging 
products will pre-empt solid blocks of this 
$130 million market. 


Diversified consumers 

The sales territory is well diversified with 
customers having strong growth potential. 
Indicative of the potential is the food in- 
dustry which accounts for nearly 28% of 
the four-state purchases of packaging 
a ts as against a national average of 
23°>. And the need for additional pack- 
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aging products production in Iowa is not 
confined to one or two branches of the 
industry. It includes a highly varied list 
of items suitable for local manufacture. 


Primary converters’ supplies 

more than adequate 

Capacity increases in these supplies are 
more than adequate to sustain new pack- 
aging operations of substantial size. Par- 
ticularly significant are sources of an addi- 
tional 16,000 tons of aluminum foil, a 
scheduled 10 million pounds of cello- 
phane, a new output of polyethylene film; 
.0O9 corrugated board, container chip- 
board, pulp, starch, microcrystalline 
waxes and adhesives — all located in 
Iowa or within economical distances from 
the state. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 


lowa source of major raw material 


Aluminum foil has now replaced lead as 
the dominant raw material of the collaps- 
ible tube industry. A tube manufacturer 
in Iowa gains access to a major source of 
foil through a large aluminum rolling mil] 
in Eastern Iowa. 


Proximity to 

major central U.S. customers 

The heavy Mid West concentration of 
plants producing medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical products and toothpaste offer a 
tube manufacturer in Iowa an excellent 
market. Tinting colors in oil, adhesives 
and cements, caulking materials and food 
products packaged in tubes are other 
growing and important customers. 


Improved competitive position 

Since tube manufacture is concentrated 
to a large extent in the eastern section of 
the country, an. Iowa location gives a 
producer a sharp competitive advantage 
with respect to midwestern users. A tube 
manufacturer locating a branch plant in 
lowa would establish a leading position 
in an important area which has relatively 
little tube production at present. 


Reduced labor costs 

Female production workers in Iowa are 
available at an average rate of $1.20 an 
hour. The comparable rate in a typical 
eastern city is $1.50. An Iowa plant em- 
ploving 150 females should achieve an- 
nual payroll savings of $93,600. 


General Advantages 

Iowa offers many other advantages impor- 
tant to new packaging industries. Her 
transportation facilities are excellent. lowa 
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labor laws are non-restrictive to industry. 
Iowa tax structures are advantageous. 
New industry is warmly welcomed in 
Iowa and given enthusiastic cooperation 
by communities and the state. 





OTHER INDUSTRIES 
RECOMMENDED BY FANTUS 
FOR AN IOWA LOCATION 


Organic chemistry 

Chemical processing 

Hardware manufacture 

Screw machine products 
Mechanical instruments 

Gray iron and non-ferrous casting 
Gas-fired water heaters 
Refrigeration machinery 
Distribution transformers 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electronics products 

Plastics fabrication 

Lightweight concrete aggregates 
Athletic and sporting equipment 
Surgical and medical supplies 
Light metal fabrication and assemblies 
Leather products 

Luggage and travel goods 
Publication printing 

Dress manufacturing 


If your company is one of these or 
related industries, you are recom- 
mended by Fantus as having partic- 
ular profit possibilities in lowa. 


The Fantus facts as they pertain to 
your industry and a detailed analy- 
sis of your companys “economic 
fit” in Iowa are available to you 
upon request.® 











°A detailed presentation of your com- 
pany s potential in Iowa will be compiled 
from the Fantus Study upon request. 
Write the Iowa Development Commis- 
sion on your company letterhead or call 
collect: Director, lowa Development Com- 
mission, Atlantic 2-0231, Des Moines, 
lowa. A representative will contact you. 
Your request will be handled in strict 
confidence. 


Address = request to: 


th acl IOWA 
‘tr ~ DEVELOPMENT 


rare COMMISSION 
378 Jewett Bldg. e Des Moines 9, lowa 
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New Trends in Package Design 


Packaging is not only a big business 
but a fast changing one. The “crush- 
proof” or “flip-top” cigarette box, for 
instance, introduced less than 
three years ago, yet already its a 
standard in the even 
though the change has meant the 
purchase of all-new equipment (see 
photograph below ). And this is only 
one example. Packaging innovations 
are appearing so fast it would take 
an encyclopedia to list all of them. 
The pictures on this and the fol- 
lowing pages are by no means to be 
considered a comprehensive _ port- 
folio of new packaging ideas. They 
were selected simply to present a 


Was 


industry — 





De-aerated socks, and clothing and sleeping bags, too, are the latest innovation in military 
packaging. This vacuum-packaging technique (obviously borrowed from the food field ) 
not only conserves space, but also provides excellent protection against moisture and moths. 





Product Packaging Engineering 
Automatic packaging machines are ready 
for both industrial and consumer products. 
This one 1s used tor spare parts, IS said to 


reduce packing costs more than 50 per cent, 
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bird’s eve view of what is actually a 
tremendous and exciting panorama. 
There are new and special types of 
wirebound containers, collapsible 
rubber drums, plastic-lined cartons, 
and lightweight, one-trip glass bot- 
tles for chemical reagents and for 
consumer beverages. There are many 
new types of cellophane and plastic 
films, and all sorts of paper bags— 
multiwall laminates, semi-rigid types, 
and bags with non-skid surfaces. 
Today, the question that must be 
asked is not, “Can this product be 
packaged?” but rather, “Which of the 
many new ideas will be best?” 
article continued on page 68 


Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 


P. Lorillard 


New products demand up-to-the-minute 
packages and packaging methods. That's 


why these recently introduced Newport cig- 





arettes march to market in “crush-proot™ box, | 


covers a world of products 
the world over 





COMPLETED IN MINUTES 


sa 
AN 


In freezing temperatures or steaming heat, 
lightweight neoprene-coated nylon Cover- 
light is the ideal protective covering. 

It comes in a variety of weights — for all 
kinds of applications; is easily fabricated 
into any shape or form. It’s waterproof and 
highly resistant to acids, oils, mildew and 
rot. Tough?...Coverlight far outlasts con- 
ventional covering fabrics — and pays off in 
Savings through increased efficiency and by 
reducing need for replacements. 

Whatever the job, wherever the job— 
investigate the unusual advantages of 
Coverlight. 





REEVES BROTHERS INC. 
Vulcan Rubber Products Division 
54 Worth Street + New York 13,N. Y, 


Another 






543 AY 


_ 


RUBBER PRODUCT 
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| NEW TRENDS... continued 


Dispenser-packages 


offer new convenience 


Put your product in an easy-opening, 
self-dispensing package if you want 
to win new customers and bring new 
satisfaction to the old. 

True, these containers may cost 
more than standard packages, but 
users find them well worth the in- 
vestment. Both commercial and in- 
dustrial customers are willing to pay 
a premium for a package that will 
eliminate fuss, muss, and waste, and 
provide better product protection as 
well. 

x Salt in the shaker-topped contain- 


i nacre ers below, for instance, costs about 
LOUK 





Re). 


twice as much as it does in the stand- 
p NEW Shaken PACKAG! ard package. But housewives across 
4 x Ks the country are welcoming its con- 
ee , venience. The shaker-topped flour 
package also costs more—half again 
as much as the regular package. But 
Pillsbury believes it will fill a real 
need. 

For industrial users, new dispenser 
bt packages can provide special advan- 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. tages. The “cubetainer” on the oppo- 
Shaker-topped flour container was designed site page is a good example, and 


e wite Ye op-ot- . 
to meet housewife’s need for top-of-stove — many others could be cited. 
container that could be used for making ; 
OTAVIES, Houring meats and similar jobs. article continued on page 71 





The man 
who feels safe 
works better 
on overhead 
maintenance 


Safety is our first consideration in 
building Hi-Reach Telescopers. 

Model LB (illustrated), push-button 
control on platform. Four heights 
20 ft. to 35 ft. (all models lower to 
clear doorway 6'-8” by 36”). Priced 
from $1510.00up. Model PUL Hand 
Operated Lift — 15 ft. — $400.00. 
Custom-built lifters up to 100 ft. 


Write for catalogue 


Economy Engineering Co., 4516 
W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill... 342 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Diamond Crystal Salt Company 





TA ecat Se New salt containers for table use are offered in new combination package. Company isn't 
f wal eee Ne SS neglecting its standard packages, though, has just re stvled the one pictured at the left. 
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Fisher Scientific Company TT . 
Chemicals go to work in new plastic “cubetainer,” encased in double corrugated box. It | | ‘*“ 
has built-in pouring spout, provides new safety for product and user, saves on shipping ; 





& 


y 
i} 
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Real low cost material handling 
Here a self-propelled Walkie-Worklifter is 
stacking pallets weighing 1000 to 1500 lbs. 
And working in a 5’-5” aisle, too narrow 
for large lift trucks. There are thirty-nine 
Walkie-Worklifter models priced from $1250 
to $2500 complete with battery and charger. 
Lifting range up to 120’’. Ideal for light load 
elevators and floors. Write today for com- 
plete information. 

Economy Engineering Company (Est. 1901 
4516 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois. 











Bradley Container Corp. 
Squeeze cans and tubes offer new convenience to both industry and the consumer. The can | 
at the left dispenses household cleaning compound; the squeeze tube, a heavy lubricant. 


Thru-the- 


Floor 


HYDRAULIC LIFT 
Oo... 476 TABLE SIMPLIFIES 
| | 4 ~** PAPER CUTTING 
yt? OPERATION 


Actually suspended below 
the floor, with “table top” at 
floor level, this special Weld-Bilt Hydrauli 
Lift unit saves its cost in skid-handling ease 
in a production cutting operation for a lead 
ing paper manufacturer. Lifts a skidload of 
paper inches at a time to cutting machine 
level for effortless unloading 
Designed by Weld-Bilt hydraulic engi 
| neers. this unit is actuated by single hvdrau 
| he ram through convenient foot pedal or 
| push button. Capacity, 3500 Ibs., with 40 
lift, it can be adapted for other products, 
cartons, sheet metal, packaged products, in 
heavier capacities as required —for machine 
or conveyor operation 








If you have a lifting or handling problem, 
you, too, will profit by calling for Weld- 
Bilt engineering aid. Write today 





WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Roll-on dispenser applies the ballpoint principle to cosmetics. Here, plastic ball is used MATERIALS HANDLING ENGINEERS 


Bradley Container Corp. 








Ring molded into container cap presses on ball to cut off flow when unit is not in use. 303 WATER STREET. WEST BEND. WISCONSIN 
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FILM 


® Fully transparent 







® Heat sealable 


® Strong 






® Gas impermeable 






New Reynolon polyvinyl alcohol film is 






completely soluble in water...ideal for packaging 






solids, liquids, powders. 






Investigate this intriguing new packaging 






material. Consider its exciting potential for 






packaging detergents, fertilizers, toilet cleansers, 






household or industrial dyes, whiting agents, 






bleaches — or for other applications your own 






ingenuity may devise. Reynolon Water Soluble 






Films are individually tailored to the exacting 






requirements of each specific application. 






We will welcome the opportunity of working on 






applications of major interest to you. 






lor details, simply call the plastics engineer in 
the Reynolds office in New York, C.imden, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis or Los Angeles. 

Or write direct today. 













polyvinyl! alcohol films for— 
BAG MOLDING 
METAL BONDING 
SOLUBLE PACKAGING 
polyvinyl chloride films for — 


SKIN PACKAGING 
INFLATABLES 

OXYGEN TENTS 

GLASS SUBSTITUTES 
PROTECTIVE COVER PRODUCTS 


PLASTICS DIVISION 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


40 Boulevard Avenue ¢ Grottoes, Va. 
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a 
REYNOLON 
PLASTic Fium 

a 


Plostics Division 
Reynolds Metols Compony 
















NEW TRENDS... continued 


Skin packaging combines 


display, protection 


Take a back-up card, imprinted 
with identification data, 
oC’ S. . Place your product on it. 

. Top it with a thin sheet of trans- 


heat so it’s soft and 


instructions. 


pare nt plastic, 
Then, draw the plastic 
both—and you have a 
almost-invisible skin 


pliable. 
down 
tough. 
package. 

It saves space as compared _ to 
standard containers, makes it possi- 
ble to keep parts together that might 
otherwise be lost, and simplifies in- 
ventory; while providing full visibil- 
ity and handle. ability. 

Even where it’s more 
than previous packaging methods, 
the skin pack is proving its value in 
and, for some manu- 
cost-cutter. 
instance, 


over 
durable. 


expensive 


increased sales: 
facturers. it’s actually a 
Parker Pen C lompany, for 


estimates that the skin package saves 
35 per cent as compared to the fiber 
tube previously used; and producers 
of several hardware products report 
substantial savings. 

article continued on page 72 





Aluminum Specialty Company 
Skin package for Kiddykook aluminum toy 


set costs more than plastic bag previously) 


used, but dealer and customer acceptance, 
reduced loss, make it worth extra cost. 
SEPTEMBER 1957 





Parker Pen Company 


Better display, better protection, and lower 
cost are among the benefits recorded for 
this skin package, whicl replaces fiber tube 


package used for Jotter ball pen refill. 


Bakelite Company 


readily exam- 


This One 1S cl 


together vet are 
ined by prospective buyers. 
hardware package, adapted for display on 
hanger-rack, holds satety-hasp and SCTE WS 


Parts stay 








Now Heyer otter 
Push-button Duplicating 


at little more than the 
price of some 
hand-operated 
machines 






MODEL 76 


ah Wak 
CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


$299°° Plus Tax 


Every office duplicating job can be done 
much more easily on the new Model 76 
Mark II Conqueror automatic electric du- 
plicator. It delivers 110 clear, crisp copies 
per minute in 1 to 5 colors... at a frac 
tion of a cent per copy. Its constant speed 
produces better and more uniform copies; 
it frees the operator so that the copies 
can be observed; and most important. . 

there’s no effort on the operator’s part, 
for this new Conqueror runs without watch- 





ing, and even turns off automatically. The 
Model 76 Mark II offers all this, p/us new 
ot a price 


engineering improvements... 
that can‘t be matched! 


Send for 
this FREE 





Booklet 

TODAY! 
— ee 
The HEYER Corporation 9.57 | 
| 1848 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill 
Send additional Mark I1 information. | 
Please send FREE 16 pg. booklet on Heyer | 
Mark II] Conqueror duplicators | 
| NAME 7 
| COMPANY ) 
| ADDRESS___ 
| city. STATE 
Tae 
7 | 





Yu UHH 
ASK THE MAN WHO 


ROLLS ONE 


2 
4 


...if you can catch up with him! 
He travels faster now with a Magliner 
magnesium platform truck—moving 
more loads in less time . . . doing more 
work at lower cost. Moving loads ts 
easier because Magliners are magnes- 
ium light—Jighter by 75°! They start 
easier... push easier... handle better. 
They're rugged and strong—engineered 
and built for dependable, long life 
service. Do you use platform trucks of 
any kind in your operation? Then 
investigate the cost savings to be had 
with Magliners on the job. You'll get 
more payload per payroll dollar! 


Write today for = 
Bulletin No. 151 = 
to Magline Inc., 
Pinconning, Mich., 
P. O. Box 189. 


agkine 
PLATFORM TRUCKS 
are you a 
good 


housekeeper? 


Co“ 





or perhaps 
we should say 
“file-keeper’’... 


For good business housekeeping is largely 
a matter of good File-keeping. 

Scatteration filing has no place here. The 
best practice is to use Accopress Binders 
and Accobind Folders to keep all your 
papers in order—safely filed, neatly filed, 
ready to find. Acco filed papers are bound 
papers—the om/ly system that insures safety, 
saves time, space, and money. 

Ask your stationer to show you the ad- 
vantages of Acco-Binding—the easier, sure 
way to good business housekeeping. 


oar . 

ACCO PRODUCTS 

4 Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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NEW TRENDS... continued 


"Oo wee pat cata a Used ase ria ae een al 


Big new jobs for aluminum 


Today, almost every material—glass., 
plastics, metals. paper, wood—has a 
packaging application, and almost 
every one is making packaging news. 
Here, for example, are just a few of 
the many new packages appearing 
in two very different materials—one 
old in the packaging field, one rela- 
tively new. 

In aluminum, besides the bottles, 


Fisher Scientific Company 
Spun aluminum bottle holds 
chemicals like hydrogen peroxide. It’s 
seamless, resists breakage, pressure blow- 
out, can be shipped without special packing. 


capricious 


cans, and cargo containers pictured 
here, there are all sorts of disposable 
food containers, aerosol packages, 
and all sorts of foil combinations, in- 
cluding a foil-lined fiberboard car- 
ton, designed especially for retriger- 
ated products. 

Meanwhile, the fiberboard box is 
getting more useful and better look- 


ing all the time. In addition to com- 


— 








Aluminum Company of America 
Aluminum cargo container for refrigerated 
food products is light in weight, non-con- 
taminating, easy to handle. This one is de- 
signed to travel by truck as well as ship. 


Aluminium Limited 


Seamless aluminum cans are turned out by impact extrusion process on unusual new 


automatic production line in Germany. Cans 


are said to be competitive with tin and 


black plate. Here, special pneumatic system transfers cans from trimmer to degreaser. 
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and fiberboard 


bining with aluminum, as _ noted 
above, it is being given new coatings 
and new liners that adapt it for car- 
rving everything from cream to 
heavy chemicals. There are huge 
bulk containers that hold a ton or 
more of material, containers impreg- 
nated with corrosion inhibitors, and 
many new varieties of metal-edged 
boxes, folding cartons, and the like. 
101 Ways to Improve Your Package 
page °6 





Hinde & Dauch 
Octagonal corrugated drum is said to save 
more than $13,000 a vear in packing and 
shipping lead-tipped rubber gaskets, — is 


easv to set up, easy to handle and store. 








Hinde & Dauch 
Even heavy metals like these lead bars 
now travel in corrugated fiberboard boxes. 





Stone Container Corp. 
Replacement parts for Pettibone Mulliken’s 
equipment are now shipped in this easily 
assembled container that 
does better job than box previously used. 


costs less. and 


a. 


- Hinde 


auch 


Adhesive-coated corrugated sheet keeps Norton grinding tools from bumping together 
as they travel. This new packaging material is also used for electronic assemblies, serves 
to protect products during in-plant travel as well as on the final trip to the consumer. 
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CALCULATED RISK 
OR NO RISK AT ALL 


Two identical plastic parts—or so it 
seems. One from supplier X, the other 
Lor-El. The question—whom to give the 
contract to? 





Executives know that an experienced 
purchasing official won’t take a chance 
and that the man with this type of 
judgement will grow and grow and grow 
with the firm. 


Price or quality product? How do your 
people buy? Are you plagued with nu- 
merous rejects or are your plastic com- 
ponents consistently perfect? 


Lor-El’s scrupulous quality control is 
no accident. Lor-El’s injection molding 
facilities assure delivery of a quality 
product at a competitive price. 


chance— 
refer- 


Fine then—why take a 
check Lor-El’s quality—ask for 
ences—see their facilities for yourself 
and eliminate risk—the risk of an in- 
ferior plastic component in your product. 





Further details? — Of course — write 
for our illustrated brochure today. Or 
call: Oldfield 3-4066. 


Eor-E i 


COMPANY, 
256 PATERSON PLANK ROAD 


JERSEY CITY 7, N. J. 
SPECIALISTS... in Product Design, 
Mold Building, Molding and Assembly 








Coming Next Month 








_What’s Behind the Rise 


in Business Failures? 
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Different kinds of BAKELITE Plastics 


Make if eas 


Tough, handsome, and long-lived. Flooring made of 
BAKELITE Brand Vinyl Resins can take vears of heavy 
traffic without showing anv appreciable wear. It re- 
sists chemicals, greases, alcohol, oil, spilled foods. 
Dirt doesn't penetrate the tough, smooth surface; 
consequently, it cleans off easily and quickly. This 
same quality of toughness in BAKELITE Vinyl Resins 


hie Ips make more du ible paints panels for illumi- 


rake d ceilings, and n any other products. 


The heart of this washing machine is the agitator. 
Made of BAKELITE Brand Phenolic molding material, 
it takes the abrasive action of swirling dirty water and 
rubbing fabrics ... withstands steqaning hot water, 
detergents and cleansers. It has to be tough. smooth- 
surfaced, and long-lasting. That's why BAKELITE 
Phenolic molding materials are used. as they are for 
cooking utensil handles and other products that must 
be easy and economical to make, yet take hard every- 


dav service. 


DUN 
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vet rid of dirt! 


Easy maintenance is a big sales point— 
especially when teamed up with economy, 
better looks or better performance— 
whether a product is for industry, business 


or the home— whether you’re user or seller. 


Easy selection of the right plastic for the job 
is an important point with manufacturers. 
At Bakelite Company there is a broad choice 
of different plastics—vinyls, phenolics, polyesters, 





polvethylenes, epoxies, stvrenes and impact 
stvrenes, silicones and fluorothenes. Added to this 
helpful variety at Bakelite Company is a great 


store of experience and resources that make it easier 


for manufacturers to put plastics to work to make 
better products. 








Overcome sales obstacles by packaging in film made of 
BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene. Shirts, for example. The 
attractively-printed film bag not only shows the product off 
to its best advantage, it keeps it clean in shipping, in inven- 
tory and on display. Returns and markdowns are reduced. 
Sales go up. Film made of BAKELITE Polyethylene has a place 
in just about every packaging plan, from foods to heavy 
equipment, drugs to wearing apparel. Write Dept. ZH-42 for 
information on Polyethylene Packaging. 


Reception room furniture really has to take it. Here, the attractive 
sofa is upholstered with a vinyl fabric laminate consisting of cloth, 
pigmented vinyl sheeting and a smooth, clear top layer of KRENE 
film. KRENE is extra-quality material, tough and flexible, resisting 
cleaners, foods, acids, alcohol and other agents. And it’s extra easy 
to keep clean since dirt wipes right off the surface. 


BAKELITE 


BRAND 


PLASTICS 
Ey} Site}. 


Products of 


fey N51={ |e) = 





DID YOU KNOW? 


Large, costly tooling equipment for air- 


craft and other industries is stored safely 
outdoors with a sprayed-on, strippable 
coating based on BAKELITE Vinyl] Resins. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The terms BAKELITE, UNION CARBIDE, KRENE, and the Trefoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC. 
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TIM MITLIATL Lie | CHECK v List 
ATTENTION! 


—- 101 ways to improve 
Moving Message 


: That Sells 
DRAWS CONVENTION your pac k age 


The Tel-A-Story 


PEPS UP POINT Automatic Projector 
OF SALE... will sell your prod- 


aS SMES Scam or 2” x 2 
square transparen- There are many reasons for changing a package—and often many for not 

cies on a 156 sq. in, picture screen, changing. But four goals stand out in the ps ackaging survey replies, and 
2 pooner fo seem to cut across all industry. These are: increasing sales appeal, reducing 
Ideal for any type product or service. packaging costs, curbing product damage, and cutting handling costs. The 
Write Dept. J questions below are designed to help you reach these goals. Cross out the 

idlamaapammaaae os nyse questions that have been covered, and those voure sure don’t apply. But 


TEL-A-STORY, INC. ‘od aes 
523 Main Street, Davenport, lowa place . big check mark against those which need prompt attention. 











provide samples of new prod- 


THE “WHIPPET’ MARKER Could you increase sales appeal by: it wee: pa 
ucts along with old ones: 


ye ears "eer a re 6 | 
. Adopting multi-unit — p ickage Providing added user-convenience 
that: with such dispenser-packages as: 
0 ine ‘ Or more items ot | , 
| combine tw or more items of ee Pa ee a 
the same kind? . : 
7 | | squeeze bottles and tubes? 
offer an assortment of colors or 
ioe cae lshaker-top cartons? 
SIZES! | a 
Automatically dates, codes, or morks production runs of r . 
cartons, packages, filled bags, boxes, rolls, cans, etc. For VIN eS the user two or more items 
candy manvfacturers, food packers, distillers, oil com- , ; ae oe , 
_ that go together but are not the Giving additional value in the 


panies, etc. Send for free catalogue 
THE INDUSTRIAL MARKING same (shirt, tie, and handker- — form of a reusable package that dou- 

Pp N . ° ae 

EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC chief, for instance ) ? 

—— 454 Baltic Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y.. Dept. DR — 


brush-top tubes or bottles? 


bles as a: 





———___ - — a _ — 


INVESTMENTS 


565 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. Oxford 7-8300 


INSTANT SETTING PATCH 
for BROKEN 

FACTORY 

FLOORS 








CONCRETE 
No traffic tie-ups! Just shovel INSTANT-USE into 
hole or rut... truck over — without waiting! 
This tough plastic material bonds tight to old con- 
crete — right up to a feather edge. Wears like 
iron. Won’t crack or crumble. Ideal for complete 
overlay! Used indoors or out. Immediate shipment. 
MAIL COUPON for FREE BROCHURE & TRIAL OFFER 


FLEXROCK CO Offices in Principal Cities 
3663 Filbert St., Philadelphia 1, Pa 

Please send INSTANT-USE Brochure and details 
of TRIAL ORDER PLAN no obligat ior Attach 
coupon to company letterhead 


Name Robert Gair Company 
Better looking and sturdier, these new cartons solve several packaging problems. Plastic 
coating on the inside prevents grease pick up; silver clay on the outside resists soiling and 


provides good surface for printing; metal edges add strength, improve product protection. 


Company 


Address 
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Basic Concept 
to 
Completed 





Installation 
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plant by experienced factory mechanics 
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ESTABLISHED 
1925 







Serving the Automotive, Foundry, Rubber and Metal Working Industries 
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Anything you now tie by hand... you can tie 
up to 10 times faster on a BUNN Tying Machine! 


Bunn Tying Machines are fast ... up to ten times faster than old- 
fashioned hand tying. That’s why thousands of companies in all kinds 
of businesses are boosting production and cutting costs with Bunn 
twine-tying equipment. Consider these advantages: 

Machine has many uses: The efficiency and economy of Bunn 
Machines is not limited to tying mail. Hundreds of different items. . 
from cans to laundry bundles, from bakery goods to newspapers, from 
meats to corrugated cardboard and cartons... are tied quickly and 
securely on Bunn Package Tying Machines. 

Automatic adjustment eliminates manual changeovers. Any size or 
shape is tied in the same fast time...112 seconds or less. 
Controlled tension reduces package breakage and product damage. 
The strong twine can't cut the product... can’t slip off. 

Slip-proof knot can't come undone even with rough handling. Ap- 
proved by postmasters for mail tying of all kinds. 

Simple operation is fatigue-less and completely safe. Inexperienced 
operators become experts in just a few minutes. 

Let a Bunn representative prove to you that... almost anything 
which can be tied by hand can be tied faster, better and more econom- 
ically with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 


PACKAGE 
TYING 
MACHINES 
Since 1907 


B. H. BUNN CO., 7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. DR-97, Chicago 20, Ill. 
Export Department: 10406 South Western Ave., Chicago 43, Ill. 


mur Ul meet ti te), Mtoe’ Mite) a tela a7. en 8 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. DR-97 


GET THE 7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


WHOLE STORY 


Send today for 
this fact-packed 
booklet, which 
illustrates the 
many advantages 
of Bunn Tying 
Machines. 

Or let a Bunn 
Tying Engineer 
show you. 

No obligation. 


co 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet. 
Please have a Bunn Tying Engineer contact me. 


Name 








Company 


Address 





City Zone State 











North American Aviation 
New spring steel clamps make it easy to 
put boxes together and take them apart. 
Clamps are said to be far stronger than 
nails, and do not damage box panels; so 
box can be knocked down for return ship- 
ment, and_ then panels can be reused. 


[| tool kit? tote box? feed hopper? 


beach bag? bait kit? sewing kit? 


food container? 


“Increasing product display by 
changing to: 


- | window bags, envelopes, or 
boxes? 


[transparent pouches, tubes, or 
molded containers? 


skin packages or vacuum- 
formed blister packs? 


Could you cut packaging costs and 
reduce product damage by: 


|] Redesigning the product itself to: 


jeliminate protruding legs and 
levers that require a_ larger 
package than would otherwise 
be needed; or make them dis- 
assemblable? 


increase the sturdiness of the 
product so less cushioning will 
be needed? 


| increase the corrosion resistance 

of the product to eliminate the 
need for special protective 
packaging? 


}provide a more durable finish 
that does not require special 
padding? 
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“SMALL PARTS PAINTED 


reduce the number of sizes and 


types so fewer packages will be | 


needed? | & 
| Simplifving packaging require- 
ments with: 
laminated materials that can re- 
place separate liners? 


pre-formed liners and wrappers in Continuous Operation 
that will adapt one size of con- b 
y 


tainer for several products? 


pre-formed boxes and bags that 
can substitute for manual | PETERS mt DALTON 


\\ raps > 





| strapping and banding products 
instead of wrapping them? 


stretchable corrugated = wrap- 
pings that will contorm to the 
shape of the product? 

wraps that have built-in corro- 
sion inhibitors so greases o1 
moisture absorbents need not 


3 


be added separately ! 


cushioning and reinforcement 
spotted in just the areas where 
its needed instead of covering 
the entire product? 

containers that will serve as 
both shipping and displav units. 
thus making it possible to elimi- 
nate at least one packing Op- 


eration?’ 


Could vou cut handling and shipping 
costs by: 


Reducing the SIZe and weight ol 








the package bv: 


Automatic P-D Hydro-Whirl Flood Sheet Type Paint Spray Booth 


An important phase of a complete finishing system installed by 
Peters-Dalton includes the Paint Spray Booth shown above. Here, 
small parts are conveyed, following phosphatizing and drying cycles, 
through this Hydro-Whirl Flood Sheet Spray Booth... the painting 
operations are performed automatically. The installation is space sav- 


ing, extremely efficient and effects major economies in time and labor. 


Regardless of your needs, the more than quarter century of experi- 
ences gained by Peters-Dalton, through designing, engineering, manu- 
facturing and installing all types and sizes of finishing equipment, 
are available to vou. Why not send your specifications or prints? They 


will receive our prompt attention. Just write, wire or phone... we'll 


Wirebound Box Manufacturers Association be glad to tell ye 


x ‘ 


Protected against lmpact and vibration 
caluuptinum foil rolls ATC suspended (0) then 
lI Sp cially cle SIG d wire-bound cor 
at weighs only 75 pounds as COM 
fare weight of 179 ton box prev i- 


ed. Packing time is just ten minutes. 








LOADING 
Costs! 


And they'll stay down with Magliner 
magnesium dock boards on the job! 
Magliners speed loading, eliminate 





= ton ae 
NARROW CONGESTED Dock? Thi iS narrow 


] x f flare M 5 inerd f rt > x > ' > > “4 , 
rail dock required a Nared Magiiner dock board, dock congestion... get extra work 
allowing power trucks to make Sharp, right . < 


angle turns 


from power trucks and other loading 
equipment. Costs go down and stay 
down because Magliners are magne- 
sium light—easy to put down... easy 
to move. No heavy lifting... no injury 
hazards. Men, loads and equipment 
move fast, sure, safe—protected against 
accidents and costly damage. 


Magliners are magnesium-strong too, 
, for rugged dependable service... safely 
Sn cae Gann? fieck te « handle loads up to 20,000 Ibs. and more 
ee noe aes Seen w Sen wee Magliners are low in initial cost, pro- 
_ vide long-life service, require less main- 
tenance. Economy and cost savings 





right down the line! 


Put all these advantages to work for 
you... put Magliners to work on your 


dock! 





PLANNING A NEW PLANT? Instal! Magliner 
Dp, pH \ +} nermanent Ione 














. Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada Ltd., Renfrew, Ontario 

gu au ue eo ame oe ee oe ee oe eo oe ee 6 6 en en ee ee ee ee eee ~ 
| Please send me my copy of | 
| How to Cut Dock Loading Costs. Name as 
| Check here for information on: Company cicieiaiae a iaceeliaats | 
| [] Movable Dock Boards | 
| [] Permanent-Type Dock Boards Address _ eel —| 
| [}] Mobile Loading Ramp 

[] Delivery Truck Ramp City ___Zone_____State_ | 


MAGLINE INC. * BOX 39 ° PINCONNING, MICHIGAN 
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reducing the size of the prod- 
uct itselfP 

liners 
that are not really necessary? 


| eliminating wraps and 
using thinner sections or lighter- 
weight materials? 
providing grips, lugs, and fork 
entries on the package to make 
it easv to handle with standard 
handling equipment? 

jusing larger packages or bulk 
shipments to reduce the num- 
ber of items that must be han- 
dled? 

] designing packages for ship- 

ment in strapped unit loads? 

designing packages that will 

stack neatly and safely? 


And have you checked these points: 


Would 


enough on return shipments, repair, 


one-trip container save 


accounting, and storage costs to justi- 
fy its use instead of a returnable 
package? 

Would ' 
package—perhaps a collapsible one— 
save over the one-trip package you 
are now using? 


new type of returnable 


Are your containers adaptable to 
mechanical packing? 


Are they easy to seal? 
Are you using the least expensive 
sealing method? 


Do you know vour labor cost of 
packing per package? 











Gaylord Container Corp. 
Handling and packaging costs are reduced 
by this unusual container. Push-out sections 
lead into pre-placed corrugated tubes that 
fit the fork truck’s blades. The product, cTre- 
osoted wood blocks, packed both above and 
below tubes. helps to hold them in place. 
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Radio Corporation of America 
Better protection for delicate magnetrons 
is provided by this lightweight molded 
polystyrene package that holds tube firmly, 
vet provides clearance where it’s needed. 
The box has built-in hand grips and pro- 
vides compartment for technical data sheets. 


Have you time-studied packing 
operations and tested different types 
of packages for lowest unit packing 


cost? 


If the contents of the package 
must be inspected (for evidence of 
corrosion, compliance with postal 
regulations, etc. ), has provision been 
made for this in the form of “win- 
dows,” access “doors,” or easy-open- 
ing features? 


If the package is in any way un- 
usual, are instructions for handling, 
storing, and opening clearly printed 
on its face? 


Is the type big enough to read 
from a distance? (Industrial as well 
as consumer packages often end up 
on shelves far above eye level. ) 


Have you studied the packages 
used for competing products and for 
similar products in other fields to 
see if they have ideas you might 
adopt? (Several plastic film pack- 
ages, for instance, are proving just 
as useful for hardware and industrial 
fasteners as for candy and cocktail 
snacks. ) | 

Are you taking full advantage of 
the excellent packaging literature, 
design services, and testing facilities 
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How to get your 


shipments 


out faster, 


at less cost 


New 16-page booklet shows how easily 
it can be done through more systematic 
addressing of cartons, labels and tags 


S iow. old-fashioned methods of 
stenciling and labeling can seri- 
ously delay your shipments. While 
a shipment sits on the dock ready 
to go, an office girl is writing out 
labels by hand. While a stack of 
cartons waits to be stenciled, a 
shipping clerk spends precious 
minutes looking through the files 
for the right stencilboard. And, 
because the pressure is on the 
shipping department to get orders 
out quickly, cartons are improper- 
ly marked and then lost enroute. 


A vital operation 


The stenciling and labeling of ship- 
ments is one of the most important 
operations in the plant because 
nothing gets shipped until it’s been 
addressed. You can have the most 
carefully laid plans for getting your 
product from the production line 
to your customer, but if it isn’t 
labeled, tagged or stenciled it never 
gets out of the plant. 


Efficiency-wise companies are rap- 
idly discovering that the key to 
a really efficient shipping operation 
is a system for addressing. This 
system should be fast, inexpensive, 
require a minimum of labor, and 
be tailored to your particular 
order-processing and material han- 
dling procedure. 


Dept. 3-1 


Weber Marking Systems 
Div. of Weber 
Addressing Machine 
Co., Inc., 

Mount Prospect. Illinois 


COMPANY 


INDIVIDUAL 


ea ee 


Sales and service in all | 
principal cities | POSITION 


| Weber | 





ADDRESS 











=j 
; ” 


* Available 


Hew to streamline 
your shipment addressing 





& for speed and economy _— 


_ your free 


~~} copy 


for 











CONTAINS USEFUL INFORMATION 


How to determine the efficiency of your 
present shipment addressing operation 


The key to a modern, efficient shipping 
department 


The latest direct-to-carton 


tems 


stenciling sys- 


Printing and addressing your shipping 


labels in one operation 


How to prepare your shipping stencils 
with your order-invoice or bill-of-lading 


forms 











WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS 


Mount Prospect, Ill. 


Comprehensive booklet 


In the 16-page booklet offered here 
you will find such a system. Thou- 
sands of companies who have al- 
ready adopted them have cut their 
shipment addressing time by as 
much as 50% to 70%. Send for 
your free booklet. There is no obli- 
gation. 





ee 





How Much Is 


Costing You 
In Cash, Time, Trouble 


And Good Will? 


You can’t afford to play hide and seek with damage! Just 
imagine the total time loss resulting from delivery of a dam- 
aged product . . . the additional complications and costs and, 
most of all, the loss of your customer’s good will. These are 
all very real factors in your total packing, handling and ship- 
ping costs... factors that can’t be ignored on the balance sheet. 


You can eliminate embarrassment and expense by packing 
your product in a tough, protective “‘see through’’ Wirebound 
Crate that allows fast, easy inspection at any time. Investi- 
gate Wirebounds for lower cost, safe packing, handling and 
shipping. Write for the informative booklet “What to Ex- 
pect From Wirebounds,”’ or ask for a sales engineer to call. 





eae Write for the Book 
Product visibility 


eliminates Hidden Damage. 











| 
| 
j 


WIREBOUND BOX 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1151, 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


BOXES & CRATES 





offered by suppliers of packages and 
packaging materials? 


_ | Do you receive such Government 
publications on packaging as the leaf- 
lets published by the Business Serv- 
ices and Detense Administration, the 
Small Business Administration, and 
the Department of Agriculture? 


}Are you taking advantage of the 
recommendations of the Association 
of American Railroads and such in- 
dustry groups as the National Safe 
Transit Committee? (The latter, 
sponsored by the Porcelain Enamel 
Institute, is open to membership 
from all industries. ) 


~] Do you get copies of the proceed- 
ing of such organizations as the Pack- 
age Designers’ Institute, the Ameri- 
can Management Association Pack- 
aging Division, and the Packaging 
Institute? 


Do you have a manual of packag- 
ing specifications for each of your 
products—or a card index of pack- 
ages—and does it include a notation 
of alternate materials and containers 
that may be used in cases of supply 
breakdown? 


[] Have you given one person full 
responsibility for packaging and 
package design, and is his work fully 
coordinated with product design, 
production, materials handling, and 


sales? 


Atomic Age 
next page 


Packaging in the 


| Bakelite Company 
Chairs and sofas, like celery and spinach, 
ire NOW packed in polyethylene bags—and 
ior the same reasons: convenience of pack- 
aging, display, and protection. This is a 
good example of how a new packaging de- 


velopment Cal spread to ThA thy industries. 
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Packaging in the 


Use of high-energy radiation to pre- 
serve drugs, and 
change the properties of materials is 


foods. sterilize 


a coming industrial technique (see 


August, page 47), and, in its com- 
mercialization, packaging will play a 
major role. 

As E. Alfred Burrill of High Volt- 
Engineering points out, 
the container or wrapper for materi- 
als receiving radiation treatment 
must not only perform all of the reg- 
ular packaging functions, but must 
also be resistant to radiation damage 


age Corp. 


and must be made of a material that 
will absorb as little radiation as pos- 
sible, allowing as much radiation as 
possible to get through to the prod- 
uct or material being treated. 
Fortunately, a of to- 
days most popular packaging mate- 


good many 


rials, among them plastic film and 
aluminum foil, meet these require- 
ments surprisingly well. But there 
will be need for many more materi- 
als, and for much more knowledge 
of how radiation aftects them. 
type of treatment expands into new 


as this 


commercial fields. 

The shape and size of the package 
also play a key role in determining 
whether or 
can be used and which type of radia- 
Thin, flat 


packages can be treated by any one 


not radiation treatments 


tion is best for the job. 


Medical tubing is packed in lightweight, 
for electron beam sterilization. 


transparent, 


Clay-Adams, Inc., tubing supplier, reports the new sterili- 


atomic age 


radiation- 
generating machines now available. 
But thick packages and cans of the 
type 
shelves require the penetrating gam- 

high- 
energy machines and ri idioisotopes. 

So far, commercial applications of 
radiation relatively 
few; but, as the pictures here show. 
they do exist. 
more 


of the several types ot 


commonly seen on. grocery 


~~ 


ma rays produced only by 


processing are 


There should be many 
in the years ahead, and their 
impact on packaging will be great. 
END 





The Upjohn Compa 


Antibiotic capsules, sealed in plastic film, 
pass under head of Van de Graaff 
generator. 
properly be 


electron 
beam This product could not 


sterilized in anv other wav. 























High Voltage Engineering 
radiation-resistant polyethylene 


zation technique is far superior to autoclave and germicidal treatments previous] used. 
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BREAK THAT 





yeTiPcp pin 





if you regularly address 5 
or more cartons per shipment 


. you can money ai 


errors by ad dressing ae 


Sate 


(i GoUagTtE 
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: . 
j + no 
pie snipmenis 


asa by- -pre duct of office proce dure. 


You can prepare STEN- 


same Ti 


of lading, 
equipment 
writers, 
machines, ¢ 


elec tric 


Flexowriter. 


impressions with STEN-C 
cator direct to PAN! 
to printed gummed labels or tags. . 
mis-shipments and 
eliminated. 


addressing errors, 
repetitive 


Also available 
different sizes: 


Blank STEN-C-LABL to 
imprint on gu 


bels 


LABLS. 


Stock ‘Ship To 


= 


tags or 


Cc LABL direc 


Special die 


STEN-C-LABL 


your 


-— Oif 


Address 


City_ 
Protected U.S. Patent No 


ect to 


Abe VE 
for use 


Thousands of dollars are 


being saved by present users 





send me 
*-LABLS. 


also availabl 
in separati 


writing are 


mmed la- 
PANL- 





STEN 


mpres 


me aS your Invoice, 
manual or 


billing or 
vard-o-type, 


Choose the style that 
fits into your operation... 


in a large 


LOH TEN. 
ct to carton 8 
—no gummed labels. 


a RA eR 
’ 


sea 


ncludes 
name ond adress 


corton 





electri 


-LABI 
-LLABI 





nding with IBM = or ~goeren 
*-LABLS at t/ 
order or 
whatever your proceduré 
type- 
account! 


Te le ty pe 





imprinting direct to carton and gummed Iabels 


Shipping department makes unlimited 


number 





































: Yous company | | 
a7 "eet acsenee ill 
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in continuous form 


writing. 


a ae a = ~Mail today for details —— — — —= 


STEN -C-LABL, INC. 


DR-9, 2285 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


FREE BROCHURE On saving 









Stote 


711,026. 
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Applh.- 


on carton or 




























FASIEST 
WALKIE -TRUCA 
TO OPERATE ANDO 
MAINTAIN EVER! 


















FINGER-TIP CONTROLS. INCLUDING DYNAMIC BRAKE 
TO ELIMINATE “PLUGGING THE MOTOR GOING 
DOWN RAMPS, ANDO ‘ARTICULATED CONSTR- 
UCTION ADJUSTS TO UNEVEN 
FLOORS STEERS EASILY 
AND WORKS IN LESS SPACE 
BECAUSE OF THE 
DUAL WHEE LSé& 
DIFFERENTIAL 
/ 

















SNAP THE LATCH AND LIFT OFF THE 

COVERS - YOU DON'T EVEN TAKE 

THE MOTOR OUT TOGET AT THE 

BRUSHES. AND THE DISK BRAKE 

HAS A SIMPLE SCREW ADJUSTMENT 
és 


HOW ABOUT 
MAINTENANCE 2 







REE TRUCK 

INDEX 
OF GO-GETTER Ever ~ 
TRIC AND RED GiANT 
HAND Lifr TRUCKS 












REVOLVATOR CO. 


8702 TONNELE AVE., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 

































Now you can get Fine quality 


Printing in 5 Colors 


(i REX-0-geaok 


Spirit Duplicators 





With the amazing new 
REX-O- GRAPH. Duplicator you 
can turn out fine quality print- 
oe No messy eet Ps 
takes any size from post card 
to 14 x 17’. . . prints in up to 
five colors at one time for less 
than Y3c per copy. 
Only Rex-o-graph du- 
plicat rs are engineer 
ed with a multi-roller 
MAIL printing press system 
fluid distributor for 
q quality reproduction 


mend \ send for new FREE book! 


“65e 5 Rex-O- Srash.t Dep *y . Ss. _M. — 

1101 Skokie Hwy, Northbrook, Ill. ee 
Send me, with no obligation, your new 

free book on how Rex-O-Graph dupl: 


cating can be helpful to my organization ts 


MS 
; 


~/ 


DIREC 















N A M Ee 











ORGANIZATION. 





ADDRESS 





-~) a — S ——— 
























POINT OF SALE 
AND THE PRODUCT 


EVERYTHING SUCCEEDS OR FAILS at the point of sale. All 
the time, talent, and mone V invested ji n pl. inning, re ‘search, raw 
materials, processing, and ‘sneheainn a sts the pavott point 
when the goods are offered to the consumer. That is why the 
appearance of the product at the point of sale is of tremendous 
importance. Packaging is a strong element in the emotional ap- 
peal that is involved in merchandising any product, regardless 
of end use. Packaging for handling and transport and packaging 
for convenience and display are separate requirements, but are 
not easily divorced. We are primarily concerned here with the 
visual influence of the package. 

Merchandising problems deal with intangibles—among_ the 
most important being the whims of the public. Merchandising, 
like medicine, is an inexact science: both involve people, and in 
both diagnosis depends on unstable factors. Styles, whims, and 
attitudes reflect the impulses of the public, and some of the 
actions, decisions, and trends are not completely predictable. 
Desire, not logic, is the basis of many buying decisions. Adver- 
tising and sales promotion create desire thro ugh the emotions, 
not through the intellect. People buy what they want, not always 
what they need. The visual display influences them. That’s why 
an unpi ainted Tobacco Road shack may sport a television antenna 
or even a new two-tone convertible. The productivity of our 
mills and factories rests on the merchandising ability of men and 
women who convince people that luxuries are a necessity, and 
convince enough of them so that it becomes an economic and 
social fact. 

Good packaging appeals to the senses. The immediate lure of 
any product, old or new, depends on its appeal to the eye, and 
often to the senses of hearing, smell, taste, and touch as well. 
The long-term acceptance and use of any staple product must 
depend on inherent quality and service vi alues. but even the old 
staple can revive sales with a new dress. slogan, or sales approach. 

The art of effective merchandising includes many elements, 
but the visual display of the product and the combined utility 
and beauty of the container are a powerful sales-builder. The 
attractive package challenges the eye and creates desire. There 
may be some rational hedging in the mind of the interested 
purchaser, but reason usually puts up a losing fight when the 
emotions command action. 

Modern packaging has achieved wonders for manufacturer, 
merchant, and consumer. Food packaging has taken a_ long, 
healthy step since the days of the country store with its open 
bins and barrels. Hardware for the consumer is neatly and 
attractively packaged for counter displays. Bags, boxes, and car- 
tons are engineered in functional designs, and well dressed to 
boot. Everything succeeds or fails at the point of sale—and the 
merchandising specialists using modern packaging are putting up 
a strong fight for the buyers attention and action at the time 
and place where profits are made or lost. 


—A.MLS. 
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WHAT MAKES EXECUTIVES RUN? 


continued from page 38 


tive principle, even though the or- 
ganization of functions theoretically 
provides for competition. For exam- 
ple, a sales vice president may have 
three sales managers reporting to 
him. This would seem to provide 
competition for his job. Yet the vice 
president may have effectively stifled 
competition by having one of these 
sales managers, whom he likes per- 
sonally, “take charge’ in his absence. 
(A better plan, of course, would be 
to rotate the “take charge” responsi- 
bility among the three men. ) 

One of the common excuses for the 
“crown prince’ philosophy has to do 
with “training a man tor the top job. 
However, it is of more than passing 
interest that successtul practitioners 
of the competitive principle give no 
inkling to the heir apparent until the 
job is filled. It is generally believed 
in Detroit that Harlow Curtice was 
taken completely by surprise when 
he was notified he had been elected 
president of General Motors. He was 
only one of several competing for the 
position, and his selection probably 
was dictated by the competitive en- 
vironment in the industry at the time 
it was made. 


Competition Without Politics 

Top managements failure to adopt 
the principles of internal competition 
frequently stems from a belief that it 
fosters intra-company politics. One 
president expresses this point of view 
as follows: “I want our people to be 
bending every effort to lick our com- 
petitors, rather than conjuring up 
ways to look better than the other 
executives on the team.” 

This viewpoint does have validity 
when individual job responsibilities 
and authorities are unclear, or the 
business is committee-managed. But 
power-grabbing is unprofitable, and 
hence unlikely, when job responsi- 
bilities are clear-cut and individual 
actions are reviewed in terms of in- 
dividual responsibilities. 

The creation of an 
that develops the competitive in- 


environment 


stincts of the executive group IS rare- 
ly accomplished by accident. It takes 
leadership and administrative skill of 
a high order. This is particularly true 
in industries where a long growth 
trend the 
strongly competitive management. 
Companies that 


has lessened need for a 


and industries 
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Easy to Assemble 


For ony storage need—plant, warehouse, store—inside, outside, 
anywhere—for any type materials, large or small, light or heavy— 
steel, copper. aluminum, brass, wood, brick, food, anything. 

Shipped to you ready for assembly in a few minutes, without 
bolting or welding. Use in any size crea. Built to any height for 
use in single, double or multiple sections. Adjust shelves to any level. 


DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


PLA be 





Pubmet 


ND EFFicie 


ltem No. 


STORAGE RACKS 





Note rack shelf adjust- 
ability to any level for 
miscellaneous stock needs. 


NTLY 





Heavy steel dies conveniently handled. 


16034 FULLERTON, DETROIT 27, MICH. 
BOSTON, Mass., CO 6-0570 @ BURLINGAME, Colif., DI 2-0823 e CHICAGO, Ill, AUstin 7-8599 @ CLEVELAND, 


Ohio, SU 1-3235 e 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., ME 5-2587 e 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., PR 1-1474 


DENVER, Colo., Al 5-3984 


FLINT, Mich., CE 8-688] @ 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. RA 3-3733 e 
+ 


FORT WAYNE. Ind., KE 5408 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., BR 1-9860 @ 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., White Plains 6-1354 





Model 15-F 
Secretarial 
Chair 


$2995 


($31.95 in 
Zone 2) 





FOR APPEARANCE, COMFORT, WEAR 


o Cos () ‘“Othee fashioned © Cc} adifs are 
designed by seating engineers and n 

produced by skilled craftsmen . . . to look 
better, feel better and wear better than er 
chairs costing twice as much. All compor if 
parts except casters are manufactured in 
Our own plant ee a prae tice which permits 
greater economy and (jud liv contre Lon 
tact vour Cosco deals sted a ‘ y 
section of phone book, for free ten-day trial! 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








} 
Mods -L 
r Ge ai C r 
$15.95 
> 
’ é 
Exe ve Chair 
$49.95 El ial 








have become “soft”? as a result of 
such a period of relaxation eventual- 
The mark of an ais t]| aes é; | _ TI ] 
iinattieialianie get the i comeuppance. ie ‘Ss OW 
machine death of the street-car companies in 
their struggle with buses is a case in 





point. 

The competitive instinct can be 
sharpened by a judicious honing 
POWER with such management tools as in- 

' centive compensation. Other means— 
for the promotion, merit increases. and the 
like—are used to the same ends by 


lumber industry shrewd administrators. 





The Money Motivation 

Surveys indicate that money is not 
the most potent incentive. But cer- 
tainly the satisfactions that can be 
bought with money are important. A 
man may want a bigger house, a new 
car, a mink coat for his wife, educa- 
tion for his children. If he wants 
these things enough, if he under- 
stands what he must do to earn the 
money to buy them, and if he has the 
necessary talents, these ambitions be- 
come effective motivations. 

And money—or compensation—is 
the only motivation that can_ be 
measured. All the other motivations 
are qualitative. This fact has encour- 
aged over-reliance on compensation 
as a motivation, for it appears to be 
simpler to administer than the non- 
financial motivations. In actuality, 
however, well-administered compen- 
sation programs are probably the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

Too often, management regards 
compensation in the light of a cost 
rather than a motivation. This puts 
the matter in the wrong perspective. 
. : The impact on profits of highly mo- 
The red E. D. “power spot” is your . tivated, higher-paid, better-than-av- 








It takes rugged power to cut 
and shape a piece of timber... 
the kind of power that 

Electro Dynamic standard and 
special motors furnish for 
woodworking machines. 


assurance of extra dependable erage executives is far greater than 
Electro Dynamic power . . . over 75 ¢@ that of the compensation “premium” 
years in developing ... yours Pig ; they are paid 





today at no extra cost. % = 2, It is easy, of course, to establish 


lush compensation programs that, in 
effect, give money away. To get a 
high return, in terms of motivation, 
for the money allocated to compen- 
sation takes thoughtful and _ skilful 
administration. 

lt goes without saving that most 
companies fall short of maximum use 
of these basic motivational elements. 
Many top executives, indeed, do not 
even appear to recognize how this 


combination of motivations bears on 

ELECTRO D'//NAM i Cc their companys success. The new 
DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS : president of a large concern, who 
corporation had been recruited from the leading 

company in the field, commented on 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY the difference between the execu- 
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tives of the two companies, “Man for 
man, the executives I find here are 
as good as those working for my for- 
mer employer. But they dont have 
the unity of purpose, the momentum, 
or the confidence that comes from 
years of leading the parade.” 

In effect, he was saying they had 
not had leadership. And _ without 
leadership they had lacked several of 
the other key motivational elements. 

The average companys greatest 
problem in maximizing the motiva- 
tion of the executive group results 
from top management's inability to 
bring all these motivations consist- 
ently into play. lor example, a com- 
pany may have an executive incen- 
tive plan, yet be committee-managed 
to the point where it is impossible to 
judge who is responsible for what— 
and, therefore, who should be 
warded or penalized. Or a company 
may seek to build a competitive in- 
ternal environment, yet be unwilling 
to apply the discipline necessary to 
do so by breaking with a tradition of 
seniority promotion. In each instance, 
one motivation tends to cancel out 
the other. 

Generally, this results from a lack 
of appreciation of the interrelation- 
ship among the various motivations. 
Many company presidents who de- 
vote a great deal of time and effort 


rC- 


to insuring that their executives are 
well paid have seriously frustrated 
these same executives by refusing to 
delegate authority to them. Others 
place great emphasis on_ personal 
leadership and overlook the need for 
sound administration of salaries or 
the maintenance of discipline. 


The Importance of Administration 


The point is that no one motiva- 
tion will generate all the forward 
drive needed by industry today. It 
takes a judicious application of each 
of the major motivations to do the 
job. And they must be administered 
in conformity with the unique needs 
and characteristics ot the individ- 
ual company. Different motivational 
“mixes may be required in different 
companies; a bank, for instance, has 
a different motivational environment 
from a department store. 

In recent years, the need for sound 
administration of the several motiva- 
tional elements has increased materi- 
ally as a result of a little-recognized 
but major change in the proportion 
of supervisory and staff employees. 

For example, one of the country s 
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The mark of an 
Extra De; end ible 


machine 





POWER 
for the 
mining industry 





It takes rugged power to draw 

tons of ore from the earth 

and move it... the kind of power 
that Electro Dynamic standard 

and special motors furnish for mining 
and drilling equipment. 

The red E. D. “power spot” is your 
assurance of extra dependable Electro 
Dynamic power... over 75 years 

in developing ... yours today 

at no extra cost! 


. SELECTRON 
VARIABLE-SPEED DRIVES 


ED ELECTRO DYNAMIC GD 
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What's the ideal 
business gift 
at Christmas ? 


largest manufacturers reports in- 
creases in employment since 1948 as 
follows: 


| lourly employ ees 
Salaried employees 


Even more significant are the 
changes that occurred between 1952 
and 1956: 





Hourly employees 

Salaried employees 
Ina four-year period, therefore, the 
number of engineering, accounting, 
and other staff employees—largely 
supervisory—increased more than 
hourly employees did in a decade. 

If this is tvpical of industry gener- 
ally, the mounting need for more ef- 
fective motivation is becoming acute 
—and the importance (and rewards ) 
of better administration are also 
compounding at a rate faster than 
the over-all company growth rate 
would indicate. 





More for the Money 


Much can certainly be done to im- 
prove the administration of the finan- 
cial incentives provided for execu- 
tives. Relatively few companies have 
recognized how widely the motiva- 
tional values of the various compen- 
sation devices—salary, bonus, de- 
ferred compensation, and so on—vary 
between executive echelons. 

For example, many companies 
have given stock options to execu- 
tives whose income level is too low 
for capital gains to offer a real tax 
advantage. In such cases, cash prob- 








ably would have been more eftective 





PPO as a motivation, tor it would have 
Zi ® because iT will give YOu —_ been more suitable to their individual 


ASSURANCE that a world-famous Zippo 
will be well res eived 

INSURANCE that a Zippo will always work, 
or we Il fix it free 

INFLUENCE through the frequency of 


impression your trademark engraved on a Zippo 
will receive over a period of years 
..anv wonder Zippo has been the favorite 


business gift at Christmas tor years? 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRADFORD, PA 


in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing Co., Canada Ltd., Niagara 


7ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 1D-329. Bradford, Pa. 


Please give me full information about business gift Zippos. 














needs. Even in companies where 
compensation is well administered, 
financial motivation alone is growing 
less and less important to highly paid 
executives. 

To develop the nonfinancial moti- 
vations most effectively, a great deal 
more should be known about what 
motivates the executive group than 
is known todav. However, even the 
relatively limited number of non- 
financial motivations discussed in 
this article points to the likelihood 
that inadequate administration will 
be a more serious stumbling block to 
this development than the lack of 
new knowledge. In effect, we already 
know more about executive motiva- 
tion than we appear to be using to 
advantage. 

How can management administer 
the nonfinancial motivational ele- 
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...using a Moore-designed Book Form 


Whether your system involves six or only three opera- 
tions, a handwritten Moore Book Form offers advan- 
tages. This is particularly true where ‘original’ source 
documents are prepared in varying locations. The 
Moore-manufactured Book Form is a veteran of eff- 
ciency designed to cover many procedures with a 
single writing. It not only records all information 
but checks on mistakes, bottlenecks, loose control. 


It is specially engineered to your system needs and is 
compact, with all parts and carbons bound in as sets 


for speed and convenience in using. With Moore’s 
advanced manufacturing methods, information may 
vary from part to part, and so may color and weight 
of stock or length of sheet. 


The Book Form is only one of hundreds of tools Moore 
uses to bring you a really efficient office system. 
Whether you are a small business or a large one, we'll 
be happy to look your system over... give you a 
frank evaluation of it. No obligation, of course. Call 
the Moore man—he’s in the telephone directory. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada, Mexico, Caribbean and Central America 
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Like Plating a Spiders Web 


Inside RCA’s big color TV tube there is an aperture mask of fine copper 
nickel which is the “heart” of the color picture tube. This mask which ts 
only .007” thick contains over 300,000 tiny holes with spacings of 
extreme accuracy. 

Before the aperture mask is placed in the tube, this vitally important part 
is iron plated then blackened to give satisfactory tube operation. This 
electroplated coating minimizes warpage under electron bombardment. 
Two full automatic plating machines were designed by Udylite for iron 
plating and blackening of these aperture masks at the Lancaster plant 
of the Radio Corporation of America. Specifications for the plating and 
blackening operations are extremely rigid and the plating operation calls 
for a precision almost beyond measures. 

Now these two Udylite Full Automatic Plating Machines are helping to 
speed up production at RCA to meet the increasing demand for color 
TV receiving sets. In fact, production has been tripled since the Udylite 
machines were installed. And the super-critical tolerances are being met 
in plating operations. 

This is another job well done by Udylite—leaders in machines, processes, 
electrical equipment and supplies for plating and electro-chemical finishes. 


... Whatever your product... whatever 
your metal finishing problem... 
it pays to consult Udylite. 


World’s Largest 
Plating Supplier 





ments—such as job challenge, status, 
discipline, and competition—that are 
really part of the organizational cli- 
mate? In one sense, these motiva- 
tions cannot be “administered” at all, 
because they are intangibles. But the 
climate of a company can be devel- 
oped, for it can be changed. The 
change may be a planned one, or it 
may simply be a result of the person- 
ality of a dominant executive. This 
indicates that the nonfinancial moti- 
vations can be “administered,” in the 
sense that they can be managed, 
controlled, and directed. 

The chief executive must neces- 
sarily play a major role in “adminis- 
tering’ the nonfinancial motivations. 
Either actively or passively he sets 
the “tone” of the company s internal 
climate and determines whether the 
goals set for executives are demand- 
ing or relaxed. 

The chief executive thus decides 
to what extent the various motiva- 
tions will be brought to bear in the 
company. But once this pattern has 
been determined, the follow-through 
has administrative aspects that may 
be delegated. 


Establishing Responsibility 

The executive to whom the ad- 
ministrative aspects of executive mo- 
tivation might reasonably be dele- 
gated should thoroughly understand 
the economics of a profit: ible opera- 
tion, be acutely aware of the apti- 
tudes required in key line and staff 
positions, and be trusted by all levels 
of management. Finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, such an execu- 
tive must enjoy the full confidence of 
top management as a “business man.” 

Few staff executives have sufficient 
breadth of experience to meet these 
qualifications. Two large companies 
have felt the challenge surrounding 
the motivation of executives sufh- 
ciently important to assign their top 
—and most effective—operating exec- 
utives to the task. The chief execu- 
tives of both these companies believe 
that the recruiting, training, and mo- 
tivating of management offers the 
surest means of establishing a com- 
petitive advantage. 

Industry is still on the threshold 
of assessing the most likely ways and 
means of “administering the various 
elements of executive motivation. 
But the problem is a vitally impor- 
tant one, and it is becoming more 
critical with each increase in produc- 
tive capacity. END 
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Get rid of truck headaches ! ( He's gy 


and accurate cost record! And Hertz’ 


All the advantages of private owner- 
ship without the worries! That’s what 
you get when you /ease dependable 
trucks from Hertz. 

Hertz furnishes trucks engineered 
for the job, properly insured, expertly 
maintained, painted and lettered to 
your specifications, washed, greased, 
gassed, oiled, garaged. In fact, Hertz 
furnishes everything but the driver. 
One weekly bill provides a complete 


long-term truck lease service pro- 
vides complete release of capital in- 
vestment. Hertz pays full cash value 
for your present trucks and replaces 
them, when necessary, with modern 
GMC ’s or other sturdy trucks. Over- 
head goes down and new tax advan- 
tages result! 

You only pay for trucks you need. 
Waste of idle trucks is ended. And 


WAREHOUSE > STORAGE 








Hertz furnishes modern trucks of any type or size! 


when an extra truck is needed, it’s 
provided promptly. Thus, you help 
vourself to the most dependable de- 
livery service. That’s The Hertz Idea! 

So why not investigate Hertz truck 
lease service today? A free survey 
of your truck needs is available on 
request. Call us. We're listed under 
‘‘Hertz”’ in alphabetical phone books 
everywhere! Hertz Truck Lease Serv- 
ice, 218 S. Wabash Ave.,Chicago 4, Lil. 


Most experienced...by far 


HERTZ 


Truck lease service 
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SPECIAL REPORTS ON FINISHING 
NON-FERROUS METALS 


NUMBER I11—Lustrous, Corrosion-Resistant Finishing with 
Chemical Polishing Iridite 


Chromate conversion coatings are wide- 
ly accepted throughout industry as an 
economical means of providing corrosion 
protection, a good base for paint and de- 
corative finishes for non-ferrous metals. 
Certain of these coatings also possess 
chemical polishing abilities that have lus- 
ter-producing, as well as corrosion-inhib- 
iting, effects on zinc and cadmium plate, 
zinc die castings and copper alloys. How- 
ever, continued developments in this field 
have been so rapid that many manufac- 
turers may not be completely aware of the 
breadth of application of this type of fin- 
ish. Hence, this discussion of the many 
ways in which this chemical polishing 
characteristic can be used in final finishing 
or pre-plating treatments to produce a 
lustrous appearance with distinct display 
and sales appeal and appreciable savings 
in cost. Report I on decorative, corrosion- 
resistant finishes and Report II on paint 
base corrosion-resistant finishes are avail- 
able on request. 


The degree of luster possible on a sur- 
face is a function of the degree to which 
the surface can be smoothed. Leveling to 
provide a smooth surface can be achieved 
by mechanical or chemical means, or a 
combination of these, depending upon the 
luster desired and the original condition of 
the metal. Chemical polishing effectively 
imparts luster otherwise difficult and cost- 
ly to obtain. For this reason, it is often 
used to supplement or entirely replace 
mechanical polishing, depending upon the 
application and the original condition of 
the metal. Chemical polishing has the 
additional advantage of providing overall 
treatment of the submerged part. It 
reaches into even the deepest corners and 
recesses that are otherwise inaccessible. 
Certain of the Iridites are specifically de- 
signed to perform this chemical polishing 
operation. Also, they provide corrosion 
protection as do all Iridites, thus may be 
used as a final finish or a pre-plating polish. 
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® 
WHAT IS IRIDITE? 


Briefly, lridite is the tradename for a specialized line of chromate conversion finishes. 
They are generally applied by dip, some by brush or spray, at or near room temperature, 
with automatic equipment or manual finishing facilities. During application, a chemical 
reaction occurs that produces a thin (.00002” max.) gel-like, complex chromate film of 
@ non-porous nature on the surface of the metal. This film is an integral part of the 
metal itself, thus cannot flake, chip or peel. No special equipment, exhaust systems or 
specially trained personnel are required. 


If Iridite is to be used as a final finish, in 
contrast to pre-plating treatment, the 
chromate conversion coating generated is 
allowed to remain, providing good corro- 
sion resistance. Color inherent in these 
Iridite films ranges from a yellow cast to 
yellow iridescent. These coatings may be 
used without further treatment where this 
color is acceptable and good corrosion re- 
sistance is desired. Further, these basic 
coatings can be tinted by dyeing. Among 
the dye tints available are shades of red, 
yellow, blue and green. If desirable, the 
basic coatings can also be modified by a 
bleach dip leaving a clear bright or blue 
iridescent finish. In all cases bleaching 
reduces corrosion resistance. 


As examples of this type of final finish- 
ing, Iridites #4-73 and #4-75 (Cast-Zinc- 
Brite) make possible for the first time, 
lustrous chemical polishing of the as-cast 
surface of zinc die castings. Thus, in 
many cases, sizeable savings in finishing 
cost are realized by elimination of plating 
costs. This economical method can be 
used on tools, appliance parts, toy pistols, 
locks and many other small castings. 
Another example is the treatment of cop- 
per and brass parts, such as welding tips, 
to eliminate buffing and provide addition- 
al corrosion resistance. In many cases, 
handling costs are reduced appreciably by 
replacing piece-part handling with bulk 
processing. Still another example of the 
use of this chemical polishing and protect- 
ive quality of Iridite is a simple system of 
zinc plate, Iridite and clear lacquer instead 
of more costly electroplated finishes. Typ- 
ical of this type of lustrous finish are 
builders hardware and wire goods. 


As a pre-plating treatment, in contrast 
to final finishes, Iridite can be used to 
chemically polish zinc die castings or cop- 
per prior to plating. In such cases, Iridite 
should be applied as an in-process step, so 
that the protective film is removed before 
the plating cycle. The savings in hand- 
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ling, material and labor costs are obvious. 
This process has made it practical to plate 
chrome directly over copper on steel, con- 
serving nickel, yet producing a lustrous 
chrome finish. Used after stripping faul- 
ty plate in reprocessing zinc die castings, 
Iridite restores luster to the casting, 
thus making possible replating without 
blistering. 


Other Iridite finishes are available to 
produce maximum corrosion resistance, 
a wide variety of decorative finishes and 
excellent bases for paint on all commercial 
forms of the more commonly used non-fer- 
rous metals. As a final finish, appearance 
ranges from clear bright to olive drab and 
brown and many films can be bleached or 
dyed. As a paint base Iridite provides 
excellent initial and retentive paint adhe- 
sion and a self-healing property which pro- 
tects bare metal if exposed by scratching. 
Iridites have low electrical resistance. 
Some can be soldered and welded. The 
Iridite film itself does not affect the dimen- 
sional stability of close tolerance parts. 


Iridites are widely approved under both 
Armed Services and industrial specifica- 
tions because of their top performance, 
low cost and savings of materials and 
equipment. 


You can see then, that with the many 
factors to be considered, selection of the 
Iridite best suited to your product de- 
mands the services of a specialist. That’s 
why Allied maintains a staff of competent 
Field Engineers—to help you select the 
Iridite to make your installation most effi- 
cient in improving the quality of your 
product. You'll find your Allied Field 
Engineer listed under ‘‘Plating Supplies” 
in your classified telephone book. Or, 
write direct and tell us your problem. 
Complete literature and data, as well as 
sample part processing, is available. 
Allied Research Products, Inc., 4004-06 
East Monument Street, Baltimore 5, 
Maryland. 
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THREE NEW APPRAISALS OF ENGINEERS 


THE CARE and feeding of engi- 


neers has been cl subject ot absorb- 


ing interest to management ever since 


the breed became scarce in propor- 
tion to the ever-increasing need tor 
it. Aside from whooping cranes and 


the duck-billed platvpus, and per- 


} 
i 


haps the research physicist. chemist. 


and mathematician, probably no sp« 


cles these davs 1S the focus of SO 
much concern over what will make it 
happy, keep it functioning at highest 
efficiency, check its migrations, and 
increase its numbers. 

Two new studies, designed to aid 
in recruiting, using, and keeping pro- 
fessional engineers, 
trend; so does a third project, in 
which engineering staff members of 
a single company took a look at what 
makes them tick and then drew up a 
program to make themselves tick bet- 
ter, especially as management men 
or in their relations with the manage- 
ment of the concern with which they 
are associated. 


illustrate the 


studv. a ~ Career 


One 


survey of 
Satistactions ol 


Professional Kingi- 
neers in Industry, was conducted by 
Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, 
N.]., for the Protessional Engineers 
Conterence Board tor Industry in cO- 
operation with the National society 
ot Professional! Engineers. Based on 
depth interviews with 265 profes- 
sional engineers emploved through- 
out the 
nations 200 largest corporations. it 


countrv bv eleven of the 
attempts to uncover the “non-salary 
career satisfactions of engineers at 
three stages of professional experi- 
ence—three to six vears, ten to hitteen 
vears, twenty to 
vears. Subjects of the survey are em- 


and twentv-tive 
ploved in the aircraft. automobile. 
chemical. electronics. electrical ma- 
chinerv. heavy equipment, pe troleum 
refining, and rubber industries. 


In summary, this study showed, 
says the NSPE, that “(1) engineers 
must change their attitudes if they 


are to become good managers; (2) 





























As part of a program of self-appraisal leading toward self-improvement, Jack & Heintz 


engineers study company operations to see 
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how much of their job is managerial. 





and 


opportunity for advancement 
the chance to do creative work are 
rated as the most important iob fac 
three-fourths ol the eC) 


ViIneers in industry teel the ir educa 


tors: and (3 


tion was deficient in certain areas 
The second study. issued In a series 
of three reports entitled “Profile of 
the Engineer. “isa bringing-togethe 
and analysis of many previously iso- 
lated findings regarding engineers. 
The iob WalS done by the re search 
department of Deutsch & Shea, Inc.. 
consultants in the 
field. Aimed at helping the 
recruiter identify and attract the best 


technical man- 


pr wer 


new talent and helping the company 
reduce high turnover, it deals with 
the American engineers intelligence 
and abilities. distinctive personality 
traits. social attitudes. work habits. 
and recreational activities. 

In the third project, engineers ol 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, 
from the engineering vice president 
down to the newest project engineer, 
met under guidance of George W. 
Kenning, a Rutherford, N.]., consult- 
ant, to whip up, on a do-it-yourself 
basis, some answers on how to: 

1. Determine the responsibilities 
an engineer-manager should fulfill. 

2. Incorporate administrative du- 
ties with technical skills. 

3. Obtain and apply needed de- 
partmental decisions. 

4. Produce on-time, functional ac- 
tions and answers. 

>. Appreciate engineering s part in 
company operations. 

Meeting in small groups, they dis- 
cussed their duties, skills, and re- 
sponsibilities in relation to (a) man- 
agerial requisites to successful engi- 
neering operations, and (b) what 
part of a managerial job an engineer 
must perform for department opera- 
tions to be successtul. 

Curiously differing — though not 
necessarily contradictory — findings 
occur in regard to human relations 
problems in the three reports. 

Deutsch & Shea, for example, find 
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HERE’S THE FASTEST, 
MOST ACCURATE ACCESS 
TO VITAL INFORMATION... 


Does your |.D.P. System provide the fastest, 
most accurate access to the vital information 
punched in tape or edge punched cards ” 


Whether your system requires the filing of 5, 7 or 

8 channel punched tapes or the more direct method 
of edge-punched cards, Vue-Fax, with its principle 

of vertical visible filing, offers the maximum in speed, 
location, control and general access to that media 
which activates highly specialized business and 
communication devices equipped with punch and 


reader for code interpretation. 


EDGE PUNCHED CARD USERS PLEASE NOTE 


Vue-Fax offers feed-hole punching up to a 


maximum of 17 inches along one or two edges, on 
stock available in white, buff, blue and pink. 


CALL OR WRITE: 


VUE-FAX Corporation - westeury, New YorK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


as THE GREATEST VISIBLE LEDGER FILE EVER DEVELOPED 
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pemyvisiece] FLEXOLME 





Year after year more businesses are buy- 
ing ACME FLEXOLINE to save refer- 
ence time on hundreds of different kinds 
of records. 


Listings are typed on scored FLEXOLINE 
sheets, separated in strips and filed just 
where they belong. New strips are 
quickly inserted . . . obsolete strips 
removed... the list is always up to date. 


FLEXOLINE record equipment provides 
for a few hundred, or hundreds of thou- 
sands of individual records. Let the 
Acme man show you how FLEXOLINE 
can serve you... or mail coupon for 
illustrated literature. 


District Officesand Representatives 
in all Principal Cities 
ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC., Crozet, Virginia 
| Send us more facts on FLEXOLINE 
|_| We are interested in Acme Visible equipment 
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that the typical engineer has above- 
average mental ability but restricts 
application of his intelligence to a 
particular field or specialization. “Re- 
sponses to personality tests, they re- 
port, “reveal the engineer has paid 
for his devotion to mechanical and 
impersonal matters at the expense of 
his development as a social being. He 
applies far less intelligence to hu- 
man relations than he does to purely 
technical matters, shows little inter- 
est in the. social public 
affairs. These tendencies appar- 
ently date back to the engineer's col- 
lege days, when he showed a marked 
distaste tor English and ‘cultural’ 
subjects. Engineers in applications, 
product design, and operations are 
particul: irly cautious and conformist 
in personal and social relations.’ 

The NSPE survey, which reports 
that 67 per cent of engineers with 
three to six years experience and 76 
per cent w ith greater experience said 
things were lacking in the college 
training they received, that 
human relations know-how is one of 
the subjects in which most engineers 
would most like company training. 
Three top desires for company- 
sponsored courses: 

1. Organization and planning. 

2. How to supervise. 

3. How to handle people. 

If engineers (as Deutsch & Shea 
find ) are clumsy in human relations, 
at least, according to the NSPE sur- 
vey, they are aware of it and would 
like their employers to help them 
remove the de te ‘ct. One possible clue 
to an engineers feeling of unease is 
the Deutsch & Shea report that en- 
gineers feel themselves superior in 
the company hierarchy to account- 
ing, personnel, public relations, and 
advertising staff, but a substantial 
number think they are accorded less 
importance than the production and 
sales departments. One good place to 
start improving their human relations 
skills might well be in ridding them- 
selves of this rigid hierarchical con- 
cern. Not “where do I stand?” but 
“what can I do to make the other 
fellow feel important?” provides a 
good basis for getting along well 
with others. 

The conclusions of the Jack & 
Heintz engineers, and the “ap- 
proaches” they worked out for solv- 
ing engineer-manager problems, bear 
heavily on human relations, too. 
Their five major “problems” and pro- 
posed solutions are worth noting: 


sciences. 


shows 
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Problem: Some enyvineers do not accept 
managerial responsibilities. The engineer, 
even when in a position of management 
responsibility, is inclined to measure his 
value by his individual efforts rather than 
by the accumulated contributions of those 
who report to him. 

Approach: Convert to a line form of 
organizational control to encourage the 
engineers to accept management respon- 


sibility. 


Problem: Engineers generally believe 
they rise to the management level because 
ot superior technical competence. Thev fail 
to use—may not even know how to use- 
managerial talents such as “people skills,” 
good organizational practices, and so on. 

Approach: Drill the engineer in organi- 
zational education and effective manage- 
ment practices by creating situations in 
which it becomes necessary to use such 


tools. 


Problem: Many engineer-managers do 
not realize that it is their responsibility 
to represent the men reporting to them, in 
communicating with their superiors—and 
vice versa. 

Approach: Through accurate represen- 
tation and interpretation of related policy 
and procedure, get the engineer to enlist 
organization support in counselling those 
who report to him. 


Problem: The engineer-manager is some- 
times reluctant to handle personal prob- 
lems, situations, and requests of those re- 
porting to him. 

Approach: The engineer must learn that 
a well-informed and loyal work group will 
enhance his own position. As a member of 
management, he is not doing his part when 
he fails to answer questions, fails to an- 
swer them on time, de lays making deci- 


sions. and so on. 


Problem: Frequently the engineer-man- 
ager fails to appreciate values of other 
departments, is unaware ot what others are 
doing and can do to make engineering 
operations successful. 

Approach: The engineer must learn and 
understand how he can help himself and 
his department by knowing what organiza- 
tional services are available and by using 
them effectively. . 


How the Jack & Heintz program 
will work out, neither Kenning nor 
the company can say: it is too new 
tor results to be determined. 

The PECBI-NSPE survey, which 
was reported on orally at a recent 
NSPE annual meeting, has not yet 
been published. When it is, it will be 
available from the Professional Engi- 
neers Conference Board for Industry. 
2029 K St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
(Previous reports in the same series 
have cost $2 each.) The Deutsch & 
Shea reports are $7.50 for the set 
of three, from Industrial Relations 
News, 230 West 41st St.. New 
York 36. —A.G.L. 
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for Your New Plant Site. 
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SOO LINE RAILROAD 
serves dozens of fine towns like it. 
Plenty of everything for new or ex- 
panding industries: skilled labor, 
power, water, fuel and 


FAST SOO LINE FREIGHT SERVICE / 
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For Ale in picking a factory or warehouse site 


(all in ‘on 
Call Ot Write the sentir Soo Sin Repre sentative 
ez GEO. T. BERGREN, Industrial & Real Estate Commissioner 


First National-Soo Line “ex, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
FE 2-1261 








Wagner Sangamo 


Jachographs 


effect greater 
operating savings 
by encouraging safer driving habits 


Tachographs aid and promote economical and distance between stops during any 24- 
driving practices by acting as “safety super- hour period. Illuminated face dials show the 
visors” for your company’s drivers. They time of day, M.P.H. (or R.P.M.), and total 
encourage steady driving, and guard against mileage. A red light warns driver when your 
excessive speeding. Better driving habits company’s speed limit is exceeded. 

result in added savings in fuel consumption, 
maintenance and operating time. Because vehicle safety is important to your 
company, you will find it good business to 





Tachographs are recording speedometers ‘ . 
that automatically record permanent trip in- _iMvestigate the many advantages of Tach- 
formation on easy-to-read wax-coated charts, ographs. Send the coupon below for your 
These charts show when vehicle started, how copy of Bulletin SU-3—it tells the whole 
fast it traveled, when it stopped, idling time, safety story. $57-8 


| . , 
| WasnerElectric Corporation 
6439 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 14, MO. 
Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 





Name and Position 





Company 
| Address 
| City State 
| We operate. ___ Vehicles 

(NUMBER) | 
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propellers with the brains : 
and brawn..............9eee. x 
fo TAME A TURBINE { 








Converting the power of the new gas turbine or “turboprop” 
aircraft engines into useful thrust is a most exacting 
assignment for the time-honored propeller. It has to handle 
just about double any previous power . . . smooth out fast 
accelerations characteristic of these engines . . . control their 
power by the subtlest amount of pitch change on the 

blades . . . reverse to slow down and stop the momentum of 
some hundred tons of airplane. 


With electromechanical brains for precise control . . . and 
with tough, one-piece extruded steel blades to handle 
unprecedented horsepower . . . Turbolectrics convert the 
basic operating efficiency of the turboprop into 
flying efficiency. 





: A leader in powerplant design, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbolectric propellers are designed to get also leads today in translation of turbine power into 
maximum performance from the new turbine engines useful propeller thrust. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Turbolecfric Propellers by G tl) Pyl C C “WR G all 


CORPORATION * CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Wrecnt Arronauticat Division, Pood-Ridge, N. J. © Propetcer Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. © Exvectronics Division, Carlstadt, N. Je 
Merats Processinc Diviston, Buffalo, VN. ¥. © Speciacties Division, Bood-Ridge, N. J. @ Utica-Benpo Corporation, Utica, Mich. © Exvort Division, New York, N. ¥Y 
Cacowritn Wricutr Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Aenopnysics Devetopment Corporation, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Researcn Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inpusrriat. ano Screntirpic Propuctrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Curntiss-Wricut Europa, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands © Tursomotor Division, Princeton, N. J. 


Marouetre Metat Propucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cuntiss-Wricut or Canapa Ltv., Montreal, Canada © Proputsion Reseancn Corporation, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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LATIN AMERICA—“land of ma- 
Mana in a new sense—is today in 
the throes of economic ferment. The 
final dimensions, even the precise di- 
rection, of its commercial and indus- 
trial growth cannot yet be statisti- 
cally predicted. But all the evidence 
suggests that from the business view- 
point the “Green Continent” is in- 
deed the land of the future. 

It is an area of huge dimensions, 
in terms of people, places, and prod- 
ucts, and of violent contrasts. It’s July 
in January on Calle Florida, the 
modern thoroughfare of 
Buenos Aires, which is thronged with 
smartly dressed shoppers. But only 
a few hundred miles to the West. 
bitter cold winds howl around the 
deserted peaks of Mt. Aconcagua 
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reviewed in this study of the 


(elevation, 23,075 feet). At nearby 
Mendoza, gateway to Chile, a statue 
of Christ keeps lonely vigil on the 
“great divide” of South America—the 
Andes. Far to the north, the broad 
savannahs of Venezuela bake in the 
sun, while only a few hundred miles 
away, white-clad government execu- 
tives sit in air-conditioned Caracas 
offices discussing how to sow millions 
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NEW DIMENSIONS in LATIN AMERICAN MARKETS 
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of dollars of oil royalties back into 
modern factories, roads, and housing 
for modern Venezuela. To the north, 
Mexico digs out from under the dam- 
age of the recent earthquakes and 
Cuban roads are racked with gunfire 
as the Batista government battles to 
remain in power. 

These vignettes illustrate some of 
the fundamental aspects and _ prob- 


Caracas, Venezuela, is about to get some- 
thing very different: a shopping center that 
climbs up instead of spreading out. Shown 
above in a model, the center will contain, 
among other features, 320 small stores, in- 
hotel, a 


pool, varages, and business offices, not to 


dustrial showrooms. a swimming 
mention a business men’s club and seven 
theaters. Because of the 
mountain on which it is being built, the 


contours of the 
center will be ten stories high Oh ON side 
and 25 stories high On the other. The base 
will cover about 25 acres. With construc- 
tion already started, the $25 million struc- 
ture is scheduled for completion in 1960 


Photograph by 
Momilton Wright 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 





TO BUY 





ARGENTINA 


0292 Wishes to purchase newsprint, 
Kraft wrapping paper. 
SELCA S.R.I 


22? Corrientes, Buenos Aires. 


BELGIUM 

0293 wishes to import adve ng specialties and all 
kinds of novelties. ft [ABLISSE ME NTS NOREI 
(importer of advertising gift articles and mate- 
rial, and curios and novelties, manutacturer, ex- 
porter of plastic articles e seein ser soldered), 
44 Ave Cseorges Henri. Bruss els 

INDIA 


0294 Wishes to purchase direct one complete econom- 
ical plant to manufacture straw board and wrap- 
ping paper from rice straw and bagasse. SATYA- 
NARAIN KANAHIYALAL (manutacturer of 
Sugar and jute goods, wholesaler of textiles and 
sugar), 26/54 Kasturba Gandhi Road, Kanpur, 
Uttar Pradesh 


ITALY 


0295 aluminum slats tor 


4 
UU 


Wishes to purchase direct 


venetian blinds. LEONINA (importer of painte 
aluminum tapes, cotton tapes, and ropes, manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of venetian blinds), Via 
Antonini 25, Milan 

GERMANY 

0296 Wishes to nurchase direct and seeks agency from 
| \ stocking manutacturers for approxin lately 
70,000 dozven nvion stockings h the fallo Wing 
specifications: Sl-gage, 15- 0-. 30-denier;: 54. 
gage, “ 20., 30-denier; 60-gage, 10-, 20-, 30- 

ler t sei oe me stockings 400-needle. 

"9 ARI \ ING ENC (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 37 Himmelgeisterstrasse, Dues- 
eldort 

0297 W ishes to purchase carect ind act as selling agent 
on acommission b asis fc . S. manutacturers of 
any article which can ised in coal mining. 
NEWAG, MASC HINEN.. APPARATE- U., 
GERAETEBAUL, TECHN HANDELSGE- 
SELLSCHAFT (manutacturer), 28 Prinz- 
Abrecht-Strasse Duisburg 

NETHERLANDS 

0298 Wishes to purchase — t electric household ap- 


pliances, oil he and retrigerators 
FIRMA J.C, WESTENBI RI (importing dis- 
tributor of electric tools, oi! heating stoves, and 
refrigerators), 308 2e Schuytstraat, The Hague. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


] 


0299 Wishes to purchase direct a full line of diabetic 
foods. Firm desires samples. ARTHURS’ LTD 
(joint food buying organization tor 2 large Dur- 
ban department stores), P.O. Box 210, Durban. 


TO SELL 





ENGLAND 


0300 Wishes to export direct 


first-quality heavy bright rolled flats, flat-wire, 
precision flats, and cold rolled strip. JOHN H. 
BOALER, LTD. (export, import, wholesaler, 
and buying merchant), 195 Icknield St., Birming- 
ham 138. 

GERMANY 


Wishes to export direct or through agent met il 
advertising signs for display windows, 5,000 
6,000 signs available monthly. ERWIN BRAUN 
(manufacturer of metal dials, advertising signs: 
exporter), 31 Staufenstrasse, Schwenningen a. 
Neckar. 


O30] 
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0302 Wishes to export hair fineries, combs, and tech- 
nical articles of celluloid and plastics. ERNST 
KUESTER KOLIBRI-WERK (manufacturer, 
exporter of combs and hair fineries from cellu- 
loid and plastics), 30 Krumme Weide, Schoet- 
mar Lippe. 

0303 Wishes to export direct nonelectric dry shaver 
Liliput, and frozen food knives of finest stainless 
steel. ERICH KORTEN (exporter of cutlery), 
42 Suedstrasse, Solingen-Ohligs 

0304 Wishes to export direct or through agents, in 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Seattle, 1,500 to 2,000 monthly of various 
Sizes of! hydraulic door closers. ASBEC K & 
NELLING (manufacturer), Ennepetal-Alten- 
voerde 

0305 Wishes to export direct or through agent wire 
rope clamps, dead eyes tor hemp and wire ropes, 
shackles, tension hooks, turn screws, ring nuts, 
and eye hooks. W. WAGNER (manufacturer), 
K oebbinghauser Hammer, Piettenberg’ Westf. 

0306 Wishes to export direct or through agent roller 
chains in simplex duplex, and triplex execution 
MASSEY-HARRIS-GERGUSON ABT. ROL- 
LENKETIEN (commission merchant, exporter 
handling roller chains), K oeln-Westhoven. 

0307 Wishes to export direct or through agents tamp- 


ing and flat rollers of all kinds. EISENWERK 
MICHAEL SCHMITZ (manufacturer of tamp- 
ing rollers, and flat rollers of all kinds), 26 Bahn- 


strasse, Mechernich Eifel. 


TO REPRESENT 





BRITISH WEST INDIES 


0308 Wishes to obtain agency for lingerie, blouses, 
knitwear, and - siery tor ladies, and socks, shirts, 
underwear, and ties for men. IMPE X MANU- 
FACTL RING ’ PRADING CO., LTD. (man- 
ufacturers’ agent), 16 St. Vincent St., Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. 

ENGLAND 

0309 Seeks agency tor machinery for mines, collieries, 
quarries, etc. BARRETT GREENE & CO., 
LTD. (agent, colliery engineers), Walton Grange, 
Stone, Statiordshi ©. 

FRANCE 

0310 Seeks agency for good-quality flooring, wood 
panels and wainscoting, wood fibers and related 
products for the building trade and industrial 
uses. AN( IENS ESTABLISSEMENTS J. & A. 
GUY (wholesaler, retailer, potential selling 
agent), i2 boulevard Carnot, Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne. 

GERMANY 

O311 Seeks agency trom U.S. producers and refiners 
of lubricating oils, including bright stock, neu- 
tral oils, high-grade motor oils, and superheated 
steam cylinder oils. IMPORTUND HANDELS- 
GESELLSCHAFT W. WILLHOEFT & CO. 
(importing distributor and manufacturers’ agent 
for lubricating oils, manufacturer of foodstuffs), 
Glockengiesserwall 2-4 Hamburg | 

0312 Desires exchange ot “experiences and know-how 
with U.S. producers of supermarket equipment 
in order to apply in the German market the latest 
knowledge of the U.S. shop construction. GEBR. 
BROECKER O.H.G. (manufacturer of interior 
equipment for supermarkets), 21-23 Heide- 
Strasse, wuppertal-Cronenberg. 

PERU 

0313 Seeks agency for cotton and linen-lined table oil- 
cloth, and for shirtings of poplin and other cot- 
ton tabrics; also woolen, nylon, and rayon fab- 
rics. JOE FRANCO (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), P. O. Box 761, Lima. 

VENEZUELA 

0314 Wishes to obtain agency for earthmoving equip- 


ment and construction machinery. OFICINA 
TECHNICA JAIMES (importing distributor), 
Centro Profesional del Este, Caracas. 


DU 





lems of the 29 markets that constitute 
Latin America today. They make a 
gaudy backdrop on the black and 
white statistics of the market—and 
they accent the need for understand- 
ing the motivations of the people. 
Here the interplay of social, political, 
and economic factors—as varied as 
the people themselves—must be taken 
into account. The fierce individual- 
ism of the Latin Americans that de- 
fies mass classification and the in- 
sistence of each ethnic group on its 
own tradition, characteristics, and 
future have both contributed to the 
erratic course of the individual coun- 
tries. But this rugged individualism 
has been necessary in expanding the 
perimeter of civilization across the 
jungles, the plateaus, the peaks, and 
the pampas of this rich and varie- 
gated land. 

Four hundred years of sustained 
effort have made a deep imprint on 
Latin America. There are bustling 
cities in which millions of people 
work and live. Long miles of rail- 
ways, airways, and highways bind 
thousands of communities. Modern 
communication systems maintain 
business and social contact among 
millions of people. New _ factories 
stud the landscape, powered by in- 
creasing banks of electrical genera- 
tors. New buildings to provide for 
the growing public are replacing 
those centuries old. While the dust 
of demolition settles, the needs of 
business grow. And to accommodate 
one of the highest birthrates in the 
world, new hospitals and new schools 


are being hastily erected. 


A Brighter Future 

In terms of economic progress 
Latin America has taken tremendous 
strides forward during the past 40 
vears, but in terms of its economic 
pote ntial it is only beginning to real- 
ize its destiny. Postwar gains have 
been impressive, if overshadowed by 
the industrial resurgence of Europe. 
In fact, Latin America has been rela- 
tively forgotten so far as our foreign 
aid programs are concerned. And its 
mostly privately-financed progress is 
all the more remarkable in a world 
clamoring for economic sustenance, 
largely through U.S. aid. 

What are its assets and liabilities 
today? What will be the areas of 
expansion tomorrow? To see these in 
proper perspective, the initial focus 
must first be on Latin America as a 
single economic bloc of nations with 
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common problems and _ prospects. 
Against this composite picture, the 
weak and strong markets stand out 
in sharp relief. The lack of uniform 
statistical methods and the lag in re- 
porting basic economic data require 
a generous interpretation of available 
statistical components. But even from 
the fragmentary facts available im- 
pressive evidence emerges that Latin 
America has the people, the prod- 
ucts, the latent power to become an 
economic colossus in the years imme- 
diately ahead. 
The Assets of Latin America 

Here are the assets that indicate 
the potential: 
® Population estimates tallied 181 
million at mid-1955, up 25 million, 
or 16 per cent, from the 1950 census. 





PRINCIPAL POPULATION GROUPS 
(millions of people) 


NE Scala 2a 645 S0 baer eee el 19.1 
A eA are ee bora 58.4 
St enn tna a 2 ee 6.7 
NN OPE Ore rr errr Son 12.6 
CO CO ee waa 5.8 
ON Ee. Pe ey ee ee Le 29.6 
ea ree eee rey ete 9.3 


Venezuela 


® Almost 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion was busy in the fields, the fac- 


tories, the offices, the mines, the 
stores. The 1950 total: 45 million. 


The 1956 estimate: a possible 50 
million in the economic population. 





PRINCIPAL LABOR GROUPS 
(millions of people) 
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Figures on Peru, Colombia not available 


® Agriculture still ranks as the No. 1 
activity in terms of employment. 
Twenty-four million Latin Americans 
toil to produce the coffee, sugar, cot- 
ton, and wool—key crops—to feed 
and clothe the people of the world. 
But new stores, new businesses, and 
new services have been attracting a 
larger segment of the working popu- 
lation, providing jobs for upwards of 
11 million in commerce and services. 





PRINCIPAL AGRICULTURAL, SERVICE GROUPS 
(millions of people) 


Services, 
Agriculture Commerce 


Cieeaun eat 1.6 2.2 
10.3 3.7 
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(Data not available on Peru, Colombia) 


Venezuela 
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® The swelling total of manufactur- 
ing plants and the stepped-up pace 
of utilities provided jobs for almost 
8 million men and women by 1950. 
By 1952 industrial output made a his- 
torical breakthrough, exceeding agri- 
cultural production for the first time. 
The industrial labor pool should 
show significant gains when the next 
statistics are released. 





PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIAL LABOR GROUPS 
(millions of people) 


DOR: 5.44 Seren bh Ces 0S do sae db 0% 1.7 
NS Sarre eee ee eT ee 
ea ea ee ete nares Malm e 0.5 
a ee ee ae ().4 
EOE CET OCC Te oT EOL ee ie 
NEE 6g ks can ceaea wt ckh bch tated 0.2 


® Output per person has followed a 
steadily rising curve, reaching an esti- 
mated annual level of $388 per farm 
worker and $1,057 per industrial 
worker for an annual growth trend 
of 2.25 per cent since 1934 (conver- 
sion at 1950 dollar rate ). 

® Transportation and communica- 
tion systems employed somewhat un- 
der 2 million people in 1950. This 
group may show only small increases, 
since improvement and expansion in 
this field involves extensive mechani- 
zation and the installation of new 
electronic facilities, requiring smaller 
additions to personnel than the aver- 
age for other functions. 





PRINCIPAL TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION LABOR GROUPS 
(millions of people) 


eee * 5. 32 Gri ek adh ee va bee e es 0.3 
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® Of 24,659 U.S. personnel stationed 
abroad with U.S. companies having 
international branches or afhiliates, 
42 per cent, or 10,493, are located in 
Latin America. 

This small cadre heads a total pay- 
roll of 486,767 nationals employed by 
U.S. companies in Latin America, or 
almost 40 per cent of 1,280,696 na- 
tionals working in the plants and 
offices of American business overseas. 
These data are based on a survey of 
646 U.S. companies recently com- 


pleted by Syracuse University. 

The firms surveyed included: 544 
manufacturers and sales and service 
organizations; 30 oil companies; 49 
engineering and construction compa- 
nies; 23 concerns engaged in raw 
material procurement. 
® Domestic manufacturing, 
ured in terms of the national cur- 
rency of each of eleven countries, 
shows dramatic progress in a statis- 
tical spread of years from 1950 to 
1955. But the statistics require cor- 
rection for severe currency devalua- 
tion. In some instances, they are 1m- 
possible to correlate because some 
are analyzed for net, others for gross 
product. As a soft statistic, however, 
it has been estimated that manufac- 
turing output was $10 billion in 1952 
and is currently expanding at an 
annual rate of 6 per cent. 


mneas- 





PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING COUNTRIES 
(free rate conversion, year of study) 


Net Per cent 
Product gain 

Year (billions ) 1950-55 
‘55 Argentina $1.050#4 +133 
‘53 Brazil 1.400 4+.134 
‘54 Chile 0.272 +270 
‘54 Colombia 0.372 + SO 
54 Cuba 0.869 - 
‘50 Mexico 0.506 . 
55 Peru 0.204 + §] 
‘51 Uruguay 0.4704 : 


7 


®* gross product; * not available 





CURRENCY DEVALUATION 
BETWEEN 1950-1955 (Free Rate) 


Argentina —47 
Brazil —7] 
Chile — SQ 
Colombia . 23 
Cuba Hone 
Mexico — 30) 
Peru — 23 
Uruguay 13 


® Farm output in 1952 reached $8 
billion, a slow improvement of 14 per 
cent in a period of seven years, in 
contrast to manufacturing output, 
which jumped 40 per cent in the 
comparable period. Annual improve- 
ment in farm output is calculated at 
2 per cent. 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUCT OF PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES (in billions) 





Year 

"55 Argentina _. 80.803 
‘53° Brazil 2.200 
ee ee eee MP ri 0.229 
54 Colombia OS3S0 
54 Cuba O.517 
"SOO Mlemiew «....cccc- 0.623 
(ee ee es 


® Total gross product of Latin Amer- 
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ica as a whole was near the $40 bil- 
lion point in 1952, up substantially 
from $28 billion at war’s end in 1945. 
Estimated for 1956: $50 billion. 
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GROSS PRODUCT OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(in billions) 


Year 

ee 54.460 
‘53° Brazil 5.400 
‘54 Chile ot. de alan BNC aaa Raia anne ae 1.523 
54 Colombia 2.192 
‘54 Cuba Se: cme l 796 
‘50 Mexico 3.682 
‘55 Peru 1.282 
55 Puerto Rico 1.005 


® Last vear, exports to the world 
were at a ten-year high of $9.6 bil- 
lion, Except for a slight dip in 1952- 
1953, these have steadily expanded, 
showing a 10 per cent gain In 1956. 
In relation to world exports, Latin 
Americas share was § per cent. 





EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(in billions) 


Argentina Linh acne aad . + doze S$0.944 
brit sh West Indi oe 66 6 6 & Os 6 we OOS (). 329 
fe eee Ne 
a 0.599 
Pe. ee awee as iced seodewenaa 0.666 
NR 5 4 ni Sh oa ee wae ee 0.705 
feeeme, Amtities ...caccicsceececver 0.54] 
ne ebebebeckehetimemnie 0.308 
EE, vc cdg bc oe es on 6 6 undaeut 0.21] 
WOE gcc ccc scccccsceses 2.043 


® Imports from the world have fol- 
lowed a parallel upward trend, al 
though not to the same degree. At 
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$9.3 billion at the end of 1956. these 
accounted for 10 per cent of world 
imports, up S per cent over 1955. 





IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
(in billions) 


ee a eer: 
OS Re ee ee Sr wee ey eee 1 234 
ee, os wg Seely wes 0.375 
UE cE en eo 0.354 
Pe Sos Eee k eb ae eee ees 0.657 
rr ee ae Oe Pre tgs 0.627 
OER I Te ae ae 1.072 
RO ie ewe ae eee ae 1.062 
NE ee cea hak oe RbtD eo we 0.36] 
en CPI er mere te ee ae 0.206 
Wem io. oc 5 bes es See L.158 


® In its world exchange of goods, 
Latin America has cleared a_ profit 
(plus balance of trade) during five 
of the past eight years. The com- 
bined plus balance during this period 
was $1.4 billion, of which $321 mil- 
lion was realized in 1956. But capital 
repatriation, dividend payments, in- 
terest charges, and a multitude of 
outflowing payments make this only 
a paper profit subject to correction. 





BALANCE OF TRADE HIGHLIGHTS 
(in millions) 


Argentina — $184 
Brazil + 248 
Chile + 189 
Mexico — 36/ 
Neth. Antilles — 29] 
Venezuela + 885 


® Gold production contributed an 
annual vield of S60 
million (based on a rate of $35 U.S. 
per fine ounce) to the Latin Ameri- 


average Some 


ee 
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can economy in the five-year period 
ending 1955. This is 6 per cent of the 
world’s total gold product. 





PRIMARY GOLD PRODUCERS IN 1955: 


(in millions) 


ie ptikhcckekawiaviveensew $ 5.0 
Peet. .2ecbe cba ee cea ee eee 1.3 
oO a ee ee ee 13.3 
NO ue eee eke been a OEE 13.2 
NICATEMGR ceceseseiecsesevcesen's 8.1 
PO . caGhesadnxchstecs -cdieel » ae 


® Gold holdings have remained close 
to the level of $1.9 billion, or 5 per 
cent of the world total, during the 
seven years ended December 1956. 





MAJOR GOLD HOLDINGS 


(in millions) 


EN: 7. ko xg eae hk eee chi eee Oe $324 
CM. ko cuSidi cued bere eee 136 
ON sb kane bee ae kK eee 166 
Senn. sc wow es 0s be kae eee LS6 
Veteweets 06 <cild sc bavebelveeawees 570 


have 
steadily expanded since 1951 from 
$850 million to the December 1956 
level of $1.575 billion, or 7 per cent 
of the world total. This compares 
with $150 million in 1937, $1.275 bil- 
lion in 1948. 


® Foreign exchange holdings 





MAJOR FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 
(in millions) 


DEE 5 5.k + 64 ne Wadena eeu $288 
EE oe ceecvidiaek bites eee 343 
Mexico Teeter ns eee. ae ae a ea eo ee 273 
ne are Tee 339 


® More than $7 billion, an all-time 
high representing almost one-third 
of all U.S. investments 
abroad, is invested in Latin America 


business 


- 


Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


\merican heavy industry is represented in Latin America, too. In a Brazilian showroom, 
International Harvester displays native-produced trucks, materials handling equipment. 
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The Navy had a problem. Highly flammable hydraulic oil is 
too dangerous to use aboard carriers. Yet, in addition to 
fire-resistance, hydraulic fluids must also provide the oil-like 
efficiency needed in huge hydraulic elevators and catapults. 

The problem was solved by teaming a brand new Houghton 
phosphate ester fluid with a proved Houghton water-glycol 
product. 

The new development in the Houghto-Safe phosphate type 
fluid is now being supplied for hydraulic elevators on Navy 
carriers. The Houghto-Safe water-base fluid has been used 


HOUGHTO-sar: 
e.F. HOUGHTON:(CO. 


oils - chemicals - packings 
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Birthplace of a new kind of hydraulic safety 
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in Navy hydraulic aircraft catapults for nearly four years. 
Being the first supplier of fire-safe fluids for both elevators 
and catapults adds to the long line of famous Houghton hydrau- 
lic “‘firsts’’. And the same Houghto-Safe is playing a major role 
in the hydraulic safety trend snowballing through industry. 
There’s a type of Houghto-Safe fluid available for each ap- 
plication and degree of fire hazard your plant may have. Let 
Houghton’s experience and complete technical cooperation 
guide you to the right fire-safe fluid for your equipment. 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa 


the most complete line of fire-safe hydraulic fluids... 
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How American Rivet Co. gets higher scrap prices. 


American Rivet Co., Chicago, replaced 
oil drums with 15 Roura Self-Dumping 
Hoppers for collecting metal scrap. lan 
Hoppers, labeled to indicate the type of 
scrap they contain, are stationed in the 
machining areas. Chips and turnings, col- 
lected in tote pans, are emptied into the 
Hoppers. When full, a standard lift truck 
moves the Hoppers to the loading dock. 
The operator merely flips the latch and the 
Hopper automatically dumps its load into 


the dealer’s truck, then rights itself, locks 
itself and is ready for another load. One 
man does the entire job. Scrap, segregated 
by type, brings higher prices. Handling 
costs are cut to the bone. 

Perhaps Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 
can cut costs and save time for you, too, 
in handling hot or cold, wet or dry bulk 
material. When there are problems of con- 
tamination or corrosion, stainless steel or 
stainless lined hoppers can be supplied. 
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To pull all John Smith & Co. papers Filing puts all John Smith & Co. papers 


the file clerk must find the John Smith 
& Co. folders in five separate file drawers. 


Before filing, five basic sorts are 
needed. 


Oxford Pendaflex Integrated Name 


in one place. Only one basic sort be- 
fore filing. Finding is five times faster! 
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For more information about 
mail the coupon. 
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bv U.S. business. This is double the 
capital employed a decade earlier. 
Figures are based on a 1955 survey by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
covering 300 U.S. companies with 
nearly 1,000 subsidiaries and branches 
in Latin America. 

Total sales for 1955: $4.9 billion, 
or almost 10 per cent of the Latin 
America gross domestic product. 

Paid in salaries and wages: $1 bil- 
lion. 

Total workers on payrolls: 600,000, 
with Americans constituting about 
1.5 per cent of the total staff. 

The group surveyed represented 
85 per cent of total assets of U.S. 
companies in Latin America. Its op- 
erations used up only $1.3 billion 

n foreign exchange, created a reve- 
nue flow of $2.3 billion through capi- 
tal flow and exports, and accounted 
for 30 per cent of all Latin American 
exports. Of the products produced, 
$2.7 billion were absorbed in the in- 
dividual markets, thereby saving 
needed foreign exchange, creating 
jobs, and building profits for local 
distributive agents. 

Tax payments of over $1 billion by 
the companies reporting in the sur- 
vey account for roughly 15 per cent 
of all government revenues in the 
area and 30 to 40 per cent of all 
direct taxes on income and _ profits. 
About half the taxes were paid by 
petroleum companies, largely in Ven- 
ezuela. The rate of direct income 
taxation on U.S. companies in Latin 
America, as calculated from these re- 
ports, ranged from about 63 per cent 
in the mining industry to 47 per cent 
in petroleum and 37 per cent for 
manufacturing. 

These, then, are some of the sig- 
nificant assets of the Latin American 
balance sheet. But a balance can be 
struck only if the liabilities are ex- 
amined also. 


Liabilities of Latin America 
On the less favorable side are the 
following facts: 
® Latin America absorbs only 10 per 
cent of its own exports and provides 
only 12 per cent of its own import 
requirements. 
® It is heavily dependent on the 
United States and Canada as outlets 
for its exports (46 per cent), and as 
suppliers of its import requirements 
(49 per cent). Any economic read- 
at in these two hard- -currency 
areas would create a severe dollar- 
exchange upset for Latin America, 


and Modern Industry 























Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


One of the bank of blast furnaces of Bra- 
zil’s expanding steel industry. Government- 
owned Volta Redonda (National Steel Com- 
pany) proc duces 700 tons of steel daily, or 
about 60 per cent of Brazil's current nee cds, 


which is already hard put to maintain 
its exchange position. 
® Basic commodities and raw mate- 
rials still predominate as the key 
earners of dollars, Deutschemarks, 
guilders and Sterling. Coffee is king, 
accounting for 26 per cent of exports. 
Petroleum is a close second at 20 per 
cent. Sugar amounts to 9 A aa cent; 
cotton, 4 per cent; wool, 3 per cent. 
Any glut in production or any weak- 
ening in prices will spell trouble. The 
Chilean dilemma caused by the re- 
cent cutbacks in copper production 
is a specific illustration. And of late, 
export prices for a number of major 
products have levelled off or de- 
clined. 


Financial Considerations 


® Currency maneuvers and multiple 
exch: inge rate s not only cause statis- 
tical headaches but also create an 
uneasy atmosphere for trade and in- 
vestment. And a high exchange rate 
not only inhibits imports from abroad. 
It also deprives local business of 
profits and the local population of 
needed goods. 

® Constant changes in import regu- 
lations add to the unease and make 
long-range planning virtually im- 
possible. 

® Expropriation in different guises 
continues to cast a shadow on for- 
eign investment plans. A case in point 
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Slide-m-Lock 
adjustable 


STORAGE RACKS 
are the Racks for you! 








send for catalog! 
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NO BOLTS NO WELDING ALL PARTS IMMEDIATE 
CARRIED IN STOCK DELIVERY 


Here’s the most economical and 


practical rack money can buy. 
A revelation in ease of erection 
and operation, the American 
Slide-n-Lock Adjustable Rack is 





far ahead in both value and effi- 
ciency . . there’s no better rack 
buy on the market. Send for 


| 


: 


For adjusting to any given height, you simply move stringer up 
or down a specially formed post, and it locks itself in place. 


AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
STORAGE RACK DIVISION 


5959 LINSDALE AVE. alii DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 





over SOO different 
sizes and capacities 
from 5 basic parts 
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Patent 
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is the abrupt cancellation in Argen- 
tina of the contract with the CADE 
utilities enterprise. 

®@ Onerous liabilities for separation 
pay make it difficult to release an 
inept or uninterested employee tor 
cause. 

@ Inadequate power, water, trans- 
portation, and communication facili- 
ties—due sometimes to government 
ownership, sometimes to restrictive 
regulation or overnight edicts—com- 
plicate expansion programs. 

® Severe inflation is reacting vicious- 
lv, on an already thin purchasing 
power. Items: Argentina, off 73 per 
cent; Brazil, off 70 per cent; Chile, 
off 93 per cent; Mexico, off 45 per 
cent; Peru, off 55 per cent. All these 
declines took place in the nine years 
between January 1948 and December 
1956 (see “Key Factors in Foreign 
Currencies,» DR&MI, August ). 

® Currency in circulation per capita 
is low, evidence of low living stand- 
ards. Items: Brazil, $18; Chile, $14; 
Colombia, $11; Mexico, $14; Peru, 
$12. (For definition and details of 
this study see pages 90, 96, 97, 
DR&MI, August 1957. ) 

® There is a high degree of illiteracy 
in some of the key markets and many 
of the smaller ones. Items: Brazil, 
51 per cent; Colombia, 44 per cent; 
Peru, 58 per cent; Venezuela, 48 per 
cent. (The Colombian and Peruvian 
data are for the years 1938 and 1940 
respectively. ) 

® The number of women in the labor 
force is low. Of the total number 
of people working in Latin America 
only 19 per cent were women. Con- 
trast this with 27 per cent in the 
United States, 38 per cent in France, 
39 per cent in Germany, 31 per cent 
in England, 38 per cent in Japan, and 
39 per cent in the Philippines (all 
1950 statistics ). Interestingly enough, 
the weaker the country economically, 
the fewer the women employed. 
Items: India, 15 per cent; Pakistan. 
2 per cent. 

® A chronic tight money condition 
results from high interest charges. 
Loans supported by high-grade col- 
lateral carry interest at 8, 10, and 
even as much as 20 per cent. This 
may create an Eldorado for the lend- 
er, but it stifles expansion and inhib- 
its the development of small business. 
® Commercial credit terms are pro- 
tracted. To the trade, credit periods 
range between 90 and 180 days and 
encourage In\ entory pile-up and stag- 
nation. They also create slow-moving 
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receivables, which are difficult to dis- 
count. And long credits react all 
along the line. In effect, they develop 
working capital for the ret tailer at the 
expense of the wholesaler and for 
the wholesaler at the expense of the 
manufacturer, with the risk ascend- 
ing in the same order. This method 
creates a drag on sales, encourages 
overextension, and cuts down trade 
activity. The usual concomitant is a 
high markup on merchandise, which 
leads to consumer resistance. Unit 
profits must be kept high because 
volume is low. 
® Involved bookkeeping techniques 
are practiced to confuse the govern- 
ment (and save taxes) and to cajole 
suppliers (to get the largest and 
longest credit line). Sometimes this 
system even confounds the owners 
of the business into withdrawing 
profits that exist on paper but not in 
fact. Three sets of books are not 
uncommon, and some surprising 
bankruptcies have been the result. 
® Contradictory and confusing eco- 
nomic statistics are released to im- 
press by comparison with those of 
other countries or to suppress the 
true facts. The methodology is flex- 
ible and adjusted to yield the result 
sought for, making correlation in time 
and detail an exercise in imagination. 
To equate the imponderables is al- 
ways the prime requisite in most sta- 
tistical studies of Latin America. 
Liabilities are always the unpleas- 
ant facts of economic life. From an 
objective point of view they repre- 
sent obstacles that must be removed 
if Latin America is to realize its true 
potentials. 


The Long-Range Potentials 

To evaluate the profit potentials, it 
is necessary to take into considera- 
tion not only the assets and liabilities 
listed above, but the following trends 
and developments: 
® Increasing at twice the world aver- 
age, the Latin American population 
should reach a total of 225 million by 
1965. This suggests that the level of 
economic activity will rise, especially 
in the field of lieht manufacturing. 
Growth in the secondary industries 
of Latin America has become closely 
linked in recent years to growth : 
population. 
® The persistent shift of labor from 
the farms to the factories is expected 
to continue, creating more purchas- 
ing power. The side effects, especial- 
ly on transportation, communication, 
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$100,000 in the first day! That’s what the 8,200 people of 
Douglas pledged to help new industry settle in Georgia—a 
remarkable feat for so small a town but typical of the vitality 
which marks Georgia’s economic progress! 

Douglas will now finance a new plant up to 100,000 sq. 
ft. This financial aid, however, is only one of Douglas’ prime 
assets. A readily available labor force (59,000 population in 
a 25 mile radius) is willing to work and easily trainable. A 
model Urban Renewal Plan, one of two in the nation backed 
by Federal aid, has been initiated. Eight buildings, 14,000 to 
200,000 sq. ft., and numerous sites are available. Beyond 
this Douglas has the basic advantages of Georgia: excellent 
transportation, low cost power and water, mild climate, a 
central location among major southeastern markets! 

The people of Douglas and Georgia are working hard 
planning how best to put their resources at your service. 
Join their profitable progress by locating in Georgia! Call, 
wire, or mail the coupon for details! All inquiries confidential. 
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This message sponsored jointly by: The State of Geor- 
gia, and the Douglas, Ga., Chamber of Commerce. 
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and the utilities providing power, 
lights, and water in the urban areas, 
will be of major proportions. 

® The slow progress in mechanizing 
and improving farm techniques may 
be accelerated as the farm Jabor pool 
shrinks because of growing job op- 
portunities in the city. 


Economic Blocs? 

® Economic integration or the “com- 
mon market plan” may be developed 
piecemeal and could lead to the cre- 
ation of several strong economic 
blocs in Latin America in the next 
two decades. The Central American 
bloe ODECA—Organization tor Cen- 
tral American Economic Develop- 
ment—involving Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua, is out of the talking stage. 
It has now been submitted for rati- 
fication to the governments of those 
countries. Proposed is a modified free 
trade area with a combined popula- 
tion of 10 million people, accounting 
for a world trade interchange of 
more than $800 million (imports of 
$415 million, exports of $419 mil- 
lion). A program has 
been blueprinted: 

1. The gradual elimination of im- 
port and export taxes and quantita- 
tive controls on some 40 per cent of 
articles moving in trade between 
Central American countries. Imports 
from countries outside this bloc are 


three-stage 


to enter at a common tariff rate. 

2. Free trading rights and special] 
tax benefits are to be offered to at- 
tract foreign investments in specific 
industries. 

3. The creation of a long-range 
joint economic development fund 
with capital initially 
members of the bloc is the capstone 
of this economic program. If it be- 


proy ided bv 


comes operative it will eliminate the 
waste of tariff-protected small indus- 
try and lay the groundwork for mass 
production and mass consumption. 
The British West Indies merger is 
a fait accompli. It will begin funce- 
1958 after elections 
are established 
Federal Al- 
though the initial stage is one of 
political unity, it is expected that a 
customs union may be achieved. 
One step in this direction has al- 
ready been taken. A common cur- 
rency unit known as the West Indies 
Dollar, linked to the pound sterling 
and having a quoted rate of approxi- 


tioning early in 
held to the 
House of 


newly 
Assembly. 


| mately 58 cents, will be the formal 
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medium of exchange. The islands 
comprising the bloc are Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad (seat of the new 
government ), Tobago, and the Lee- 
ward and Windward islands. In 1955 
this bloc had a combined population 
of 3,481 million, and an economically 
active population of 462,000. It eX- 
ported $329 million worth of goods 
and imported $375 million worth. 
And other plans involving other 
Latin American groups are being dis- 
cussed. The idea of economic merger 
has captivated the interests of many 
Latin American government leaders. 
and at the least there may be a more 
tolerant attitude toward economic 
cooperation. 
® A better, more consistent method- 
ology in developing economic statis- 
tics can be expected. As economic 
operations expand, the need for 
speedier release of data and more ac- 
curate figures will become pressing. 
And larger-scale activities will justify 
the expense of using modern data- 
processing equipment. 


Attracting Foreign Capital 

® The accent on encouraging foreign 
capital investment will continue, with 
emphasis on tax inducements and 
protection of capital and profits. But 
there may be a shift toward attract- 
light industries, which involve 
capital outlav and risk. Within 
framework the licensing or roy- 


Ing 
less 
this 
alty 
advantages, since it calls for smaller 
capital outlays and a larger propor- 
tion of know-how New 
methods and new equipment can be 
installed in existing Latin American 
plants, updating the machinery and 
upgrading the product with mini- 
mum investment and risk. This tech- 
nique should be especially popular 
manutacturers, 


type of agreement offers many 


investment. 


with our smaller 
whose scale of operations is more in 
tune with the consumption levels of 
Latin America. And U.S. machinery 
and equipment made obsolete by our 
rising production standards may be 
transplanted in increasing volume to 
Latin America. These lower-output 
units are adequate for the lower pro- 
duction needs of Latin America and 
involve a smaller capital investment 
in many cases, thus preserving vital 
dollar exchange. And the “pay as you 
use’ plan offered under lease or li- 
cense agreements may become the 
popular solution for Latin American 
companies eager to expand but lack- 
ing liquid capital, and for Latin 
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American governments eager to pro- 
mote industrial expansion but wor- 
ried about their exchange reserves 
position. For U.S. companies this 
technique provides a light capital 
risk, preserves profit factors, and es- 
tablishes a test period during which 
both principals can work out their 
problems and decide the future pat- 
tern of relationship. 

® Use of atomic energy to provide 
light and power may 1 radically alter 
the population distribution of Latin 
America and open up new vast areas 
for economic cultivation. Men will no 
longer be pinned down to areas in 
which “natural” sources of power ex- 
ist. Population clusters presently dot 
the coastlines, especially in South 
America. Lying between are millions 
of acres, as vet uninhabited, which 
contain tremendous potentials in nat- 
ural resources. These will have to be 
explored and developed to provide 
needed materials and jobs. 

® The transportation system can be 
expected to show dramatic expansion 
and changes in years ahead. The 
sharpest impact of population and 
economic growth will be reflected in 
the highway and airway systems. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1955 the highway 
network expanded to a total system 
of 746,177 miles. Already he avily 
traveled major and secondary arteries 
will have to be expanded to keep up 
with the fast-increasing number of 
1955, passenger 


vehicles in use. In 


car registration totaled 1,624,590 | up 
73 per cent in five vears ). There were 
1.086.928 trucks and 102.654 buses. 


(Combined, these showed a five-year 
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increase of 66 per cent. ) The trend 
toward establishing assembly plants 
in the key Latin American countries 
gives promise of a sharp upward 
curve in future statistics on this ele- 
ment of transportation. 

® The airlines of Latin America are 
busy carrying increasing payloads of 
passengers and cargo and are push- 
ing plans for more frequent sched- 
ules and faster and larger — 
Air cargo has steadily increased | 

per cent in four years) to a ws 
of 205 million ton-kilometers in 1955. 
During this period, passenger kilo- 
meters flown have jumped 46 per 
cent to the substantial volume of 4.8 
billion. And these statistics cover only 
ten countries. The vast reaches of 
Latin America and the contours of 
the land make airlanes the ideal ave- 
nues of transportation. Costs are a 
factor, but the increasing volume of 
traffic and improved equipment will 
contribute to efficiency. It is unfortu- 
nate that past experiments with 
lighter-than-air carriers like the dirig- 
ible proved disappointing. Actually 
this kind of vehicle, carrying heavy 
payloads economically, wie ide ally 


serve its transportation re quire me nts. 


® On-the-job training given to hun- 
dreds of thousands of Latin America 
employees of U.S. branches is devel- 
oping a great pool of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor, out of which the 
future foremen, supervisors, 
managers will come. Their exposure 
to modern methods 
should develop an efficient manage- 
rial class competent to help build 

stronger Latin America. —A.O:S. 
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Clean, modern restaurants dot the highways of Mexico to provide sustenance to some of 
the 588,000 Americans who last year spent $447 million while vacationing in Mexico. 
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Multiplex Panels 
for ready reference 


Charts, graphs, maps, photos, and other 
records can be kept at eye-level, finger-tip ac- 
cessibility with Multiplex swinging wing- 
panels. Also ideal for conferences, sales meet- 
ings, employee communications, lobby ex- 
hibits, libraries, etc. Typical unit shown above 
provides 167 sq. ft. of display area! 

Panels are steel-framed fiberboard: sizes from 
18"x21" to 48°x96": wall models, floo 
models, table models. Office furniture colors. 
For complete information and prices, mail 
the coupon. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
939-949 North 10th St.. St. 


Please send literature on Presentation Panels 


Lovis 1, Missovur 





modern heating 
for 


business and industry 





eS iL ; Reznor direct-fired 
Thi 4 
t aim-«| unit heaters offer the 
} yu m modern solution to the 
—_ problems of heating 


commercial and indus- 
trial buildings. They 
cost less to install, less 
to operate and require 


| practically no main- 

tenance. With sSus- 
| pended, duct and 
free-standing types in 


all appropriate sizes 
from 25,000 to 2,000,- 
000 BTU, the Reznor 
line includes equip- 
ment which 1s exactly 
right for your heating 
job. 


—~_-——— 
i Look for 


Reznor under 
| “Heafers-Unit™ in 
the Yellow Pages 
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Reznor Mfg. Co., 80 Union St., Mercer, Pa. 
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wisdom 

comes 
with 
age 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we know. 
This is not only true of people, but of com- 
panies, too... for a company is only as wise 
as the knowledge of its combined staff. 

FOR 60 YEARS, PANAMA-BEAVER has 
matured steadily in its program to provide 
an “easier office-worker life.’’ Since 1896, the 
company has learned to anticipate the needs 
of the commercial world before they arose. 
Among the first to recognize the important 
role of Vision-Engineered products, 
PANAMA-BEAVER's research department 
developed the easy-on-the-eyes Hypoint 
colored carbon papers plus Lustra Colorful 
Inked Typewriter Ribbons—especially created 
to harmonize with all paper stocks and letter- 
heads. Another achievement—the Eyesaver, 
Parma Pearl and the NEW Ebony Uni- 
masters (for spirit duplicating) with tinted 
jackets to avoid glare, relax the eves, relieve 
harsh contrast and permit faster work. 

EXCITING THINGS have already been charted 
for PANAMA-BEAVER'’s next 60 years... 
as you will find out when you call your 
PANAMA-BEAVER man, “always a live 


wire!”’ Sy /? 
PANAMA-BEAVER 
tink abn 


Cogest to Coast Distribution 
Since 1896—'‘'The LINE that can't be matched." 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
188 Third Ave., Brooklyn 17,N. Y. 











FIED 
SKITS MPLOYEES 
ABOUND IN GREATER MIAMI 


“Ist in the Nation for 
Personnel Recruitment” 


You boost your production efficiency when you 
produce in Greater Miami. Select your employees 
from a large local labor pool, and from the thou- 
sands who want to live here. Assure yourself of 
a higher quality of production with fewer rejects 
..greater profits. 

“There’s a Hard Dollar 


uf 


That’s why we say, 
Reason for locating Your Plant in Greater Miami. 
Send on letterhead for Fact File 


GREATER MIAMI 
INDUSTRIAL 


DIVISION 
Dade County Adv. Dept. 289 141 N_E. 3rd Ave. 
Miami, Fla. « Ph. FR 1-361] 
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WHEN A COMPANY SELLS OUT 
continued from page 44 


ing and fixed capital than current 
profits and borrowings can supply; 

® a successful organization — that 
needs major amounts of capital for 
expansion on which returns may not 
be realized tor several vears or more; 
® a concern with a good earnings 
record to date, but with attractive 
potentials that can be tapped only 
with a greater capital investme nt 
than can be provided through nor- 
mal channels. 

[f the business lacks capable man- 
agement, or if there are no succes- 
sors tor the present executive team, 
selling out to a well-managed com- 
pany may provide the best answer. 
Smaller and privs ately held businesses 
mav have special difficulty in provid- 
ing themselves with continuing man- 
Sometimes a dynamic 
founder dominates to the point ot 
driving away or stunting the growth 
of otherwise promising management 
timber. The heavy dividend require- 
ments of private owners may soak up 
funds needed for hiring and deve lop- 
manage- 


agement. 


ing a generation of 
ment. Sons of owners mav be unin- 
terested, or incapable of providing 
the right kind of management. 

If a man is no longer realizing his 
original personal satisfaction in own- 
ing a business or if he is no longer 
able to direct the business as he once 
could, both he and the company may 
be better off if he sells. He can de- 
vote himself to more satisfying pur- 
suits, or retire; and the company can 
profit by the direction of a new own- 
er with an aggressive and construc- 
tive expansion program. 


new 


Selling By “Split-Off” 

Often pieces of businesses are sold 
separately. This is what is commonly 
known as a “split-off,” and is usually 
an effort to strengthen a basic busi- 
ness by pruning off a diseased or 
unwanted member. 

The volume of split-offs has sharp- 
ly increased in recent vears and will 
continue to grow. The postwar merg- 
er wave produced many ill-advised 
acquisitions that cannot be success- 
fully integrated. Professional man- 
agement in many companies believes 
in stern for unprofitable 
operations and laggard divisions that 
cannot keep up with the pace of 
corporate sales growth and profit: \- 
bility. Inte nsified competition is put- 


measures 


DUT 


ting greater pressure on all manage- 
ments te rid their businesses of ailing 
parts that cannot be revived. 

These forces are overcoming the 
strong stigma that once atti hed to 
what can be a sound business move. 
If new divisional management, addi- 
tional investment, consolidation with 
other divisions, acquisitions, and 
other means of shoring up the divi- 
sion are unsuccessful or inappropri- 
a split-off is coming to be re- 
acceptable 


ate, 
garded as a_ perfectly 
alternative. 

When a split-off is advisable and 
properly planned, it means a transter 
of the infirm or unwanted operation 
to an better able to use it 
productively. [t means, too, a greater 
return of capital than could be real- 
ized through other courses of action, 
as well as minimum dislocation and 
loss to executives, employees, sup- 
pliers and customers of the division. 
Finally, it means less embarrassment 
to the parent company than a costly 
liquidation or a meat-ax consolida- 
tion. 

Take the case of a substantial. 
rapidly growing Midwestern machin- 
ery manufacturer. This companys 
rot: iting electrical equipment divi- 
sion, originally intended to be an 
important its electrical 
equipment requirements, proved to 
be too small to exist in a fiercely 
competitive outside market. With the 
company’s purchases from the divi- 
sion unavoidably declining, and with 
other divisions rapid erowth calling 
for increased capital investments, 
drastic action was required. When a 
major rebuilding of the electrical 
equipment operation proved to be 
too long and expensive a process to 
satisfy ‘the companys high profit 
standards, the had to be 
liquidated or sold. 

The company in this instance wise- 
lv chose to sell. Onlv two potenti al 
buyers were appro: ached, both of 
whom needed the operation and 
could have built one like it only with 
a major capital investment. The sec- 
ond buyer approached purchased the 
division. Thus he acquired not only 
needed but inventory, 
customer relationships, engineering 
talent, new and established products, 
an accepted trade name, a quantity 
of valuable designs, and other assets 
at a fraction of the amount it would 


Owner 


source ot 


division 


equipme nf. 
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have cost him to create such assets 
from scratch. The seller not only 
solved his basic problem but realized 
a greater return than was possible 
from liquidation and insured contin- 
uing employment for the maximum 
number of divisional e mployees. 

Other examples of split-offs in- 
clude: the sale by Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. of its indus- 
tries division to McGraw-Edison 
Company; the sale by Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company, Inc., of its 
reinforced plastics operations to a 
company headed by the former gen- 
eral manager of those operations; the 
sale by Standard Oil Company ( New 
Jersey) of its Daggett & Ramsdell 
cosmetic division to a private invest- 
ment group; the sale by Drackett of 
its isolated soy protein business to 
Archer-Daniels- Midland C jompany ; 
and the sale of more than 250 Ameizi- 
can News Company branch offices, 
warehouses, and other phy sical as- 
sets to independent magazine whole- 
salers. 

When an owner 
are good reasons tor 


feels that there 
selling out, a 
soundly conceived plan helps avoid 
the hazards of the corporate market- 
place. Experience indicates that such 
a plan is best developed in three 
stages: (1) reviewing the goals to 
test the soundness of the reasons for 
selling, (2) consideration of all pos- 
sible alternatives to selling, and 

if a sale is the best course, careful 
planning of the timing, valuation, 
selection of buyer, approach, and're- 
lationships with all interested groups. 


What Are the Goals? 

A _ first step in selling a busi- 
ness (or buying one) is to make a 
completely fr: nak appraisal of your 
corporate and personal goals and the 
degree to which they are being ful- 


filled. (For a discussion of cor porate 
goals, see DR&MI, May 1957, page 
37.) 


If the company is a small, privately 
held business, do you want it to stay 
small and support comfortably only 
its owners and a tew employees, or 
do you want it to grow? If a large, 
publicly held corporation, what is the 
type of business and what are its 
profit and growth and its area-cover- 
age objectives? 

If the corporate goals are being 
attained, what justification is there 
for selling out? Is there definite as- 
surance that selling the business will 
produce greater value for the owner 
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or owners than continuing to build 
it? Can it be established that the new 
owners will operate the 
without substantial detriment to the 
long-service executives and employ- 
ees who would remain with the or- 
ganization? Is the character of the 
buyer likely to be compatible with 
the established character of the busi- 
ness and its people? Would the buy- 
ers goals coincide with those of the 
owner sufficiently to permit the busi- 
continue in its 
Can the owner justify any 
adverse effects a might 
upon suppliers and customers whom 
he has encouraged to depend upon 
him? Is he that serious consid- 
eration of a sale is not being influ- 
enced by the current vogue for sell- 
Ing out? If the 
is based on fear of a 


business 


ness to successtul 
courser 


sale have 


sure 


inclination to sell out 
major depres- 
sion, would his investment be any 
sater if held in the form of 
stock or in any other 


assets of his own selection? 


a buver's 
securities or 


Will Selling Help? 


On the other hand. 
is not fulfilling its corporate goals, 
can he be sure that a sale will im- 
prove his financial position? What 
management remedies could a buyer 
who is unfamiliar with the organiza- 
tion provide that the owner cannot 
supply? If an objective point of view 
is important in reviving the business. 
perhaps he should hire a new man- 
ager or call upon the services of 
outsiders—bankers, attorneys, public 
accountants, outside directors. or 
management consultants. If he is 
tempted to sell out to avoid making 
unpleasant decisions regarding asso- 
ciates or long-service employees, can 
he expect the it they will fare as well 
under a new ownership that may be 
cruelly unsympathetic to their prob- 
lems and shortcomings? Does he 
mistakenly look upon a sellout as a 
means of obscuring his own poor 
performance in guiding the business? 

The person: al goals and_ attain- 
ments of owners and top manage- 
ment should also be scrutinized when 
a sale of the business is proposed. 
Are large and immediate personal 
gains from a sale luring them from 
their responsibilities for the long- 
range welfare of employees, stock- 
holde rs, and the public? Is a tempo- 
rary desire to take it easy or a tem- 
porary difficulty obscuring. long- 
range personal goals? 

If a sale still looks attractive after 


if the business 
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NEED ROOM FOR 


EXPANSION ? 


Is your factory bursting out at 
the seams? Maybe it’s time to 
be thinking about a new plant 
site. If so, we'd like to help 


the Rock Island States 
any number of loca- 


you. In 
there are 
tions that would be ideal for 
you. There’s a quick, easy way 
to find out...simply ask us 
for the facts. We’ve got ’em. 
Address... 


Industrial Department 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


La Salle Street Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Rock 
Bente 
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In factories, plants and 
offices across the nation, the 
line is busy. Through films, 
pamphlets, posters, exhibits 
and lectures, the life-line of 
cancer education is reach- 
ing more and more men and 
women in business and 
industry. 


All of us are concerned with 
the major threat which can- 
cer poses, Today, thousands 
of lives are being saved each 
year, but many more would 
be saved if people went to 
their doctors in time. This, 
and many other facts of life 
about cancer, are part of the 
education program which 
the American Cancer 
Society offers you in your 
plant or factory. For addi- 
tional information, call the 
American Cancer Society 
office nearest you, or write 

to “Cancer” in care of 

your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





all these questions have been an- 
swered, its a good idea to double- 
check the alternatives. 

One alternative is to strengthen 
the business trom within, if neces- 
sary. Experience proves that this can 
treque ntly be done if the job is be- 
cun in time and with determination. 
When there is a potential shortage 
of top management talent, honest 
recognition of the problem can open 
the way to development of inside 
talent or the acquisition of outside 
talent. Many owners who reluctantly 
sell their businesses have refused 
even to consider this ‘possibility, Yet 
the development of management tal- 
ent can be one of the most challeng- 
ing experiences in business. 


Obtaining Money 

A second alternative is to seek 
other sources of needed capital. In 
addition to commercial banks, com- 
mercial factors, and commercial fi- 
nance — there are other 
sources of debt or equity financing. 

For smaller det ‘sses and certain 
defense contractors, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides funds under spe- 
cific conditions. 

One of the most logical sources of 
capital is the public. Investment 
bankers can frequently obtain funds 
through a public offering of securi- 
ties. They also can obtain debt and 
equity financing through private 
placements. In most large cities there 
are small groups of private investors 
who are actively interested in worth- 
while investments. They do not nec- 
essarily require control of businesses 
in which they invest, and under 
some conditions do not even require 
voting common stock. 

Sale-and-leaseback of land and 
buildings is frequently used to ob- 
tain funds, sometimes when other 
sources have reached their lending 
limits. Sale or retirement of other 
earning assets and their replacement 
by leased assets can provide needed 
capital. This practice, which was first 
applied on a broad scale to the leas- 
ing of fleets of cars and trucks, can 
now be used for almost all major 
equipment. 

If an owner is faced with an 
estate-settling problem, there are a 
variety of alternatives to outright 
sale of his business. 

One of them is to set up buy-sell 
agreements among controlling stock- 
aalders. Such an arrangement can 
provide cash for the estate of a de- 


DUN 


ceased owner and keep control of the 
company in the hands of the sur- 
viving owners and their families. 
Well-planned trust or life insurance 
programs can also greatly ease estate 
problems. 

The public sale of a minor portion 
of controlling stockholders’ shares 
may provide both a market for the 
company s stock and cash for estate 
taxes. Or the corporation could offer 
its unissued or treasury stock, which 
would help to establish a market for 
the stock and provide additional 
funds. In some instances, this mav 
be done after the common is split 
into voting and non-voting classes: 
then the family retains the voting 
stock and sells the non- voting com- 
mon. 

Selling stock to a new minority 
shareholder acceptable to the origi- 
nal controlling stockholders may pro- 
vide sufficient money for esti ite taxes 
without upsetting the control or 
management of the enterprise. Pur- 
chase otf a portion of issued or 
unissued stock by executives and em- 
ployees, perhaps on a liberal pay-as- 
you-go basis, may accomplish the 
same purpose. 

If all other methods fail, there is 
always the alternative of liquidation. 
This is usually a distasteful idea to 
the owner of a business, but if it 
must be done, it is often tar better 
that the owner do it himself than 
hand the responsibility over to an 
outsider who is a professional liq- 
uidator. The owner will normally 
treat his own people better than 
would a stranger whose profits de- 
pend partially on how quickly and 
deeply he cuts the payroll. 


Developing the Sale Strategy 

When selling the business proves 
to be the best course, the five things 
to plan for are: (1) the timing of the 
sale; (2) the price range and terms 
acceptable; the type of buyer to 
seek; (4) the approach to that buy- 
er; and (5) the owner's relations 
with his employees, and others, dur- 
ing the course of the sale. 

The timing of the sale can be 
varied by as much as five years or 
more. With planned flexibility in 
timing, the seller is poised to take 
advent: ige of any fortuitously. high 
ofters onl espe cially attractive pur- 
chasers, as well as to pick the prob- 
able peaks of company and economic 
prospe rity. 

A seller may do himself and _ his 
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company real harm if he makes high 
price his overriding concern. It is a 
serious mistake to commit oneself to 
sell to the highest bidder, even 
though the timing may be bad. 
The most generally satisfactory ap- 
proach to pricing is to set a tri ading 
range. At the top is the highest ask- 
ing price, which should not be so 
unreasonable as to repel attractive 


buyers. At the bottom is the lowest 
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price the seller can conscientiously 
accept from the right buyer on his 
yore terms. 

Establishing the proper price range 
for a private ly held business is ex- 
tremely difficult, even for those most 
experienced in evaluating businesses. 
The company's own financial and op- 
erating statements, the seller will 
feel, substantially undervalue his 
property. 

There are, however, a few objec- 
tive guides. The seller might, for ex- 
ample, use any of the complicated 
formulas known to some public ac- 
countants, tax authorities, and others. 
If his organization bears any simi- 
larity to companies with publicly 
traded stock, he can readily compute 
their price-earnings ratios, market 
prices versus book value per share, 
price-dividend ratios, and return on 
stockholders’ equity, and then com- 
pare these figures with his own to 
arrive at a fair value. Or he may be 
able to get information on recent 
prices and terms of sales of similar 
businesses. 

The seller may be able to recon- 
struct his audited statements to show 
increased value or earning 
power on a basis that is likely to he 
acceptable to the buyer. Remember. 
however, that the buver probably 
has looked at many such recast state- 


asset 
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a member of . 


ments before and will expect them to 
be based upon actual achievements, 
not on fond hopes for the future. 
Also, it may be possible to docu- 
ment special values in the business 
that do not appear on the balance 
sheet by 
ports on new products or processes 
studies of customer 
analyses of new markets. 


presenting research  re- 
preferences, 
Inventories 
of fully depreciated but useful assets, 
and the like. Finally, he may be able 
the buyer 
dence of higher 
other basic advantages over competi- 
tors and alternative sellers. 

The existence of a market price for 
the stock greatly facilitates setting a 
trading range for a publicly owned 
business. However, any of the price- 


to show convincing evi- 


earnings ratios or 


setting procedures recommended 
above for privately owned compa- 
nies can be used advant: igeously by 
publicly owned companies as we HH. 
Since otten 
requires from several months to a 
vear or more to complete, the seller 
will, of course, his trading 
range upward if there are significant 
improvements in his situation in the 
course of time. Or he may peg his 
price and trading to his companys 
net worth and net profits as of the 
closing date of the sale, if it is ad- 
vantageous to do so and if the buyer 
will accept this basis. It is surprising 
how many sellers in a strong bar- 
gaining position fail through fear or 
poor planning to obtain such favor- 
able adjustments, although the buyer 
might have granted them readily. 


an advantageous sale 


revise 


Deciding the Terms 

Since terms are frequently almost 
as important as price, expert advice 
from a lawyer, a banker, an account- 
ant, an investment banker, or other 
qualified counsel is a “must.” If the 
sellers usual advisers are inexperi- 
enced in these matters, he should 
obtain the most expert advice he 
can. This should be done, as should 
the rest of the planning, well before 
he meets his first buver. 

Among the possible terms requir- 
ing careful consideration are: wheth- 
er he will sell for cash or take the 
buyers common stock, preferred 
stock, debentures, notes, mortgages 
or other forms of payment; whether 
payments will be made immediately 
or over a period of time; whether 
they should be on a fixed basis, or 
partially contingent on profits or 
other factors; whether he will sell 














‘Know how’’ may 
seem expensive ... 
but, would you call 
in a plumber to do 
the job of a consult- 
ing engineer? 

Profit by doing the 
job right 
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@ Over 200 Collectors 
@® Unequalled Experience 
®@ Knowledge 

@ Efficiency 


Ranney welcomes the op- 
portunity to work with your 
consultants on any of your 
water problems. 


Before you invest... 
investigate 
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% YOUR NAME, TRADEMARK OR SLOGAN 
IN COLORS.= TELL US WHAT YOU WANT 
AND ASK FOR PRICES ON: 
500 - 1000 - 2500 - 5000 OR MORE 
THE RAINBOW ART CO.,INC. 
HUNTINGTON, W.VA. CEPT DB 
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only a part of the business, less 
than 100 per cent of the stock: 
whether to sell his stock or his assets: 
whether to require employment con- 
tracts for himself and key associates; 
whether a merger or a straight sell- 
out is preferable; whether he will be 
willing to sign covenants not to com- 
pete with the buyer; whether he 
will insist on taking, or will accept, 
an active part in the management 
of the purchasing organization as an 
officer, director, or both. The name 
of the business after the sale is im- 
portant to some sellers also. 


Who Is the Right Buyer? 


In choosing the type of buyer 
he wants. the seller should bear in 
mind the broad range of buyers in 
the market. Among them are oper- 
ating companies, established finan- 
cial groups, promoters, private in- 
vestors (including, perhaps, his own 
executives and employees), and the 
general public (through public sale 
of securities ). 

Purchasers may have a record of 
constructive dealing with sellers, em- 
ployees and others, or they may be 
merely well-dressed hatchet men. 
They may be truly interested in the 
seller's ideas for developing the busi- 
ness, or may wish only to control 
certain of his assets for their own 
purposes. They may be interested in 
realizing operating profits, or they 
may want only to trade up and rese I 
the business as if it were a used car. 
Personally they may be compatible 
with the seller and his key subordi- 
nates, or they may be inherently in- 
compatible. 

The seller will be well advised to 
set his specifications for buyers pre- 
cisely and to keep to these specifica- 
tions regardless of high offering 
prices or high pressure, as long as 
he has personal feelings about his 
business and as long as the value 
of the business permits him to be 
selective. 

Sizing up the men on the other 
side of the desk is especially hard 
when emotions are inevitably aroused 
by the thought of selling out. Some 
sellers are like the tethes whose 
daughter is far too good for any 
possible suitor. Others are so eager 
to sell they blind themselves to the 
most easily discernible characteristics 

—and faults—of the buver. Assuming 
reasonable objectivity, however, the 
seller's own reactions to the buyer's 
principals can be an important meas- 
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ure of their worth. If his first reac- 
tions are at all favorable, he should 
give himself plenty of time to get 
acquainted with the men his com- 
pany may be permanently wedded 
to. Even if experts can answer the 
technical questions in a meeting or 
two, he should insist on other visits 
learn more about the people in- 
volved. During the get-acquainted 
process, bankers, business associates, 
stock brokers, investigators, key as- 
sistants, or others can make a dis- 
creet but searching study which 
may confirm or challenge his own 
reactions. In many cases, it is not at 
all necessary that the underlying rea- 
son for the inv estigation be known. 
If the seller is convinced of the value 
of secrecy, he can suggest an accept- 
able covering reason for his sudden 
interest in the X Company. There are 
few companies or groups large 
enough to buy a substantial business 
whose principals cannot be correctly 
sized up in advance by this two- 
pronged method of analysis. 


Discretion Is the Key 

The decision on the proper ap- 
proach to potential buyers can affect 
greatly the speed, price, terms, and 
satisfaction of your sell-out. At all 
costs, it is important to avoid the ap- 
pearance of having the business 
shopped around and to avoid spread- 
ing rumors of the impending deal. 
Circulation of such rumors can do 
serious damage to employee, cus- 
tomer, and supplier relationships. In 
too many instances, rumors arising 
from unplanned selling activities 
have seriously depressed the selling 
prices of essentially sound businesses. 

Direct approaches to prospective 
buyers can save time and provide en- 
trée to pre ferred buyers. They will 
save middlemen s continge nt fees and 
can be handled very confidentially. 
The direct approach helps to pro- 
vide a clear and immediate under- 
standing of the buyer's situation and 
esti uhilishe ‘s a basis for personal han- 
dling of the transaction from the 
outset. 

But the indirect approaches (in- 
cluding courting offers and simply 
awaiting buyers: overtures ) are fre- 
quently more attractive. They may 
be handled by your outside directors, 
a commercial banker, an attorney, an 
accountant, other outside counsel, by 
business brokers, investment bank- 
ers, figures in the trade, such as ex- 
ecutives of trade associations, trade 
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publications, customers, or suppliers. 
Advantages of an indirect approach 
to the seller include preservation of 
a somewhat stronger bargaining posi- 
tion, less personal embarrassment, 
opportunity to let mutual interest de- 
velop naturally over a period of time, 
and ease of sounding out a buyer 
without a commitment to sell. 

With the foregoing principles in 
mind, we are ready to plan the ap- 
The first ste p is to take in- 
purchasers 


proach. 
ventory of 
who are both acceptable and likely 
to buy. The list should not be limited 
to acquirers who have already shown 
interest. It is important, too, not to 
let the flattery of potential offers of 
many thousands or millions of dollars 
upset judgment of their acceptability. 

In inventorying likely purchasers 
the seller should avoid mere quick 
guessing about obvious possibilities, 
such as the competitors that he has 


prospec tive 


always thought would like to absorb 


him. For example, preparation for the 
sale of the rotating electrical equip- 
ment business above. in- 
cluded a comprehensive study of the 
princips al companies in sever: al fields 
—major electric equipment builders, 
purchasers of such equipment, and 
companies that currently produced 
certain of their own equipment for 
assembly into their own electrical ma- 
chinery products. It was found that 
the third category was the most prom- 
ising, and Saasilien study of that field 
disclosed that several small- and me- 
dium-sized companies should be ap- 
proached first. It was also learned, 
through acquainted with 
these prospective buyers, that their 
principals were both honorable and 
discreet. Thus there minimum 
danger of disclosure and damaging 
rumors of the forthcoming sale. 

How do you make an approach? 
Whether you go to purchasers di- 
rectly or indirectly, a vy must be 
found to preserve your bargaining 
position, to avoid at all costs the atti- 
tude of a suppliant or desperate own- 
er. If yours is a much sought-after 
company, as many in the drug, 
chemical, oil, and other fields, a hint 
that you may be considering an offer 
will bring buyers to your door. For 
the majority of less favored busi- 
nesses, purchasers should be made to 
realize (whenever it is true) that the 
seller is under no immediate pressure 
and is simply weighing possible of- 
fers before making major decisions 
on plant expansion or entering new 
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markets. Less dynamic 
with below-average 
should diplomatically post buyers on 
alternatives to a disadv: antageous sell- 
out. While each approach is highly 
individual, 
ways be begun on an exploratory 
basis with no obligations on either 
side, and the 
started properly by putting the seller 
in the strongest possible position. 


How many companies do vou ap- 


earning 


negotiations should al- 


sale should alw: ivs be 


proach? If your business, asking price, 
and terms are at all attractive rela- 
tive to the market for companies in 
your situation, an approach to one, 

two. three. or four hand- picked pros- 
pects will usually provide a good 
buyer. Unless the seller is complete] 
unreasonable his demands, there 
is rarely any excuse tor the promiscu- 
ous shopping of businesses by sellers 
or their agents that is so prevalent in 
today's market. 

One of the most ticklish questions 
is how to back out gracefully after 
a rebuff or if you do not wish to pur- 
sue negotiations after you ve become 
acquainted with a huye rs principals. 
Ideally, you should have a good bar- 
gaining position and a no-obligations 
tone in your approach which would 
permit you to break off such contacts 
by stressing gently any impersonal 
points ot appare ntly conflicting inter- 
ests—tor example, excessive duplica- 
tions of personnel or facilities. If this 
is done diplomatically, there is a per- 
fectly acceptable basis on which ei- 


-ther party can justify the break. 


Announcing the Sale 

Approaches, negotiations, even life- 
long friendships have been imperiled 
by failure to plan relations with all 
concerned with the sale of the 
ness. When it becomes certain that a 
sale will shortly be concluded. 
tailed plan for joint public announce- 
ment and prior internal announce- 
ment to your employees is imperative. 
Usually the latter must be made by 
the owner or top manager pe rsonally. 
His people deserve to hear such im- 
portant news in advance from him, 
and he cannot aftord to have them 
learn from newspaper stories or other 
outside sources. 

In todays bull market for 
panies it takes time and care to sell 
a business advantageously, but a 
planned program wisely followe d will 
greatly increase any owner's chances 
of se Hing out to the right buyer at the 
right terms and price. END 
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DRAKE, 
STARTZMAN, 
SHEAHAN 
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CONTROL, MOVEMENT AND STORAGE OF MATERIALS 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Give Your Salesmen A BETTER 
MEMORY For Christmas — 
MORE SALES For 1958 


KRecorday helps them: 


* Organize their time 
* Keep appointments * Keep promises 
* Work effectively * Follow through 
* Remember details * Sell more 
A complete 12-Month Memo Svstem 
and Work Organizer With Leathe: 
Pocket Clase Designed Kspecialh or 


Salesmen. 
Used By Many Leading Companies 


Send Today for complete 12 month unit 
On approval, complete details and quan- 
tity prices. faction unconditio! 


cunranteed. 


Satis 


69 Harvey St. Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Please send the following Complete Recorday 
Units On Approval: 
With Deluxe Brown Case 
With Brown Pin Seal 


$8.50 


Company 
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Mission Accomplished 


When high-level decisions are made—on which the fate of whole businesses may hinge 
accurate, up-to-the-minute figure facts on every phase of the firm’s business are vital. 
The kind Burroughs Sensimatic’s new Management Control concept faithfully provides. 


So much rides on decisions made at conference tables—for businesses big and little. 
Decisions that may involve sales trends or cost control. Production or inventory, or 
other basic internal accounting information. 





When you need such figures, you need them promptly, of course. And they must be up 
to the minute. Accurate. Comprehensive. Well organized. Worthy of your confidence. 
The Burroughs Sensimatic is geared precisely to the job. It’s built with the inherent 
speed, accuracy and flexibility to keep pace with your business activities, no matter 
how fast-moving, and deliver the exact information you need when you need it. 

Are there areas of your business in which greater management control is imperative? 
There’s a Sensimatic solution. Just call in a Burroughs system counselor from our local 
branch office. Or write Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’—Reg. TM's. 
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SALES & DISTRIBUTION 








NEW ROUTES TO THE MARKET 


. . Marketing notes and comment 


ALSO: Marketing know-how revealed; pastel shades push sales. 


HAVE YOU TAKEN a long look 
at your channels of distribution 
lately? With competition quickening, 
many companies are closely examin- 
ing the routes by which their goods 
get to market. Sometimes a new, un- 
expected route can lead to bigge 
sales. 

For example, Smith-Corona, Inc., 
of Syracuse, N.Y., is setting an indus- 
try precedent by selling an office 
typewriter through nonexclusive deal- 
ers—just as portables are sold. (The 
usual practice has been for type- 
writer manufacturers to sell their of- 
fice models through company-owned 
outlets or through a limited number 
of exclusive dealers.) The sales re- 
sults have been much higher than 
anticipated and the company expects 
that its office typewriter volume will 
be boosted about 25 per cent in the 
year ahead as a result of this switch 
in marketing channels. 

Another company that is getting 
results by veering off from tradition- 
al trade patterns is the Hussco Shoe 
Company of Honesdale, Pa. It claims 
to be the only shoe manufacturer sell- 
ing entirely through exclusive dis- 














tributors. It turns down large orders 
from department stores, chains, and 
other volume buyers and refers them 
instead to its regional distributors. 
Even such a big buyer as Macy's gets 
the Huskies brand moccasins and 
sport shoes through the local dis- 
tributor. 

In order to make this unusual sys- 
tem of distribution pay off, Hussco 
firmly insists on list-price mainte- 
nance and aids and encourages the 
development of distributor services 
to retailers. The company re ‘lies heav- 
ily on the nation’s 23,000 independent 
shoe dealers, who in turn de pend on 
the distributors for fast delivery, 
sales promotion, and merchandising 
assistance. 

A new survey by the Folding Paper 
Box Association points up the manner 

which manufacturers are seeking 
out new channels of distribution. 
Back in 1950, about 45 per cent of 
all supermarkets handled housewares, 
compared with 90 per cent at the 
present time. Supermarket sales of 
housewares rose from $11 million to 
$225 million during the same period. 
In the past four years supermarket 





sales of phonograph records rose 
from a few thousand dollars to to- 
day's estimated $40 million. The dol- 
lar volume of health and beauty aids 
moving through supermarkets almost 
triple .d in the past five years to reach 
a total of $810 million in 1956. Super- 
markets now account for 20 per cent 
of the $375 million hosiery business 
and look to double their take in the 
next five years. 


Company shares know-how 


Most companies limit their aid to 
education to financial contributions 
to specific institutions. But not the 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincin- 
nati. Two years ago, P&G’s president, 
Neil McElroy (the new Secre tary of 
Detense ), headed up the White 
House Conference on Education. 
Now the company is starting a new 
program that educators hail as the 
first of its kind. 

The plan is to supply 
across the nation with teaching aids 
in the form of case histories of actual 
marketing situations encountered by 
& Gamble. This will be a 


colleges 


Procter 





Better transportation can frequently open the pathway to higher Companies are on the lookout for new wavs to trim time and ac- 
profits (see DR&MI, June 1957). For example, [Imperial Van & commodate customers. Franklin Supply Company, Chicago equip- 
Storage, Inc., Long Beach, Cal., reveals that it is saving $1] per ment distributor, reports that with a helicopter a salesman makes 
hundredweight by palletizing house goods on Fruehauf trailers. as many calls in afternoon as he did. before in two days. 
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Coming next month in 
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Pet: \\/Colel-s gels belone loin gs 


THE AMERICAN OFFICE— 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 


This multi-part Extra Emphasis Feature will describe the sweeping 
changes that have been taking place in the American office. Our 
editors will locus on ofhice layout. design. furnishings and equip- 
ment, and other environmental features that enable the oflice to 
function smoothly as the company nerve-center. A detailed survey 
of several hundred companies will show what Is being done to cut 
costs and improve office operations. In the October issue you ll 


find the answers to such questions as: 


Just how far has office automation penetrated business? 
How large are the clerical workforces in various kinds of companies? 
How well are most offices equipped to meet quickening competition? 


What specific changes are companies planning in their offices in the 


ner feu vears’ 

When do companies replace various kinds of equipment? 

How can vou stem the flood of paperwork in your office? 

What new things are companies doing to recruit clerical workers? 
HW hat does it cost to staff vou! offices7 

What does it cost to provide an office worker with a place to work? 


What are the errors vou should watch out for in planning the layout of 


vour new ol remodeled office ra 











continuing program, and new case 
histories, prepared by a panel of mar- 
keting professors, will be distributed 
every six months. The first two case 
histories are on intra-company prod- 
uct competition and the relationship 
of distribution channels to produc- 
tion problems. 

Says Howard J. Morgens, Procter 
& Gamble executive vice president: 
“As a company, we look to the coun- 
trys educational institutions for the 
trained employees we need for con- 
tinued progress and growth. There- 
fore, we think it is only fitting that 
we do what we can to help those 
institutions make their training as 
effective as possible.” 

The program should also be valu- 
able to Procter & Gamble in putting 
the company name and methods be- 
fore undergraduates, particularly in 
the tight recruitment situation. 


Pastel-packing mommas 


Color continues to make important 
marketing news. 

The High Standard Manufacturing 
Company, Hamden, Conn., thought 
there was a good market among 
housewives for pistols for home pro- 
tection. For several months the com- 
pany searched in vain for the proper 
sales appeal. Finally, the sales vice- 
president came up with an idea that 
solved the problem: produce the pis- 
tols in pastel shades to appeal to the 
feminine market. Orders for the guns, 
introduced in July, are now several 
hundred per cent above the antici- 
pated level. 

Pastel shades are also increasingly 
important in selling kitchen ranges, 
according to Geo. D. Roper Corpo- 
ration, Rockford, Ul. While white is 
still the favorite, pink, green, and 
vellow have come into favor in the 
last year or two. Last vear pink was 
the most popular of these, but now 
vellow has taken the lead. Use of 
color in appliances gives an added 
boost to the market, for housewives 
have a new incentive for trading in 
their old models when their kitchens 
are repainted. 

Even some prosaic products are 
becoming more colorful: One manu- 
facturer has announced a new orange 
carbon paper. 


Customers get together 


America is a nation of joiners. Fra- 
ternities range trom alpha to omega, 
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birdwatchers have their own coteries, 
and now even Mickey Mouse heads 
his own club. One of the newest 
voluntary organizations is one of the 
most provocative | vet to appear. It is 
an association of one manufacturer's 
customers. 

The Alwac Users Association re- 
cently held its own organizing meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., to elect 
olious and to set up rules and by- 
laws for the organization. More than 
40 per cent of the customers of the 
Alwac Corporation, Hawthorne, Cal., 
were present. 

The aims of the association are 
to enable all users of Alwac com- 
puters and data processing systems 
to exchange information on their in- 
stallations, programs, and routines, 
and by so doing to make best use 
of the products purchased from Al- 
wac. It is an idea worthy of consid- 
eration by manufacturers of complex 
and intricate products. 


Marketing booklets 

As a rule, equipment manufactur- 
ers send along instruction manuals 
with purchased equipment. A. B. 
Dick Company, Chicago manutac- 
turer of duplicating equipment, goes 
a step beyond this with a new mer- 
chi indising gimmick that should stim- 
ulate the use of duplicators. It is a 
fact-packed, 30-page booklet on The 
Care and Feeding of Ideas—how to 
develop ideas, explain them, and put 
them into action. 

It is clever merchandising, for 
there must be an idea behind each 
communication. And to produce com- 
munications people frequently use 
—you guessed it—duplicators. If you 
would “like a free copy of this he Ip- 
ful booklet, write to A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 

Also just released is a new catalog 
of films that companies can use for 
training programs in marketing and 
sales. Prepared by the American 
Marketing Associ: ition, it is avail: ible 
for 50 cents from the AMA, 27 East 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

A new a of the points to 
be covered in a successful market- 
ing program is yours for the asking. 
Entitled Sales Management Planning 
Guide, it can be used i . launching 
a new product or in reviewing your 
present product line. The checklist 
is available from Altshuler Associ- 
ates (marketing consultants), 6234 


Scenic Ave., Los Angeles . = « ¢ 
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New All-Electric copy maker 
...now at a new low cost! 














Dry process machine gives you copies 
in 4 seconds made by electricity alone! 


All-new and All-Electric! The newly styled THERMO-FAX 
“Secretary’’ Copying Machine gives you copies of letters, 
statements, orders, invoices and other business data right 
when you need them. Exclusive process eliminates chemi- 
cals, negatives, liquids and fumes 
from office copying forever. You 
make copies in 4 quick seconds 
for as little as 5¢ per copy. Now 
you get all these exclusive ad- 
vantages of the only dry process 
copy maker at the mew /ow cost 
of only $299*. Send coupon be- 
low for complete details today. 


*Suggested retail price 


) Thermo- Fax 


SY) COPYING PRODUCTS 





¥ The terms THERMO-FAX and SECRETARY are trademarks of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 
6, Minn. General Export: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: P.O. Box 757, London, Ont 


r 

| Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
| Dept. HQ- 97, St. Paul 6, Minnesota | 
| Send full details on the cost-cutting new THERMO-FAX ‘Secretary’ | 
| Copying Machine. | 
| 

Name__ ee: : on | 
| Company _ 7 
| Address | 
| City__ Zone State 
Bs. cicsane ee sl: sims pent emma unas cent sens canis Sin ain anes aes wait ety eats alten AN aD ne eae en a eee J 
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TALK TO 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank 
if you plan a business expansion in Canada 


Your business in Canada is well organized and off to the very best start when 
you use the services of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. “The Bank” can advise 
you on Canadian incorporation procedures, can help you in many ways to 
profit in Canada’s growing markets. 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank can help you find the ideal plant location, get 
you acquainted with the best distributors in any province, advise you on the 
habits and customs of Canadians all over the country. 

With 470 branches, coast-to-coast, “The Bank” is a part of Canada 
part of it. 


every 


Take full advantage of the many business-building services of The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank. We're ready to go to work for you today. 
Write, call or wire Mr. F. G. Cleminson 


TH E Head Office, T Canad 
TORONTO - DOMINION 


New York Agency: 
28 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y; 


ET eA TASS 
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BUYING CONTRACT RESEARCH 
continued from page 48 


posal if they dont get the contract. 
In tact, a proposal usually specifies 
that if the client rejects it, its contents 
are to be held confidential. Contract 
research executives wont even look 
at technical proposals submitted by 
competing labs who lost out. 

Another aspect of this delicate 
problem is created by the unethical 
client who implements the proposal 
in his own laboratories after dismiss- 
ing the research group. Such tactics 
are likely to backfire. The research 
organization may, in the meantime, 
sell the idea to a competing manu- 
facturer, reduce it to practice, and 
make a patent application before the 
first manufacturer can act. Or if the 
unethical manufacturer gains a pat- 
ent based on the idea in the proposal, 
the research group may attack the 
patent in court and sue for damages. 

Some research organizations re- 
quire that technical proposals be ac- 
cepted or rejected within a stated 
period—usually 30 to 90 days—be- 
cause they feel that an idea may lose 
value if it is not acted upon promptly. 
To avoid this problem, Armour Re- 
search Institute submits “prepropos- 
als,” briefly sketching out an idea and 
a plan of attack to several potential 
clients at once. The first one who 
shows serious interest is given more 
complete information—and usually 
signs a contract, according to Dr. E. 
H. Shulz, director of research oper- 
ations. 


Liaison with Researchers 


You must assign a man from your 
own company—preterably someone 
who is technically proficient in the 
area in which the research is advanc- 
ing—to maintain liaison with the re- 
search organization. But liaison 
doesnt mean constant communica- 
tion or direction. You shouldnt set 
the project adrift, of course, but un- 
der ordinary circumstances one con- 
tact a month is likely to be sufficient. 
One research director reports that 
one of his clients is raising the costs 
of a project by constantly checking 
on its progress. Every time the liaison 
man ties up the project leader with 
queries, the client is charged for the 
time involved. 

If you have a significant number 
of outside research contracts, do not 
detail a single man to handle them 
all. Although he may become adept 
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at dealing with administrative de- 
tails, he is likely to lose touch with 
your technical problems. 

Liaison meetings will help to teach 
your own people how hired research- 
ers think and how they organize their 
work. As a means of improving un- 
derstanding, Martin Goland of South- 
west Re enuseh. recommends that the 
meetings be held alternately at your 
company and the outside laboratory. 

If. after a certain amount of work 
has been done, it appears that noth- 
ing positive is going to come out of 
he project, the research group will 
usually recognize that fact quickly 
and suggest termination. The length 
of termination notice varies, but by 
far the most common figure is 30 
days. Norden Laboratories, White 
Plains, N.Y., the research division of 
Norden-Ketay, will stop on only a 
few hours notice, according to 
George Butler, sales manager. Mel- 
lon Institute asks for 60 days. 


The Question of Secrecy 


All the standard contracts used by 
research organizations contain pro- 
visions guaranteeing secrecy to cli- 
ents. Not only can you keep the re- 
sults secret, you can even hide the 
fact that you are supporting a proj- 
ect. Normally, however, researchers 
like to publish the results of their in- 
vestigations in appropriate scientific 
and technical journals. In fact, one 
way in which research organizations 
compensate their professionals is by 
encouraging them to publish the re- 
sults of their work. If you prefer that 
the results of your study be kept 
secret until you have gaine .d the max- 
imum compe titive advanti iges, the 
research organization may oa you to 
allow some part of the project— tor 
example, new measuring techniques 
—to be revealed. 

On the other hand, if you want to 
publicize the results, you will find 
vourself limited by all sorts of con- 
tractual restraints. None of the non- 
profit foundations will allow its name 
to be used in client advertisements, 
and the commercial laboratories in- 
sist on prior approval of any adver- 
tisement in which their names ap- 
pear. 

All the commercial laboratories 
and most of the nonprofit founda- 
tions will cooperate with you in pre- 
senting research results at press con- 
terences. In return, they ask your 
permission to list you as a client in 
their brochures—without revealing 
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Small folding machine 
...makes all hands happy! 


Folding by hand costs too much in 


time, money, and concentration, takes 





girls away from their regular work 

. and is unnecessary today when the 
Pitney- Bowes Model FH makes all 
hands happy! 

This Model FH is an efficient fold- 
ing machine for the smallest office— 
costs less than a standard typewriter! 
Light and portable, it can be moved 
anywhere...set for a job in seconds. 
And anybody can easily operate an FH. 

It will double fold 8% x 11 sheets 
= up to 80 per minute, with 
semi-automatic feed. (Full 
automatic feed, optional at 
F only slightextracost.) Makes 
eight different folds. Takes 
paper in most standard weights and 
to s\y4 by 
14inches. It will also fold stapled sheets. 

The FH is one of the best buys in 
office equipment today. Even on one 






Costs 
less than 

a standard 
typewriter! 


finishes, in sizes from 3 by 3 


or two jobs a month, it quickly pays 
for itself. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office for a demonstration. Or send the 


coupon for free illustrated booklet. 





HT} 


PiITNEY-Bowes, INC. 
1523 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


(?3) PITNEY-BOWES 


Folding 





Send free booklet on Folding Machines to: 


Machines ieecepceateaetpanemnsiegrin 


a < 





Originator of the postage meter... 








Offices in 105 cities. 
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O.. service is tailored to provide all the 
working capital any qualified client needs, 
without increased borrowing, diluting 
profits or interfering with management. 


Information available for any manufacturer or 
distributor with $500,000 or more annual sales. 


’ 
ie | . 


Ps * ? 
Textile Banking Company 
55 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
Providing operational financing for the 
apparel, electronics, furniture, leather, 
plastics and textile industries. 
Subsidiaries: : 
T. B.C. Associates, Inc., New York Southwest Texbanc, Inc., St. Louis 


* 





A clear explanation of the traflic manager’s work 








¢ This book provides a clear workine understanding of the fundamentals of industrial 
transportation ... covering the entire field from the practical operating viewpoint of an 
industrial traffic manager who has spent more than 20 years in trafic management. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF 
INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


by RICHARD C. COLTON, Vice President, Lykes Brothers Company, Inc. 
6x94" * $6 © 384 pages, 63 ills. 


A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 
e The material in this book provides both valuable basic information for the beginner and 
a broader understanding for the professional. Its coverage is so broad and is presented in 
such an easy-to-grasp, factual manner, the reader can obtain in a relatively short time a 
fundamental understanding of this difficult and technical profession. 


Order from Book Department, Dun's Review and Modern Industry, 99 Church St., New York 8 





the project's nature. All research or- 
ganizations are highly security-con- 
scious. because so much oft. their 
work is tor detense. 


What You Get for Your Dollar 

All research projects end with the 
submission of a complete report (in 
addition to all interim reports ). If the 
research was aimed at product or 
process a you may also 
receive ; i prototype or sample. The 
personnel of the research group will, 
of course, be available to follow a 
product or process through the early 
production stages and cope with the 
usual bugs. Many will design any un- 
usual product machinery that may 
be needed—or even the complete 
plant. A. D. Little, Inc., goes one step 
further and advises you on the mar- 
keting of the new product. 

Patents that result from research 
projects are the property of the spon- 
sor. He must pay all the costs of 
processing the patent, although he 
can expect help (at the usual rates ) 
from the researchers in preparing 
the application. If you have your re- 
search done by the research division 
of a manufacturer, such as Norden- 
Ketay, you may also have to give free 
patent licenses to its manufacturing 
divisions. 

There are a number of possible ex- 
tra benefits to be gained in by deal- 
ing with an outside researcher. Po- 
tentially the most valuable are “bo- 
nus ideas. If an outside researcher 
comes up with a good idea on his 
own or as a result of some unspon- 
sored research, he or his organization 
may reveal it to a — or tormer 
client, hoping to land a contract. 

Another aspect of the relationship 
of interest to some is the possibility 
of hiring a scientist or engineer who 
has shown outstanding talent in solv- 
ing the company's research problems. 
Although most research groups are 
less than happy about the practice, 
some will actually encourage it un- 
der certain circumstances. Some of 
the commercial organizations write 
hiring prohibitions into their con- 
tracts, but, as a practical business 
matter, you can most likely hire any 
staff member of a research organiza- 
tion if you want him badly enough 
and if you are also a good customer. 
Just do the hiring openly. 

Before you think of hiring a man 
from a contract research group, Dr. 
Berdick of Evans Research & Devel- 
opment warns, it’s well to remember 
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that he is accustomed to a constant 


variety ot problems. It vou cant offer 
varied tare. vou mav eventually lose 


the man yourself. 

Other fringe benefits include con- 
sultation with the research staff on 
problems unrelated to any work you 
are sponsoring and the opportunity 
to rent the research organizations 
specialized equipment. 


The Competitive Situation 

Contract research itself is a sub- 
stantial service industry. Two-thirds 
of its annual gross represents Gov- 
ernment business; the remainder. 
about $100 million, represents work 
done for private industry. The largest 
part of this is performed by a dozen 
or so nonprofit foundations, led by 
Battelle Memorial Institute, the larg- 
est independent laboratory in the 
nation. 

Almost every research organiza- 
tion would like to increase the pro- 
portion of its industrial contracts. 
Government work involves burden- 
some regulations and lesser profit op- 
portunities, and Government account- 
ing requirements may make extra 
trouble. 

On a dollar basis, work done for 
large- and middle-sized companies 
accounts for the bulk of research 
sales. These are companies that 
usually have their own research staffs. 

Competition among research 
groups appears to be on the upswing 
today. “Captive” labs that have hith- 
erto concentrated on their own com- 
panies problems are going after in- 
dustrial research contracts. For ex- 
ample, one plant construction con- 
cern, Fluor Corporation of Whittier, 
Cal., has recently set up a research 
division that is accepting contracts 
on pretty much the same terms as 
the independent laboratories. In ad- 
dition, “captive labs are increasingly 
performing research as a service for 
customers. Obviously, companies 
with large research staffs have a com- 
petitive advantage if they can offer 
tree research to customers. 


College Research Divisions 


The foundations and commercial] 
labs are also getting more competi- 
tion from the college research divi- 
sions. During World War II, dozens 
of engineering colleges set up formal 
research divisions, and some of the 
most important wartime research was 
performed in them. After the war, 
most of these universities maintained 
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KING CANUTE PROVED: 


. Hollering 


WA won’t turn the tide!” 









This wily old king of Norway, Denmark and England was nobody’s 
fool. He knew that flattery would get you absolutely nowhere. 

And he proved it to his courtiers, by demonstrating how much 
attention the waves paid to his commands to subside. 


It’s much the same in business. All the talk in the world won’t bolster 
shrinking profit margins. It is action which pays off in the end. 


If your cost and profit picture warrants ‘‘action’’, may we suggest 
a course for you to take? 


Magnaflux Nondestructive Test Systems are a new production tool 
being adopted by many. These methods economically find cracks, 
porosity, measure thickness, sort metals, etc., in production. 

By using one or more of these methods at various stages of 
‘“‘in-process’”’ operations you can reduce avoidable waste in your daily 
production. Defects can cost extra. Detecting the cause and 
eliminating it early reduces your reject rates, minimizes the need for 
re-work, and saves wasted man hours and machine time. 


If these factors may affect your profits, write for a copy of our new 
booklet, ““LOwER MANUFACTURING CostTs’’, which explains how 
Magnaflux Test Methods have helped others. Or, if you prefer, get 
the complete story firsthand by arranging for an interview with one 
of our capable Magnaflux Field Engineers. 


Moral: Don’t ask manufacturing tides to turn. Move with them, 
controlling with Magnaflux Test Systems. 


THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 
rey | TEST Systems To Test is to Economize 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7322 W. Lawrence Avenue @ Chicago 31, Illinois 
itjpenenn New York 36 « Pittsburgh 36 « Cleveland 15 « Detroit 11 « Dallas 19 « Los Angeles 22 
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WHAT'S 
GOING ON 
AROUND HERE, BOSS? 


“LOOK AT THE LIST OF NEW CUSTOMERS WE’VE 
ADDED. WE’VE NEVER HAD SO MANY SALES — SO FEW 
CREDIT TURNDOWNS. THE MEN SAY IT’S BECAUSE 
YOU BOUGHT THOSE DUN & BRADSTREET 

STATE EDITIONS FOR THEM.” 


The State Edition is the sales tool all salesmen need to in- 
crease sales — to concentrate effort on the best prospects. In one 
easy-to-use, pocket-size handbook they have the names of busi- 
ness concerns with line of business, age of business, and usually a 
rating showing financial strength and credit appraisal. Try them 
for your staff. Even your top salesmen will better their records 
when they work from the facts in a current July State Edition. 
For further information, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, inc. 
Department 11, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. V 


I’m interested in your State Editions. Please send full details, 
including prices. No obligation on my part, of course. 


ee eee SINE... <ccassundsticnumpiibinnenteunnnendinibities aemeittioliintendttadse:Cieiutalteinaiannimeetnacndetteanteaateatanith tated 
a = ee IES... 110: caus nsniniidissiibiteinncntiiibeadaisekisesiademmtidiminmiimeaime aimee ite ae 
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their research groups at the Govern- 
ments request. The Government is 
still the universities largest research 
customer (averaging 5) per cent), 
but their industrial load is rising 
steadily. 

College research groups offer the 
customer some important advantages: 

1. They can sometimes draw on 
the services of faculty members who 
are of international stature in tech- 
nical fields. 

2. Since one ot the purposes of 
their research divisions is to train 
scientists, they are often glad to see 
sponsors hire staff members—espe- 
cially the younger men. 

3. Because they share tacilities 
with the parent institution, they can 
often afford to own expensive equip- 
ment, such as nuclear reactors. 

Practically all the organizations 
doing contract industrial research 
also offer other services. Most of the 
commercial labs do routine testing, 
and some will conduct market stud- 
ies. Even some nonprofit foundations 
do one or both, in addition to spon- 
soring technical conterences. 

The foundations and college re- 
search divisions have a tax-favored 
position. The commercial labs, on the 
other hand, have markedly lower ad- 
ministrative costs, according to a Na- 
tional Science Foundation study. In 
addition, the commercial labs can 
offer stock options to hold on to their 
best people, and some operate manu- 
facturing or patent-licensing sub- 
sidiaries. 


How They Sell 

Research organizations, of course, 
would like to sell on reputation alone 
without the necessity of advertising, 
employing salesmen, or preparing 
expensive technical proposals. Few, 
commercial or nonprofit, advertise at 
all. In many cases, however, they do 
have to go out and sell to industry 
by means of sales representatives 
(usually professionals acting as part- 
time salesmen). But their most po- 
tent sales technique is publicity. 

Today industry is buying outside 
research in ever-increasing quantity, 
and few companies can afford not to 
consider this simple means of ob- 
taining vital technology. The next 
time a representative of a research 
group knocks on your door, give him 
an audience. If you have the vision 
and capacity to use what he sells, and 
buy shrewdly, you may be buying a 
bonanza. END 
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STEAM SUPPLY BY B&aW 


Saving Money at Hinde & Dauch for 





36 Years 


13 Plants Use Low Cost Steam for Processing 


An efficient, dependable, low cost 
steam source for processing corru- 
gated paper materials is a “must” with 
the Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. 
For 36 years they have found such a 
source in B&W Boilers. On the basis 
of this experience, it was natural for 
H&D to install two B&W Integral- 
Furnace Boilers at their new Kansas 
City, Kansas, plant. 

Whether You Use steam for process- 
ing, like H&D, or even only for heat- 
ing, you should examine your steam 
costs. You'll find that you’re burning 
an awful lot of money every year. 
This money you’re burning is what 
counts — not the first cost of your 
equipment. 

Did You Know that most boilers con- 
sume their initial cost in fuel every 


MOODER N STEAM 





MAKES 


year? The fuel bill for many boilers, 
during their normal life expectancy, 
will amount to several million dollars. 
Unless a boiler is_ well-engineered, 
well-serviced, and well-maintained, its 
efficiency can drop 2 or 3 per cent or 
even more. And this amounts to a 
substantial sum of money. 

That’s Why you cant afford anything 
but the best for your steam operations. 
B&W gives you top level engineering, 
long range sustained economy, and 
the best performance. Nearly a cen- 
tury of steam generating experience 
and a national network of plants and 
engineers are at your service. B&W 
will be glad to discuss your steam 
needs with you. 

The Most Authoritative work on the 
subject, “Steam, Its Generation and 


Your PROOUCT 


as SS eS oe A T 





Use,” covers all of the applications 
of steam to industry. It was written 
by the same B&W engineers who can 
bring you long range sustained econ- 
omy for your steam operations. We 
will be glad to tell you how you may 
obtain a copy for yourself or your 
engineers. Just drop us a note on your 
company letterhead. [he Babcock & 
Wilcox Company, Boiler Division, 
Dept DR-9, 161 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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‘“We took advantage of 


DITTO svstems ‘kNow-How’ 
and saved %10,0O0O per year’”’ 


Robert Black, Internal Auditor, BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Bell & Howell internal Auditor, Robert Black, 
Order-Billing Manager, Herman Hack, and Pro- 
cedures Supervisor, James Moore, discuss 
DITTO One-Writing Order-Billing System with 
William Cadwell, DITTO Branch Manager. 


“Faced with the problem of completely overhauling our Order-Billing 
paper work, we called in a DITTO Systems Specialist. With him we 
worked out a DITTO One-Writing System that has facilitated mer- 
chandise shipment and delivery, streamlined the handling of back 
orders, gave us new accuracy in customer billing, increased customer 
goodwill. Actual savings aggregate $10,000 a year.” 


THREE DITTO SYSTEMS SERVICES -—Plus One Thing More 
Every DITTO One-Writing System embodies all elements essential to 
paper work efficiency; 
1. Duplicating equipment specially designed for systems use; 
2.A customized forms printing service; 
3. Duplicating papers and supplies chemically and physically coordi- 
nated to give best results... 
@M) plus one thing more... DITTO SYSTEMS KNOW-HOW 


You, too, can profit from the experience and “KNOW-HOW” of DITTO 
Systems Specialists and enjoy the full benefits of DITTO One-Writing. 
For full information, simply call your local DITTO representative listed 
under ‘Duplicating Machines” in your classified directory. 


DITTO, Inc., 6888 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 
Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Ditto (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Rd., Fulham, London, S. W. 6, England 
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A Rundown on New Books for Management 


> Studies in the selection of managers 


Strategic guides to personal success in business 


Practical advice for sales managers and salesmen 


» 
> 
>» Office equipment and the theory of present value 
> 


Accounting explained for non-accountants 


Picking tomorrow’s executives 


SELECTION OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 
edited by M. Joseph Dooher and Elizabeth 


Marting. American Management Assocta- 
tion, Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, 


906 pages, two volumes, boxed, $15 ($10 
to AMA members). 

In recent years a sizable segment 
of American industry has shuked 
on an experiment whose results will 
not be known for a generation. Cor- 
porations, especially large ones, are 
attempting to grow leaders to order: 
to pick them voung and insure that 
their deve lopme nt proceeds steadily 
along desired lines. 

This two-volume work is at once a 
report on selection methods and a 
broad outline of the possibilities. Vol- 
ume I surveys general trends, re- 
search findings on executive and su- 
pervisory qualifications, the variety 
of selection devices available. Vol- 
ume II is devoted to nineteen case 
accounts of individual company prac- 
tice in the selection and deve lopme nt 
of managers at all levels. The cases 
re ported are from a variety of indus- 
tries, and many of them are illus- 
trated with forms used in the selec- 
tion and appraisal process. 

Most of the programs described 
have been initiated in comparative ‘ly 
recent years in response to the tre- 
mendous need for capable executives 
that grew out of the post-World War 
II expansion of industry. Also, the 
past decade has seen a recognition 
that promotion from within is de- 
sirable not only because it improves 
morale, but because the company 
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One of the 


observes: 


thus is on safer ground. 
write rs, John M. Elliott, 

“At best, the employment of execu- 
tive talent from the outside is risky; 
at worst, it can be disastrous to the 
firm’s balance sheet.” 

No matter what a companys pol- 
icv on this score is, however, the men 
charged with selection will find this 
book practical and helpful. 


. . . and how to get picked 


PurrinG YourRsELF Over IN Business by 
Frederick Dyer, Ross Evans, and Dale 
Lovell. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., 206 pages, $4.95. 


“In business,” says the jacket of 
this book, “you have to show the 
people above you that you can capa- 
bly handle the people below you if 
you want to get ahead of the people 
beside you’—a statement for which 
the AMA study reviewed above pro- 
vides ample confirmation. 

There have been, of course, any 
number of books on how to get along 
with people, but this one is several 
cuts above the average because the 
instruction it gives is definite and can 
be followed by anvone, even by a 
person de ficient by nature in self- 
confidence. Instead of exhorting the 
reader in general terms, the authors 
give specific instructions on making 
a “presentation” to an individual or 
group: how to stand, where to look, 
how to pitch the voice, and so on. 
And if they don’t tell him exactly 
what to say, they do provide a good 
many guides on how to work it out. 

One particularly interesting side- 
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from cold strip 
to finished shapes 
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pt 
YODER 

ROLL-FORMING 

MACHINES 


If you are in the business of manufactur- 
ing a product that is, or could be, made 
wholly or partly from flat rolled metais 
in thicknessés up to 14”, a Yoder Roll- 
Forming machine can help reduce your 
production costs. 

Cold-formed shapes of every description 
—including structurals, tubular products, 
moldings, trim, roofing and siding, panels, 
cabinet shells, etc., can be produced on 
Yoder cold-roll forming equipment at the 
rate of 25,000 to 50,000 feet per day at 
a conversion cost of only a fraction of a 
penny per foot! With speeds and costs 
such as this, even part-time operation of 
a Yoder roll-forming line is a profitable 
investment! 

Additional operations such as welding, 
coiling, ring forming, perforating, notch- 
ing, embossing or cutting to length can 
be simultaneously introduced to the basic 
shape at little or no additional labor cost. 
Yoder engineers are at your service in 
explaining the advantages of roll-form- 
ing for your individual needs. 

A new, revised, Fifth Edition of the Yoder 
Cold-Roll Forming book is just off the 
press. In addition to economic and me- 
chanical possibilities of cold-roll form- 
ing, it contains numerous illustrations 
of end uses and applications of roll- 
formed shapes. Write for your copy today. 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5531 Walworth Ave. « Cleveland 2, Ohio 
LD ROLL 
MING 
CHINES 
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light is a section at the end of the 


neenah says “ss book covering dealings with foreign- 
ers. which reports on social nuances 
people tend few Americans who have not lived 


abroad are likely to know about. For 
example, while North Americans and 
Englishmen commonly stand about 
three feet apart when conversing, 


to judge 


YO ur ideas Latin-Americans cut that distance in 
half, and the American who doesn’t 
by the way understand this is in danger of mak- 


ing a bad impression in his face-to- 
face contacts with business visitors 
from south of the border. Similarly. 
a Latin business man doesi't consid- 
them er that he is late if he arrives twenty 
minutes after the appointed time; he 
feels the same way about the twenty 
minutes that a North American 
would feel about five. 


you present 


For the Sales Manager 


SALESMENS PRINTED MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT: REPORT 2, CURRENT POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES IN SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
MARKETING TECHNIQUES, prepared by the 
Research W orkshop of The Sales Executives 
Club of New York Inc., Printers’ Ink Books, 
Pleasantville, N.Y., 64 pages (paper covers), 
$15. 

SALES CONTROLS, QUOTAS AND FORECAST- 
ING: REPORT 3, CURRENT POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES IN SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
MARKETING TECHNIQUES, prepared by the 
Research Workshop of The Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York Inc., Printers’ Ink 
Books, Pleasantville, N.Y., 64 pages (paper 
COoveTS/, $15. 

These two books report on sur- 
Vvevs ot company practice. The SuUT- 
prising thing about the findings is 
the extent to which hunch and guess- 
work are still used in setting sales 





A very good reason 
for presenting your written 


ideas on a fine cotton quotas and territories and in sales 
fiber bond bv Neenah. forecasting—and the number of com- 


panies that appear to leave their 
salesmen pretty much in the dark 
about what is expected of them. 


Te 





nant You can help create a 
vervenseas 7 
ren He (- letterhead that helps your a" ; 
a 1, man 
company succeed. The or the salesma 
Gret step is to ask your THe New Art or Sevuinc by Elmer G. 
pus printer for a free copy of Leterman, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd 
udmvnwagmye the second series of **The St., New York 16, 280 pages, $3.95. 
» > ae ’ 99 ’ . 
Right Letterhead for You. SuccessFuL Low PrEessuRE SALESMANSHIP 


by Edward Berman. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 210 pages, $4.95. 
MAKING YouR SALES PRESENTATION SELL 
More by Edward J. Hegarty. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., New 


/ j 
Necyer s York 36, 307 pages, $4.95. 


How to WIN SELF CONFIDENCE FOR SELL- 





~~~ BUSIALSS PAPERS 
— Sa VOre inc by James T. Mangan. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 214 pages, 
h $4.95. 
r rr n a > e 
neena paper co pany If salesmen take the first three of 
A DIVISION OF KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION these books to heart, customers are 





neenah, wisconsin in for a welcome relief from high- 
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pressure adjectival sales. The sales- 
man who practices Mr. Leterman’s 
“new art of selling” largely adopts 
the approach of the technological 
salesman—he learns all he can about 
the products and the customers 
needs, and uses his intelligence to 
make the two coincide. Mr. Berman 
advocates somewhat the same tech- 
nique, but his book places less em- 
phasis on sources of new ideas than 
on the actual approach to the cus- 
tomer. Mr. Hegarty points out that 
all salesmen talk too much, and that 
they might achieve better results by 
listening and showing. 

The fourth book is concerned with 
the salesman’s approach to his job 
rather than his approach to the cus- 
tomer, and is inspirational in tone. 


What will it cost? 


OrFiceE EquipMeNT: Buy or Rent? by 
Robert N. Anthony and Samuel Schwartz. 
Management Analysis Center, Inc., 275 
Newbury St., Boston 16, 92 pages, $15. 

dollar on hand today will be 
worth $1.03 a year from now, assum- 
ing it is merely left in the savings 
bank and the interest rate does not 
rise. Conversely, it can be argued 
that the dollar that will not be in 
hand for a year is now worth only 
a little more than 97 cents. This, in 
a nutshell, is the theory of present 
value, which is being increasingly 
applied to the evaluation of capital 
investments. In this book, Dr. An- 
thony and Mr. Schwartz, both of the 
Harvard Business School, show how 
to apply the theory to the caleulation 
of the comparative costs of leasing 
and renting. Included are work 
sheets and tables showing the effect 
of various interest rates on the pres- 
ent value of money to be received in 
the future. 


Accounting made easy 


ACCOUNTING FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS: KEY 
TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF ACCOUNTING by 
John N. Myer. New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York, 3, 235 
pages, $5, 

Even the beginning textbooks on 
accounting are like ly to be pretty 
hard going for the man who has had 
no formal training in the subject. 
Here at last is a book that reduces 
accounting to its simplest terms. It 
begins with simple bookkeeping en- 
tries and shows in sequence how the 
financial statements are developed. 

Since, as the title implies, it is not 
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SYNVTRON | Electromagnetic 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Increase 
Packaging 
Production... 


Reduce 


Packaging 
Costs 


Syntron’s years of experience 
designing and building equipment 
for the materials handling indus- 
tries can help speed packaging 
and reduce packaging costs. 

Syntron Equipment is simple, 
compact and functional in design 
offering low operation and main- 
tenance costs. Sturdily constructed 
for long, dependable service even 
under adverse conditions. Syntron 
instantly controllable electromag- 
netic drive provides a_ positive 
vibrating action that moves 
materials economically and effi- 
ciently and eliminates constant 
maintenance. Syntron Vibratory 
Equipment is easily adaptable to 
processing and packaging machin- 
ery. 

Investigate the possibilities of 
Syntron equipment in your opera- 
tion. 








BIN VIBRATORS — for attaching to bins, 
hoppers and chutes to keep bulk 
materials flowing freely to feeders, 
weigh machines, bag machines, etc. 





VIBRATORY FEEDERS—feed almost every 
type of bulk material, fine or granular, 
damp or dry. Rate of feed is instantly 
controllable. 





PARTS FEEDERS — feed and orient small 
ports for assembly or packaging — in- 
stantly adjustable to production capa- 
cities of processing equipment. 





PACKERS AND JOLTERS — increase net 
weight content of shipping containers — 
speed packaging. Vibratory packing 
provides room for 20% to 30% more 
_ material in containers. 


Other SYNTRON Equipment of proven Dependable Quality 


Builders of Quality Equipment 
for more than a Quarter-Century 


HOPPER LEVEL WEIGH FLOW CONTROL 
SWITCHES FEEDERS VALVES 
®) a = 
ak | . cf lp WZ ¥ 
wees ‘' MB 
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Write for complete catalog data — FREE 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


774 Lexington Avenue 


Homer City, Penna. 
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e Always Counts 


Appearanc 








Whether your office is at the North 
Pole or Main Street, U. S. A., the 
appearance of your business letters 
counts a-plenty. That’s why appear- 
ance-conscious secretaries every where 
insist upon Columbia Ribbons and 
Carbons to create that correct impres- 
sion their office correspondence must 
have. Columbia Ribbon and Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Glen Cove, 
New York. 





RIBBONS AND CARBONS 





CLASSIC ° SILK GAUZE . MARATHON . COMMANDER 
PINNACLE ” RAINBOW . DH&D . TITAN 
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intended to make an accountant of 
the reader, but only to give him some 
familiarity with accounting, it does 
not go very deeply into the more 
rarefied aspects of the subject. It 
does, however, explain briefly such 
matters as cost accounting, deprecia- 
tion, and the various types of inven- 
tory accounting. Particularly valua- 
ble to the small business man will be 
a section on partnerships and the 
division of profit between partners. 

Once having read and digested 
this book, the man without training 
in the subject will be able to under- 
stand the language and concepts of 
accounting fairly well, and to go on, 
if he wishes, to some of the regular 
textbooks. 


In brief 


TECHNIQUES OF PLANT MAINTENANCE AND 
ENGINEERING. Plant Maintenance and En- 
gineering Show, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, 273 pages, $10. Proceedings 
of the 1957 Plant Maintenance and Engi- 
neering Conference held in January. In- 
cludes complete text of all papers and tran- 
scripts of questions-and-answer sessions that 
followed. 

INTRODUCTION TO MoperRN Statistics by 
Warner Z. Hirsch. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 429 
pages, $8.75. Explanation of statistical tech- 
niques in terms of the concrete business 
problems they are used to solve. 
VENEZUELA: BUSINESS AND FINANCES by 
Rodolfo Luzardo. Prentice-Hall, Inc., En- 
glewood Cliffs, N.J., 167 pages, $4.95. Non- 
technical report on the economy of Vene- 
zuela, with data on population, living costs, 
production and consumption, taxes, and 
most important industries. 

MARKET ANALYsis Toots: County Busi- 
NESS PATTERNS. Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, U.S. Department. of 
Commerce, 40 pages (paper covers), obtain- 
able from Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or from Department 
of Commerce field offices, 20 cents. Pam- 
phlet describing how to use the data on 
business establishments contained in the 
Government’s ten-volume statistical publi- 
cation, County Business Patterns. Designed 
particularly as a market research aid for 
smaller companies. 

THE DEMAND FOR ALUMINUM: A _ CASE 
STUDY IN LONG-RANGE FORECASTING by James 
E. Rosenzweig. Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University of 
[llinois, Urbana, Ill., 67 pages (paper cavers), 
$1. Predictions by three methods: trend 
projections, correlation techniques, and out- 
look for products. 

A MANAGEMENT GuUIDE TO ELECTRONIC 
Computers by William D. Bell. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, 403 pages, $6.50. Simplified 
explanation of computers and their appli- 
cation to business, designed for manage- 
ment rather than the technician. Includes 
case histories of actual installations. 
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is 


Now BIG Business Bookkeeping at a SMALL Business Price! 


With its stunning new President model, Monroe introduces more than a new accounting machine... 
Monroe establishes an entirely new ratio between what you pay and what you get in machine 
accounting. Now, for the first time, any business can enjoy all the benefits of big business 
bookkeeping at a price actually hundreds of dollars less than before! And job changing flexibility is 
built right into every model in the President line. With the flick of a knob accounts receivable, 
payroll, cost control, accounts payable...all become mechanized operations. Look at the 
price tag on this machine. Then put your own price tag on what machine 


accounting can do for you. Speed receivables by getting statements fe 


out faster. Build prestige with neat looking records. Put credit data at 

your fingertips. Control your 

work so it flows easily and See the MAN from MONR E 

J fer CALCULATING 


xX) ADDING 
ACCOUNTING 


General offices: Orange, N. J. Offices throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 








always accurately. Write or 
telephone Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL HANGAR DOORS 


tailored to fit ‘‘High-Tailing’’ bombers! 


Way up in Moses Lake, Washington, heating a hangar 
that houses three B-52’s can pose a problem. Tail as- 
semblies of these giant jets are extremely tall. Wing- 
spreads cover a wide area, too. And unless hangar doors 
are designed to fit these huge two-way dimensions, mov- 
ing the big planes in and out through a single outsize 
opening normally causes plenty of costly heat loss. 

International’s Aviation Door engineers eliminated 
this problem by developing the unique entrance pictured 
above. Two Telescoping Canopy Doors of different 
heights serve each of the three openings. Wing doors 
are formed of six leaves, each 91 feet wide by 36 feet 
high. Tail doors utilize three leaves that are 60 feet in 
height and 30 feet in width. Each combination operates 
simultaneously and individually — any two or all three 

Larson Air Force Base, Moses Lake, Washington. a be operated as a single unit — to permit immediate 
Designed, engineered, and built for in-and-out passages of one or more of the B-52’s. 
Boeing Airplane Company by these Seattle firms: If you are responsible for any phase of recommending 
Architects: Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson or supplying aviation doors or buildings, for any type 
Structural Designérs: Worthington & Skilling of aircraft housing or production, it will pay you to 
General Contractors (jointly) : Donald M. Drake investigate International Service. Write to the Aviation 
Company — George A. Fuller Company Division for further information, now. 


B-52 Pre-Flight Facilities at 


See Our Complete Catalog 
In Sweet's Industrial Construction File No. 7a 


AviATION DIVISION INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 


1323 Edgar Street Evansville 7, Indiana 
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Cornell University’s atom-splitter, the synchrotron (as shown in American Engineer). 


Marvels of engineering 


A LIVELY and interesting film, 
American Engineer (29 minutes, col- 
or), offers a panoramic view of re- 
cent engineering accomplishments in 
the U.S. and shows how they have 
blueprinted America’s path towards 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. 

Filmed in 21 states, the movie 
shows well-publicized achievements 
like the U.S.S. Nautilus (first U.S. 
atom-powered submarine) and the 
offshore oil drilling rigs in the Gulf 
of Mexico, along with lesser-known 
projects like the radio telescopes that 
pick up ultrashort-wave radio signals 
from the sun and stars. Incidentally, 
the sounds of these signals are repro- 
duced on the film soundtrack. 

Two other highlights are an elec- 
tron microscope that magnifies a 
molecule 100,000 times and a tele- 
vision-telephone demonstration. 

Besides providing a broad review 
of completed work, the film shows 
some of the continuing engineering 
research that promises even better 
things in the future. This might make 
it particularly effective for groups 
wishing to stimulate enrollment in 
engineering schools. 

Sponsored by Chevrolet Motor Di- 
vision, General Motors, the film is 
available without cost, except for re- 
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turn shipping charge, from the pro- 
ducer, The Jam Handy Organization, 


2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 


Labor and management 
in arbitration 


Arbitration (30 minutes, B&W ) is 
a film record of an actual and unre- 
hearsed arbitration session between 
SKF Industries and the United Steel- 
workers of America, Local 2898. 

The immediate problem is the un- 
ions charge that overtime assign- 
ments have been improperly distrib- 
uted. This gives way to examination 
of the more basic question: Should a 
company ask the union to assume 
responsibility for clearance of over- 
time assignments? 

Produced by the American Man- 
agement Association, the film is less 
colorful in subject matter than AMA’s 
You Are There at the Bargaining 
Table, mainly because Arbitration 
deals with a more formal process and 
contains less human drama. Never- 
theless, the film successfully docu- 
ments the key problems of arbitra- 
tion for both union and management. 

Much of the film's value will de- 
pend upon how a particular com- 
pany puts it to use. Therefore, a 33- 
page leader's guide is provided, con- 








CAN HELP YOU 


SELL & TRAIN 


WITH THE NEW 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 


“MICROMATIC” 


SOUND SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


Spent 


Projector, record-player, 
screen, record, films, lenses 
and extension cord fit in a 

luggage-styled briefcase. 

Lightweight, compact! 


only DuKane gives you 
Redi-Wind for 
AUTOMATIC REWIND 
and 
EASE OF OPERATION 


WRITE TODAY 


] 
Write today for facts on the SELL & TRAIN | 


help you can get from the ''Micromatic”’ 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. DR-97 
St. Charles, Hlinois 
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No. HD68 Special 


Multiple-Spindle Machine 
with 81 clearance between 
columns, drills, reams and 
chamters holes in tube 
sheets of various sizes 
Electric control provides 
means for determining hole 
pattern through selection of 
in-line spindles and control 
of two-way, positive-posi- 
tioned hydraulic indexing 
work table. 





for Greuiee 


PRODUCTION ¢ EFFICIENCY®? SAVINGS 


Muiti-Spindie Boring 

Single and Mulilti-Spindie Honing 

Straight Line Multi-Drilling 

Adjustable Spindie Drilling 

Vertical and Way-Type Fixed Center 
Drilling, Boring and Tapping 

Special Multiple Operation Machine Tools 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 


HOW CAN | 
CTOP TRUCK 
UP-KEEP 
WORRIES 2 


he —————< 







Over 55 years of 
Machine Tool 
Engineering ex- 
perience is at 
your service. 
Tell us your par- 
ticular problem. 


individually 


Use an 
: ‘Hole-Hog”™ 
designed | + to aa 


Too 
Machine jobs «5: 
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REPAIR YOU CAN ELIMINATE not only mainte- 
eit? _ ~ nance worries, but licensing, insurance and 
yi [Sees | Peay a thousand other headaches when you 


ae 


company. Trucks are engineered to your needs, always in top appearance 


LEASE your trucks from an NTLS member- 


and operating condition. Don’t use your capital to add to your maintenance 


worries! Full-service NTLS truckleasing furnishes everything but the driver. 


Write for folder. 
We y 


AT s.S 
TRUCK LEASING 
SYSTEM 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD.- SUITED-9 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Wembenrs in principal cties 


DUN 
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Radio telescopes like this can prov ide much 
valuable information about our solar svstem. 


taining a full script of the film plus 
concrete suggestions for general dis- 
cussion. 

Prints are available on both a sale 


and rental basis from the Film 
Library, AMA, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36. 
Aluminum and design: 
a photographic study 

An apt and original use of the 
film medium is demonstrated in a 
new, titleless film produced for Al- 


coa by On Film, Inc. 
In color and with a 
of 1S minutes, the film imaginatively 
portrays the design, color, and tex- 
tural possibilities of aluminum. 
Prints are available on free loan 


running time 


from the Motion Picture Section, Alu- 
minum Company ot America, 150] 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19. 
What you gain 
by newspaper ads 

People, Profits, and You (25 min- 
utes. color ) sponsored by the Bu- 


reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, is 
an attempt to promote the values 
and advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising in todays economy. The facts 
presented are convincing, and they 
are treated with imagination. 

Prints of the film, a Transfilm pro- 
duction, are available from the Bu- 
rea of Advertising, 485 Lexington 


Ave... New York 17. 
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Here is a jet-propelled communication system that 
delivers messages and bulky paper work... sends 
samples, medicine, nuts and bolts... from desk to 
desk, office to plant—in seconds. 

Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
has brought the magic of automatic dial telephone 
switching to the pneumatic tube carrier. You simply 
dial the destination on a standard telephone dial 
and the rugged, jumbo-size carrier is automatically 


routed to the right station. 


This “office boy” travels 





pa fi. per second 


For a bank, hospital, business or factory ... the 
simplified “special delivery” services provided by 
an I T«T automatic selective pneumatic tube system 
will speed communication, move orders and mate- 
rials faster, save miles of walking . . . for continuous, 


instant, dependable 24 hour unattended service. 


ad. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 


1757 


For information about automatic selective pneumatic tube systems write to Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of IT&T, Fairview, N. J. 
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Muilti-Spindie Boring ; Machine Tool 
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Straight Line Multi-Drilling your service. 


Adjustable Spindie Drilling Tell us your par- 

Vertical and Way-Type Fixed Center ticular problem. 
Drilling, Boring and Tapping 

Special Multiple Operation Machine Tools 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 
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Radio telescopes like this can pro\ ide much 
valuable information about our solar sy stem. 


taining a full script of the film plus 
concrete suggestions for general dis- 
cussion. 

Prints are available on both a sale 
and rental basis from the Film 
Library, AMA, 1515 Broadway, New 
York 36. 


Aluminum and design: 
a photographic study 


An apt and original use of the 
film medium is demonstrated in a 
new, titleless film produced for Al- 
coa by On Film, Inc. 

In color and with a running time 
of 18 minutes, the film imaginatively 
portrays the design, color, and tex- 
tural possibilitie s of aluminum. 

Prints are available on free loan 
from the Motion Picture Section, Alu- 
minum Company of America, 1501 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19. 


What you gain 
by newspaper ads 


People, Profits, and You (25 min- 
utes, color ). sponsored by the Bu- 
reau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, is 
an attempt to promote the values 
and advantages of newspaper adver- 
tising in today’s economy. The facts 
presented are convincing, and they 
are treated with imagination. 

Prints of the film, a Transfilm pro- 
duction, are available from the Bu- 
rea of Advertising, 485 Lexington 


Ave.. New York 17. 
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Here is a jet-propelled communication system that 
delivers messages and bulky paper work ... sends 
samples, medicine, nuts and bolts... from desk to 
desk, office to plant—in seconds. 

Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
has brought the magic of automatic dial telephone 
switching to the pneumatic tube carrier. You simply 
dial the destination on a standard telephone dial 
and the rugged, jumbo-size carrier is automatically 
routed to the right station. 





This “office boy” travels 25 fi. per second 


For a bank, hospital, business or factory ... the 
simplified “special delivery” services provided by 
an 1T«T automatic selective pneumatic tube system 
will speed communication, move orders and mate- 
rials faster, save miles of walking . . . for continuous, 


instant, dependable 24 hour unattended service. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
For information about automatic selective pneumatic tube systems write to Airmatic Systems Corporation, an associate of IT&T, Fairview, N. J. 
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MODERN INDUSTRY BOOKS 


How to Make and Use 
Charts—Effectively 


A practical guide CO the use of mod- 
ern graphic methods in business. Re- 
duces the theory and practise of pre- 
senting facts in visual form to their 
simplest elements. It gives you direct, 
detailed, and thorough understanding 
of the why as well as the Aow of each 
step of the graphic method and proc- 


C22. 


GRAPHIC PRESENTATION 
SIMPLIFIED 
by R. R. LUTZ 

R. R. Lutz was General 


N ational Industrial 


Board 
256 pages 6144 x 914, $4. 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


For fen years. 
Matistician to the 


( nn s,erence 


It shows you how to make all kinds of 
graphic charts . how to use them... how 
to analyze a problem, select the equipment, 
and execute the graph or graphs best suited 
to the problem 

Dozens of illustrations point up the text 





Your up-to-date guide 
to efficient supervision 


book 


course in job 


This 
training 
and man management. 

With its help, you can develop 
. your company who 

familiar with the 

ot good manape- 
to apply them to 


provides a practical 
Management 


supervisors for 
are thoroughly 
basic principles 
ment and how 
everyday problems 


SUPERVISION IN BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 
by ROBERT D. LOKEN 


Assistant to the Publisher, Life Magazine 
and EARL P. STRONG 


Director of Management Development, 
Civil Service Commission. Washington. D.C 


314 pages, 5 x 814, $3.50 
A MODERN INDUSTRY BOOK 


Written in simple language trom the stand- 
point of the supervisor, this book covers, 
step-by-step, the duties of the line and staff 
supervisor in organizing, planning, and con- 
trolling production—ftrom evaluating per- 
sonnel requirements, training the new em- 
ployee, and delegating responsibility, to 
handling job breakdowns, grievances, orders, 
and so torth. 





Order from Book Department 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 
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HOW TO SOUND LIKE AN EXECUTIVE 





(with apologies to Frank Sullivan) - 





IN THIS AGE of business conferences and consultations it can be fatal. at 
certain moments, to find one has nothing to say. Evervone knows that the 
audible executive is the dependable executive: its the silent ones who 


have to be watched. 


Fortunately, a little practice in the use of certain well-developed man- 
agement cliches will enable any executive to span the gaps in his thought 
with glittering bridges of words, dazzling his bosses and subordinates and 


confounding his rivals. 


To get some professional tips on the art of executive rhetoric, DR&MI's 
editors have interviewed an expert in the field. As a guide to ambitious but 
inarticulate readers, we offer herewith a transcript of the conversation. 


How do you do, sir. 'm delighted to 
meet you. 
Glad to have you aboard, sir. 
Your name? 
C. Billingsley Arbuthnot. Call me 
“Chuck.” 
Occupation? 
Jobwise, [m an executive. I'm on 
the management team. I work with 
and through people. 
In what way? 
By getting across to them with the 
specifics. | communicate. 
Communicate what? 
Needs and goals. 
What kind of needs? 
The only kind that counts. Basic 
needs, 
And what goals? 
Realistic ones. 
Based on? 
Objective evaluation of the facts. 
The hard facts. 
To what end? 
Implementing decisions and get- 
ting results. 
Decisions, eh? 
Yes, sir. [In this 
business vouve got to keep your 


Sound decisions. 


feet on the ground. 

That means planning, I suppose? 
Lord, yes. In today’s competitive 
market, long-range strategy is a 
must. I never fly by the seat of my 
pants except in a crisis situation. 

Instead? 

Instead, I project trends. In a 
pinch, | guesstimate. But ordinar- 
ily I wait until all the facts are in. 
Then, I finalize my thinking, al- 
ways making allowance for the X 
factor. 

But you do rely on backing from 

higher up? 

[ should say so. Of course, we're 
great believers in delegation, in 
this outfit. But I couldn't get any- 
where without top management 
interest and support. [Its a must. 


DUN 


What do you feel is the most impor- 
tant part of your job? 

You mean the vital factor, I sup- 

pose. Well, my philosophy _ is 

vou ve got to have good human re- 

lations. You've got to remember 

that people are individuals. And 

the number one requirement is 

to take an integrated approach. 
To what? 

To all problem areas under dis- 

cussion. 
This requires? 

A free two-way exchange of ideas. 
On? 

On every company level. 

How do you approach people? 

In a positive way. In a friendly 

but firm manner. 

Where do you meet them? 

On their own level. I explore 

areas of mutual interest. I give 

‘em the benefit of my thinking. 
How do you leave them? 

With something to think about. 
This is called? 

Food for thought. Or motivation. 
Which results in? 

A dynamic organization. It pays 

off for the company and the em- 

ployees and the stockholder. And 
of course for the real boss, too. 
The real boss? Who's that? 

Mr. and Mrs. Consumer, of course. 
And your company has done pretty 
well on this basis, | understand. 

Pretty well? I'll say we have. Why, 

we've grown just like Topsy. 

Which reminds me—I’m due at a 

meeting with the Old Man. Youll 

excuse me, I know, but Ive got 
to run. 
Well, thanks very much. I appreci- 
ate your trouble. 

No trouble at all. It was my pleas- 

ure. And as long as youre not 

looking for a panacea, feel free 
to call on me at any time. 
—STEPHEN JOSEPHS 
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HOW PUSINESS MEN LOOK AT WASHINGTON 


continued from page 42 


opposed, 54.6 per cent; with the rest 
of the men making such comments 
as: “Depends on commodities—Com- 
cant be trusted’; “United 
should experiment with re- 
relaxation of 


munists 
States 
sults obtained from 
trade barriers ; and “The 
whether a country is Communist or 
not, but whether they want and dem- 
‘ desire to live in peace with 
that 


issue 1s not 


onstr:rte 
the world. they demonstrate 
desire, we 

Of the four out of ten company 
presidents who favor trading with 
Red China and the Soviet satellites, 
many qualify their answers by defin- 
ing what traded: “No 
important war-making materials’; 
“Confine generally to soft goods’; 
and “Excluding armaments and basic 
components for armament produc- 
tion; retain ability to use trade re- 
strictions as weapon of diplomacy to 
Other men, 
favoring freer commerce with coun- 
tries in the Iron Curtain areas, vol- 
unteer such reasons as: “Only trade 
mav bring understanding, and under- 
standing may bring peace ; “To the 
extent warranted by a lessening of 
international tensions”: and “Not to 
the markets to 
losing them for 


— 


should be 


discourage aggression. 


do sO means giving 
other nations and 
U.S. business.” 
Reasons were also given by more 
than half of the panelists who ruled 
out any trade with China “at this 
time or “under present international 
relationships” or “until these nations 
establish integrity in their dealings.” 
One man, in vetoing China or satel- 
lite trade, adds. “We may have to 
increase this trade due to actions of 
other foreign nations, such as the 
British and French.” And another 
sums up his thinking in this way: 
“This requires an evaluation of our 
entire foreign policy and particular] 
strategy in the Far 
[ am 


insotar as our 
East is concerned. On balance. 
inclined to sav no.” 


Fission and Fusion Fears 


While the trade debate loomed 
large, an even greater debate had 
flared into new prominence while the 
Panel was answering a far from sim- 
ple yes-no check question: “Do you 
favor international prohibition of nu- 
clear weapons testing?” The battle 
was set off in Oslo, Norway, last 
April 24 when, under the auspices of 
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should trade with them.” 


the Nobel Prize Committee, Dr. Al- 
bert Schweitzer, physician, theolo- 
and musician. i “Decla- 
world. 


gian, issued : 

ration of Conscience’ to the 
“I raise my voice, said Dr. Schweitz- 
er, “together with those of others 
who have lately felt it their duty to 
act, through speaking and writing, in 
” He then doc- 


d ingers ot 


warning of the danger. 
umented the long-range 
radioactive fallout. 
principally the genetic dangers that 


as he saw them— 


can have statistical meas- 
ure for another three to six genera- 
tions. In continuing the tests, Dr. 
Schweitzer said, “we are committing 
a folly thoughtlessness.” He fur- 
ther charged that those closest to the 
testing of nuclear devices hid their 
fears and private knowledge in the 
partisanship of silence. 

After Dr. Schweitzer's declaration, 
Dr. Willard F. Libby of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission made a 
rebuttal in the form of an open let- 
ter, questioning the accuracy of Dr. 
Schweitzer s information and outlin- 
ing the present known statistical risk, 
which he argued was safely under 
the danger margin. Dr. Libby add- 
ed: “I ask you to weigh this risk 
against what I believe would be a 
far greater risk . . . of not maintain- 
ing our defenses against the totali- 
tarian forces at large in the world 
until such time as safeguarded dis- 
armament may be achieved.” 

Other scientists, since, have sup- 
ported both sides of the argument. 
Then, early in July, it was authori- 
tatively reported that given more 
time and testing, an H-bomb 96 per 
cent free of radioactive fallout—the 
“clean bomb’—was within reach for 
the United States. This hardly qui- 
eted all fears or settled all the argu- 
ments. The controversy broke out 
anew with even greater vehemence. 


no precise 


Such was the climate of confusion 
in which the presidents gave their 
own opinions on the banning of fu- 
ture nuclear tests. In fact, half the 
responses came in before the “clean 
bomb’ announcement, and half after. 
but this did not appear to affect the 
pattern or the tenor of the views. 
Somewhat less than half the presi- 
dents (42 per favor the 
international prohibition of nuclear 
weapons testing, against the 54 per 
cent favoring continued testing. 

continued on page 136 
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While no specific comments were 
solicited, many were volunteered 
support of the votes. One out of 
every six of the men who favor ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons tests adds 
such comments as: “If can be en- 
forced practically’; “With absolutely 
toolproot inspection’ + positively 
bilateral”; “If Eisenhower proposals 
accepted’; and “If an effective in- 
spection of Russian activities can be 
secured.” Fewer of the group who 
favor continuing the tests volunteer 
their reasons. Among these one man 
says tests should go on “as long as 
whatever we have in nuclear weap- 
ons development may be a prime 
force in preventing war, and an- 
other says, “Nuclear testing of what- 
ever nature will advance information 
on the atom of benefit to mankind.” 


Who for 1960? 

Such are the presidents’ views on 
America’s role and some of our more 
significant commitments in world af- 
fairs. How does the Panel regard 
some of the equally vital issues on 
the domestic scene, the political and 
statutory web in which government 
and business are enmeshed and the 
interwoven political and economic 
shift and drift of the Republic? 

Here consensus is intimately 
linked, more strongly in some cases 
than in others, to the party allegiance 
of the presidents. In answer to the 
question, “Of what political party, if 
any, are you a regular supporter? ’, 
more than four-fifths of the men 
name the Republican Party. Of these, 
one man adds: “Regular and tradi- 
tional Republican—not “Modern Re- 
publican. ” Another man, who says, 
“There is only one FREE ENTERPRISE 
party,” presumably belongs with this 
group. Two presidents say they are 
Democrats: the remainder, less than 
a sixth, claim independence in vary- 
ing degrees: “Inde pe ndent with Re- 
publican leanings ; “Democratic lo- 
cally—Re publican ni ition: ally”; “Inde- 
pe ndent Re publican’; “Inde ‘pendent 
— pro - Republican”; “Indepe ndent, 
but leaning toward Re publican.” 

Almost nine out of ten men on the 
Panel answered, in some way, the 
question: “Whom would vou like to 
see elected President in 1960?” And 
six out of ten of these men named 
their preferences for the next U.S. 
chief executive. Of the three in ten 
who do not nominate a specific man, 
most reply that it is “too early to 
say’: “Don’t know”; or “A good Re- 
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publican.” One man favors “a dark 
horse; another, “the most honest 
politician’; a third, “a man with busi- 
ness experience. One man would 
like to vote, come 1960, for a “states- 
man who comes closest to offering 
the leadership and sound thinking of 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft.” 
Another man reports that, at the mo- 
ment, he is “wide open, and one 
Panel president feels that “no good 
candidate is now available.” 

But of the panelists making a 
write-in vote, Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon has a two-thirds majority. 
Five men link their choice of Nixon 
with an alternate: the Senate Minor- 
itv Floor Leader, William F. Know- 
land (R., Calif.): Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther (now President of the 
American Red Cross): Earl Warren. 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court: 
and Senator J]. William Fulbright 
(D., Ark.). Three write-ins nominate 
Under Secretary of State ¢ ‘hristian A. 
Herter for 1960; and two men each 
vive their presidential vote to Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky. ) 
and Senator Harry F. Byrd (D., Va.). 
Single mentions are made of: Thomas 
Ii. Dewey (now in private law prac- 
tice in New York City ); Senator Stu- 
art Symington (D., Mo.); Pennsyl- 
vania Governor George M. Leader 
(D.); former Treasury Secretary 
George M. Humphrey; Senator .John 
F. Kennedy (D., Mass. ); New Jersey 
Governor Robert B. Meyner (D.): 
and Michigan Governor G. Mennen 


Williams ( D. 


More Controls Ahead 


Regardless of the party in power 
or the political composition ot Con- 
gress in the coming decades, the 
Panel toresees more Government reg- 
ulation and control of business. Sixty- 
four per cent of the group, with a 
few qualifications, expect more legal 
restrictions and watchdog harass- 
ment trom Washington in the gener- 
ation ahead; 29 per cent feel that 
regulations and controls will remain 
about the same (“I hope’); a meager 
4 per cent expect them to decrease 
(“I hope’); and the rest dont 
know, or say that the trend depends 
on the partv in power. One presi- 
dent, who teels that controls will in- 
crease, says that the rise “depends 
entirely on labor’; and of those who 
feel that controls will remain un- 
changed, one adds “with Republican 
party, and another, “if no war.” 

continued on page 1 38 
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One man, declining any definite 
prediction, writes: “An answer here 
is contingent upon the political ac- 
tion or inaction of business men. Cer- 
tainly Governmental regulation will 
increase unless business men enter 
the political arena and take an active 
part in the democratic processes 
through which such issues are deter- 
mined. [ am confident that political 
awareness is growing among. busi- 
ness men.” 

Beyond their political 
heard, business men 
contribute money to national and 
local political campaigns? Yes, say 
Panel members in an overwhelming 
twenty-to-one decision. One man 
‘Just like any citizen—no more, 

Others explicitly say, ~Cor- 
porations, no.” But one president re- 
marks sharply: “If unions can, why 
not business?” 

While the majority of the Panel 
feels that dollar support of political 
campaigns is a foremost obligation 
on the part of business men, an invi- 
tation to serve in a Government post 
would be greeted with less enthu- 


making 


voice should 


adds, * 
no less.” 


siasm. 

More than half of the Panel feel, 
on balance, that they would proba- 
bly turn down the offer of an assign- 
ment from Washington. As one man 
puts it, he would be ‘ ‘very, very re- 
luctant” to leave his corporation for 
a Government post. Many who pre- 
fer no Government service, however. 
add that their decisions would de- 
pend “entirely on the position in- 
yr “on the seriousness of the 
One man, 

says he 


volved” ¢ 
situation at a given time.” 
now in his early sixties, 
would probably not serve “because 
of age. And another man, a few 
years short of 40, replies: “After age 
50, I definite ly would serve part- 
time, and after age 60, full-time.” 

But fully a quarter of the Panel 
would now be willing to serve the 
Administration part-time, if called 
upon to do so. And almost an even 
sixth would go to Washington full- 
time if necessary. This last was the 
most vocal group of all. One man 
says he would serve full-time if nec- 
essary, and has done so in the past, 
but feels that it is “doubtful that the 
Government will want many busi- 
ness men in the near future.” An- 
other man states he would 
“provided I could get my affairs in 
order. It is definitely a part of my 
program, but the timing is impor- 
tant. 


serve 


DUN'S 


Many make it clear that their full- 
time availability would depend on 
the circumstances of the offer. One 
says his decision “depends on the 
job’; another, “if I felt I was quali- 
fied and could make a useful contri- 
bution to the nation’s welfare”: and a 
third, “providing confirmation for the 
post would not require disposal of 
my stock interest in the company 
with which I am affiliated.” One man 
says his acceptance would “depend 
entirely upon the situation involved 
and the then attitudes of Congress 
toward such business appointments.” 

And one president, declining to 
say whether he would serve or not, 
does say he would definitely not 
serve “if I had to conform to the 
present Administration's policies and 
support their lavish and insane give- 
away programs. 


Crisis and Control 

In a sense, Washington faces today 
a crisis of prosperity. Business men, 
impatient to get on with expansion, 
are hard put to find the necessary 
capital. “Tight money is bl ame -d by 
some; others point to unions wage 
pressures, which they feel are unre- 
lated to any rise in productivity. And 
a few are critical of business pricing 
policies. As the value of the dollar 
declines and inflation moves more 
swiftly, the pros and cons on what 
the Administration can or should do 
about it are voiced more sharply. 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard, in pre- 
dicting a controlled annual inflation 
of 2 to 3 per cent in the next decade, 
has said: “In this imperfect world we 
are often compelled to choose be- 
tween evils, and if the choice is be- 
tween enough unemployment to halt 
the rise in labor costs, direct con- 
trols of wages and prices, and creep- 
ing inflation, let us by all means 
have the creeping infl: ition. It is the 
least of the three evils.” On another 
side of the argument, Secretary 
Humphrey, supporting the Adminis- 
tration’s fiscal control policies, has 
denied that the supply of credit has 
been reduced. Said Humphrey: “The 
supply of credit has merely been pre- 
vented from expanding as rapidly as 
the demand therefor. . . . Faced with 
this choice between the inconven- 
ience of limited credit and the rob- 
bery of inflation, our people would 
certainly choose the course which 
we have pursued for the past four 
years. 

Some critics think that the con- 
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trols that have been applied are too 
strong; others, that they are 
weak, ‘ ‘I gain confidence,” Humphrey 
said, “from the fact that we are 
criticized with equal vigor by those 
who feel that credit has been re- 
stricted too severely and those who 
feel it has not been restricted se- 
verely enough.” 

While the credit and inflation is- 
sues were dominating the business 
headlines, the presidents on DR&MIs 
Panel were invited to look more 
broadly at the area of government 
controls. The question put: “Do you 
think it is within the ability of the 
Government to avert violent ups and 
downs in the business cycle by use 
of its present economic powers?” 

Well over three-fourths of the men 
say “yes, with many stressing that 
controls are effective only in leve ‘ling 
extreme swings of the business c neha: 
It may be inferred that these indus- 


too 


trial leaders feel less confidence in 
the Government's effective control of 
the more moderate crises of pros- 
perity. Phrases like “to a point” and 
“to some degree” qualify many of the 
yes responses. And one man, while 
agreeing that government can steady 
the economy with its gyroscope of 
fiscal controls, says it “will in fact 
only apply inflationary hypos as a 
means of buying votes.” Presumably, 
this view applies to countermeasures 
against recession, rather than to the 
slowing down of the high inflation- 
ary tides of good times. Some men, 
in checking their answers, reword the 
statement to say that the Govern- 
ment could “materially lessen,” “help 
avert,” or “mitigate” violent ups and 
downs. 

“No, but it can help,” says a man 
in the one-sixth of the group who 
feel that Government are 
relatively powerless in a time of eco- 


controls 





a 4-2 


On June 4, in 


answer to the question, 


definitely into the past.” 


to expand.” 


changing law.” 


proved.” 





has concerned you most, and why?”, more than half the 
presidents said: Du Pont. Here are some of their comments: 


“The decision appears to me to be a great mistake, 


existing at the time chosen by the 


DU PONT-GM DECISION: THE PANEL’S VIEWS 


decision, the Supreme Court held _ thi it 
Du Pont’s control of 23 per cent of General Motors stock, pur- 
chased 30 years ago, is now in violation of the Clayton Antitrust 
Act. The full impact of this decision has yet to be felt. But in 
“What Supreme Court decision (if any) 


Panel 


“Places every corporation in uncertain position involving actions in- 


“Could have the effect of stunting the future growth of America.” 


“Places unjustified and unrealistic restrictions on the right of business 


“The Court appears to be writing law instead of interpreting it.” 


“Legal action years ago may now be declared illegal without Congress 


“Means further restrictions of free enterprise—more inflation.” 
“May result in attempts to break up large successful companies.” 


“Unfair and unreasonable—anti-big-business.” 


unless intent is 


“The Supreme Court established a dangerous precedent by holding that 
a violation of Section 7 of the Clayton Act is determined by conditions 
Government in bringing the action 
rather than at the time of the acquisition itself. The result of this deci- 
sion now exposes acquisitions after the enactment of the Clayton Act 
in 1914 to attack retroactively and places business in the untenable po- 
sition where it has no way of determining whether an acquisition which 
is lawful today may be in violation of the antitrust laws tomorrow.” 
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nomic catastrophe. And the others. 


who prefer not to take a flat yes or | 


no stand on the question, feel Wash- 
ington can control the economic cli- 


mate “onlv to a limited extent.” “not 


completely, but with some effect.” 


and “in part.” One man responds to 
this question with the remark: “I 
believe that adding further powers 
would only hi ave an adverse effect on 
the economy. 


Taxes and Executive Incentive 
Last March. William |. 


: wwyer specializing in tax law, wrote 

1: DR&MI: “The 52 per cent rate on 
vena income in excess of $25,000 
and the still higher rates that may 
apply to individuals have, to some 
degree, converted our economy from 
a profit-motiy ated apparatus into one 
substantially tax-motivated.” Wheth- 
i high taxes 


Casey. a 


er and to what extent 
affect incentive at the executive level 
has tor some time been a subject ot 
lively discussion. Some of the most 
penetrating investigations have shied 
away from figures, and some of the 
simpler statistical reports have ig- 
nored the subtler drives and satisfac- 
tions that keep many top men work- 
ing just as hard as they ever did, 
regardless of the Government’s bite 
on their compensation. Still, in one 
opinion survey it was found that 7 
per cent of the responding execu- 
tives felt that the income tax burden 
had lowered incentive at the execu- 
tive level. 

How do the top men in U.S. in- 
dustry actually feel about this? The 
DR&MI Panel was asked: “From 
your own experience or observation, 
have Federal income taxes notice- 
ably affected incentive at the execu- 
tive level?” More than three-fourths 
do feel that rising taxes have dimin- 
ished executive incentive; 47 per cent 
answer with a flat yes, and another 

per cent say in some cases. The 
21 per cent remaining feel that in- 
centive has been untouched by taxes. 
Several men volunteer comments. 
One man. who feels that taxes have 
eaten into incentive, 
“too much executive 


noticeably 
claims there 
thinking devoted to corporate and 
personal taxes. 

The other comments come trom 
presidents who feel that taxes have 
affected incentive in cases. 
“Most people resent the taxes,” says 
one man, “but are dedicated to their 
jobs.” Another man feels that, while 
the tax bite does not interfere with 
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“quality of work, there is less tend- 
ency to accept executive offers from 
competitors. A third man details his 
views in this way: “I do not believe 
executives work less hard or less con- 
scientiously because of taxes. How- 
ever, the tax drain, undoubtedly, 
causes less to be available for canital 
ventures—ventures which would help 
small business immeasurably and 
benefit the economy as a whole. 


Presidents Go to Court 


Throughout the United States to- 
day, the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are a topic of bitter 
controversy among lawyers, legisla- 
tors, and business men. For, in some 
cases, these decisions have raised 
questions of legality about deeds 
done and pacts made in good faith 
more than a generation ago, and 
have broad implications for Ameri- 
cas social future and business's plan- 
ning for expansion. 

To find out how the business lead- 
ers on the Panel feel about these 
matters, DR&MI asked the _presi- 
dents: “What recent Supreme Court 
decision (if any) has concerned you 
most, and why?” In their own views 
about the Court, the presidents pull 
no punches. As was mentioned in the 
first Presidents’ Panel report in July, 
sixteen of the 112 panelists are them- 
selves lawvers, so that several of the 
opinions rendered by the Panel re- 
flect not only the hard facts of busi- 
ness experience but also some sophis- 
tication in the theoretical aspects of 
the law. 

While one in seven men prefers to 
pass the question by, and another 
one 1n twenty says no recent Supreme 
Court decision has disturbed him 
greatly, four-fifths of the presidents 
are gravely concerned by one or 
more of the Court’s recent rulings. 
A clear-cut 64 per cent majority men- 
tion the Du Pont-General Motors 
case; 10 per cent, the Jencks-FBI de- 
cision; 9 per cent, the Watkins case; 
3 per cent, the school desegregation 
decision; and 14 per cent, a combi- 
nation of these decisions or the whole 
trend of the current rulings. 

In the Du Pont case, the Court held 
that it is today illegal under the 
Clayton Antitrust Act for Du Pont 
to keep the 23 per cent of General 
Motors stock which it purchased 30 
years ago. This decision worries the 

Panel presidents most. Says one 
Panelist, speaking for many, this 
judgment “abandons all precedents 
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An Economist Answers Some Questions About Price Trends 


Why are Americans better off than ever before, even though the 
value of the dollar has fallen substantially? 


This one is easy. Per capita income oo risen even faster than 
prices, and the average U.S. citizen, in spite of steadily rising 
prices, could buy over half again more aa and services last year 
than in 1929. the hevday of the golden 1920's. 


If wages and prices move to a new plateau and tax rates stay the 


same, does the same percentage of consumer mcome go to the 
Federal Government? 

No, the Federal Government gets a bigger bite because of the 
well-known graduated scale of income tax. 


Where has the greatest general increase in U.S. productivity oc- 
curred? 


We can reply to this in part by reference to a study published by 


the National Bureau of Economic Research. In the 80 vears prior 


to 1950, output per manhour in agriculture, mining, and manu- 
facturing combined increased about six times; in retail and whole- 
sale distribution, about two and one-half times. Despite modern 
efficiencies in distribution, it has been possible to multiply workers’ 
output by improved machinery to an even greater degree in 
manufacturing. 


What type of machine can substitute for the individual in “pro- 
fessional” work? 


None, of course. We cannot imagine a machine performing a 
medical operation, determining a borderline fire or life risk, ana- 
lyzing and passing on an application for a loan, deciding whether 
to ship an order, or writing a credit report. Robots cannot solve 
human equations. 


What type of business is squeezed particularly hard by rising wage 
and salary levels? 


In general, the concern which (a) pays out a high proportion of 
its receipts for labor costs, and (b) performs a function that de- 
pends on a “professional” type of skill. The more routine an 
operation, the more easily it can be mechanized; the more the 
routine calls for individual judgment, the less opportunity to ex- 
tend the worker's output by improving the tools he uses. 

Of course, there is no one factor that me ‘termines prices. Many 
special considerations affect unit prices in almost any line of 
business. 


How much have consumer prices gone up? 


According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as of June 1957, the 
U.S. consumer had to pay more than twice as much for apparel 
than in 1940 and nearly two and one-half times as much for food. 
Transportation costs have almost doubled since 1940. Prices for 
personal care (haircuts, beauty shop services, and so on) have 
more than doubled since World War JI. Residential construction 
costs are up even more. 

—Epwin B. GEORGE 














and makes uncertain antitrust law 
even more uncertain. Another man 
feels it has “destroyed all assurance 
that any previous rulings or opinions 
can safely be relied upon in the ordi- 
nary conduct of business.” “The deci- 
sion, writes a third man, “is not 
consistent with the facts and untairly 
punishes big business on the theory 
that bigness is inherently bad.” 
Among other comments from more 
than half a hundred: “This could 
change the whole course of the pres- 
ent economy ; “Removes most of the 
certainty from an already murky 
field”; “Presumed legal moves years 
ago may now be illegal”; “Leaves 
in mid-air too many problems in con- 
nection with expansion through ac- 
quisition” (a lawyer president); “It 


seems to penalize success unjustly’; 
“Opens up a vast new area of busi- 
ness operations to improper regula- 
tion by bureaucrats” (another law- 
ver); “Further restraint upon business 
initiative and acumen (a lawyer); 
and one president asks. “Where do 


we go from here?” 

The Du Pont case, writes another 
lawyer president, is “a complete un- 
warranted intrusion into the right of 
private enterprise to manage its own 
affairs in the public interest.” And 
one man, speaking at length tor 
many of his peers, writes: “It is clif- 
ficult to see much connection with 
existing law in this decision—rather, 
it appears to stretch the law to cover 
the social thinking of the Court. 
This, plus the retroactive feature, 
puts all companies who have merged 
| | or who contemplate such action in a 
They go into action as soon as the doors position of uncertainty, with no rules 
are opened, putting a curtain of warm 
air between the cold outside and the inside 
of the building, preventing the chilling 
blasts from entering. Workers stay healthy, 


as guideposts. It appears to be a 
statement that bigness is evil with 
not much legal precedent, but sug- 
gests that part way along the line 
might be all right.” (For further 
comments, see box on page 139. ) 


are happier and keep right on working 

with the doors open. Learn how easily 
A curtain of warmairis projected downward, Wing Door Heaters can be installed ip 
preventing the icy blasts from entering. your plant. Send coupon for bulletin. 


| A Wing Mf9.Co. Other Decisions 


pinaeied tate Ganate tly: he. Ua, 315 Vreeland Mills Road, Linden, N. J. Among the other Supreme Court 


Factories: Linden, N.J. & Montreal, Can. decisions that alarm the presidents, 
In Europe: WANSON, Haren-Nord, Brussels, Belgium L J Wing Mig. Co., Linden, N. J. Dk-9 . ° 
Please send me bulletinon WING DOOR HEATERS the most frequently mentioned are 


the Jencks and Watkins cases, and a 
few presidents make specific reter- 
ence to the school desegregation rul- 
ing. Clinton E. Jencks was a union 
official who signed a non-Communist 
affidavit under the Taft-Hartley law 
in 1950. An El Paso jury convicted 
him of perjury and sentenced him to 
a five-year prison term. In June the 
High Court ordered a new trial, and 
ordered that the defendant be given 
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access to confidential FBI files. Jus- 
tice Brennan. with Justices Warren, 
Black, Douglas, and Frankfurter con- 


curring, wrote: “Justice requires no 
less.” 

The Watkins reversal upheld the 
First Amendment right of United 


Auto Workers organizer John Wat- 
kins, who admitted cooperation with 
the Communists when he testified in 
late April 1954 before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, not 
to identify old associates “who to the 
best of my knowledge and _ belief 
have long since removed themselves 
from the Communist movement.” 
Wrote Chief Justice Warren in the 
6-1 decision reversing Watkins's con- 
viction: “The mere summoning of a 
witness and compelling him to tes- 
tify, against his will, about his be- 
liefs, expressions, or associations is a 
measure of Governmental interfer- 
ence. And when these forced revela- 
tions concern matters that are unor- 
thodox, unpopular, or even hateful to 
the general public, the reaction in 
the life of the witness may be dis- 
astrous. .. . Those who are identified 
by witwesses and thereby placed in 
the same glare of publicity are equal- 
ly subject to public stigma, scorn, 
and obloquy..” 

Of the Jencks decision, permitting 
the opening of FBI files, one presi- 
dent says this “makes Government 
powe less,” another savs it ‘ ‘ope ns 9 
door for more Communism.” and : 
third says, “You cant fight Reds li 
licly.” One president, alone of those 
who defend any of the Court’s deci- 
sions, says: “Good—a defense of Lib- 
erty. Of the Watkins decision, some 
of the Panel's comments are: “Too 
liberal treatment of Communists”: 
“Too much leniency’; and “Not 
sound. Among the few presidents 
commenting on the desegregation 
decision, one calls it “too provoca- 


tive. Effects will be damaging for 
vears. Better remedies were avail- 
able.” And another says: “I do not 


~ lie ‘ve we can legisl: ite raci: é equal- 

. It should be promoted by educa- 
a and voluntary action over a 
longer period of time.” 

But by far the most vocal presi- 
dents, voicing objections to the High 
Court’s recent rulings and the trend 
of the decisions, were those who 


mention more than one case or who 
speak in general. Writes one man: 
“Almost all of the recent decisions 
have reduced states’ 
hanced Federal power.” 


rights and en- 
A lawyer 
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president writes: “I am concerned 
about most of them! Rapidly losing 
respect.” One man, also a lawyer, 
reports that he is concerned with the 
school desegregation decision and 
the Du Pont case: “The first because 
it invades states’ rights and attempts 
to compel tolerance which can only 
come by teaching; the second be- 
cause it upsets established business 
practice. Another president  suc- 
cinctly sums up his views in five 
words: “Warren was a bad appoint- 
ment.” 

In one of the most detailed of all 
the verdicts on the Court rendered 
by the Panel presidents, one man, in- 
cidentally also a lawyer, writes: “I 
have been concerned with what ap- 
pears to me to be the philosophy and 
trend of Supreme Court decisions, 
rather than with any particular de- 
cision. However, particular decisions 
represent what I have in mind. To 
illustrate: The orderly structure and 
existence of any state and of any 
society de ‘pends upon a reasonable 
degree of certainty in all laws and 
customs. The Court, as represented 
hy the school desegregation case and 
the Du Pont case. suddenly wipes 
out the structures and certainties 
which did exist, without the normal 
protective features, such as hearings, 
committee deliberations, floor argu- 
ments, and compromises of the legis- 
lative process. Another equally dis- 
turbing trend is the apparent eleva- 
tion of the individual to a_ point 
where the state cannot properly de- 
fend itself against him, as evidenced 
by the recent decision under the 
Smith Act. Incidentally, in this case, 
the Court has found it impossible to 
follow its own decisions from one 
term to another.” In contrast to this, 
one man, disturbed by none of the 
recent rulings, says: “Time cures 
most Supreme Court decisions.” 


Call for Action 

While the majority of the Panel 
feels the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment has gone too far in trying to 
do too much too fast, many presi- 
dents feel that the legislative branch 
could do more. In answer to the 
question, “What single action by the 
Federal Government (aside from a 
tax cut) would you as a_ business 
man most like to see?”, the presi- 
dents want as much done as they 
want undone. 

The strongest call for action by 
these business leaders—coming trom 
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almost a third of the Panel—is for the 
Government to balance its budget 
and cut expenses, to get out of com- 
petition with private business, and 
to do these things by “following the 
recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission.” According to the Hoo- 
ver Report, it will be recalled, 47 
categories of business enterprise 
were found being operated by the 
Department of Defense. These in- 
cluded the manufacture of clothing, 
paint, ice cream, and eyeglasses; fur- 
niture repair; cement mixing; tree 
and garden nurseries; airlines; steam- 
ships; 48 shipyards; and a railroad. 
The Report concluded that the total 
number of such activities “probably 
exceeds 2,500,” and that the Govern- 
ments capital investment in them 
“probably exceeds $15 billion.” Ac- 
cording to the Commission, “prob- 
ably about 1,000 individual facilities 
could be eliminated without injury 
to our national detense or to any 
essential government function.” 

In introducing the digest and anal- 
ysis of the Commission's report pre- 
pared by the Citizens Committee for 
the Hoover Report (May 1955), Na- 
tional Chairman Clarence Francis 
wrote: “We are learning that we 
can't just hire a government, send it 
off about its business, and forget it. 
Our Constitution is not an eternal 
guarantee of freedom; it is simply a 
working franchise which must be re- 
newed by the thought, and devotion, 
and good hard work of each new 
generation. These are the sentiments 
which many of the Panel presidents 
shared and extended in their own 
comments. Urges one panelist: 
“Adopt the Hoover Commission's 
recommendations or at least urgently 
support Congressional action in that 
direction.” 

In addition to the many men who 
want the Government “to eliminate 
those functions or activities that are 
competitive with business,” many 
others argue for “greater economy in 
Government affairs.” “Eliminate ex- 
cessive waste, says one man. An- 
other, speaking for many of his col- 
leagues, wants to see a “reduction of 
nonmilitary spending with reduction 
of the national debt instead of a tax 
cut.” Two men argue tor more states- 
manship in cutting costs: one feels 
that Washington should “face up to 
inefiiciencies in Government and do 
something about them, regardless of 
political consequences’ ; another urges 
the “divorcement of political consid- 
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ARE WE LEANING TOO HEAVILY ON DEFENSE? 


Here is what some of the presidents had to say in answer to the question: 
If the Western nations and the Soviet bloc should reach a sweeping (and 
foolproof) disarmament agreement, and the U.S. proceeded to cut defense 
spending and taxes drastically, what long-range effect do you think this 


would have... 


... on the economy? 


“Highly beneficial” 
°“Would be a stimulus” 


“Temporarily upsetting 
healthy - 


“By reducing the cost of Government, and 
thus the tax level, it would be a great 
stimulus to business in the long run” 


“Good over long pull after readjustments” 


“Growing economy due to population 
growth and increased productivity” 


“An setback which would 


temporary _ 


economic 


°“Temporary dislocation, slightly reduced 
GNP, but healthy economy” 


“Higher standard of living” 


°“Short-run effect would be depressing, but 
in the long run it should be beneficial to 
the entire economy” 


*“None—increase in peacetime needs will 


take up slack” 


°“A temporary setback (3-6 months), then 
a stronger and more stable economy, with 
greater prosperity 


*“After an initial shakeout period, it would 
‘have a highly beneficial effect on our 


economy _ 


“Short-range effect depressing. Long-range 
effect extremely beneficial. Material and 
capital and labor now wasted on war goods 
would be available for private use and con- 
sumption or greater leisure or both” 


“Some slowing of business expansion and 
of inflation” 


“Beneficial, should arrest inflation” 


°“Let’s go all the way with this happy 
hypothesis and suppose that defense spend- 
ing would be reduced $25 billion. There is 
no denying that this is a considerable 
amount. However, viewed in the perspec- 
tive of a $400-billion-plus economy, its 
proportion becomes less fearsome. Rather 
extensive adjustments would be required of 
some companies, perhaps even of whole in- 
dustries. But certain factors would permit 
this adjustment to be made fairly smoothly: 
(1) the nature of the cutback, which would 
almost certainly be gradual; (2) the freeing 
of additional capital, now taken by taxes, 
for expanding facilities. The long-range re- 
sult would be a healthier economy” 





» » » OM your company’s planning? 
“Could plan with greater confidence” 


“Not appreciably different from now” 


“Very little effect” 


“Our products package others’ products— 
our business would be helped” 


sé 


Little change 


“Expansion = 
“Very little” 


“Reduce government products division” 
“Eventually more profits and expansion” 


“W ould require short-run adjustments which 
would be adjusted for the long pull” 


“Will enable more concentration on peace- 
time products, market, and production” 


“Temporary readjustment” 


“If it benefits our economy, it benefits our 
business, and we would revise our forecast 
accordingly” 


“Conditions would be favorable for expan- 
sion” 


“None” 


“Not material” 


“Although this company holds substantial 
defense contracts, the bulk of our produc- 
tion is commercial. Our research and prod- 
uct development programs have required 
considerable expansion in manufacturing 
facilities. We believe we could accomplish 
a smooth transition from military to com- 
mercial production in these existing facili- 
ties” 


* These comments were made by Panelists whose companies are currently doing “‘a significant amount” of Governe 


ment contract work. 
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erations from legislative and judicial 
attitudes toward business.” “Develop 
a systematic plan for reduction in na- 
tional debt,” says one man, and a 
second that Government 
“cut its own expenses by at least 25 
per cent. 


proposes 


Money and Other Matters 

One in ten of the Panelists favors 
the Government's present anti-infla- 
tion fiscal policies, despite the indi- 
vidual hardships worked by “tight 
money. Several of the presidents 
would like “stronger efforts to check 
inflation or more “control of infla- 
tion by regulating the spiral in wages 
and prices.” “Continue the fight’: 
“Stop inflation’: “Stabilize the cost of 
living, sav others. One man feels 
that Capitol Hill should “study mod- 
ernization and possible unification of 
the monetary credit system of the 
country.” Another urges: “Stabilize 
the Government market at 
lower interest rates.” 


bond 


Among some of the Panel's miscel- 
laneous recommendations to Wash- 
ington are: “Make some check on 
the Supreme Court and its person- 
nel’; “Adjust depreciation allowances 
to provide for realistic replacement 
values ; “Streamline and contro] the 
military : “Cancel weapons system 
contracting : “More state 
ment — less national government” 
(voiced by half a dozen presidents ); 
“Adopt realistic approach to the 
problems of agriculture’; “Cut 
useless red tape in all Government 


govern- 


and 


areas!” 

A significant tenth of the men are 
most dissatisfied with our current 
foreign policy, trade restrictions, or 
tariff structure. Says one of this 
group: “Control imports in such a 
way as to equalize wages. Another 
wants a “sound program leading to 
eventual freer trade.” while another 
argues for “a constructive and grad- 
ual liberalization of our trade _pol- 
icy. Many men favor more “realistic 
tariffs and ‘or quotas. One man asks 
for “a reasonable tariff structure to 
protect American industries so essen- 
tial to defense. Another requests 
“restoration of tariff and trade con- 
trols by still another. 
“larger import taxes on certain prod- 
ucts to protect our high wage.” In 
the more general area of foreign pol- 


Congress ; 


icy, one man would like to see the 
United States “get tougher with Rus- 
sia,” and a second, simply “a stronger 
foreign policy. 


19S? 
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What they discern as increasing] 
antagonistic Government attitudes 
toward business worry a lot of pres- 
idents. One would like to see “less 
political trust busting.” another 
would like Washington to “stress free 
enterprise and private ownership of 
resources. One man hopes for fur- 
ther “clarification and definition of 
the antitrust and pricing laws”; an- 
other man would like to have a 
“clear-cut antitrust law.” Another 
president puts his recommendation 
in this wav: “Minimize uncertainties 
as to business thinking about Govern- 
ment interference and regulation.” 

But by far the greatest single seri- 
ous dissatisfaction mentioned by Pan- 
elists in their critical look at mat- 
ters that need more regulation and 
legislation, concerns what they view 
as Washington's reluctance squarely 
to face and “curb the growing power 
of organized labor.” One in five men 
makes comments on this 
touchy area of Government responsi- 
hility. 

“Require unions to publish finan- 
cial reports and get rid of racket- 
eers, says one president. “Curb the 


vigorous 


monopolistic power of labor leaders.” 
savs another. Manv men teel that the 
Government should “apply antitrust 
provisions to unions. As another 
man states it: “Put teeth in the anti- 
trust laws as far as labor unions are 
concerned. One president wants: 
“True common law—laws equally ap- 
plicable to business and labor.” An- 
other states his view like this: “Same 
rules of the game for labor as for 
management. 


The Summing Up 

These criticisms need, however, to 
be placed in the perspective of the 
thinking of the Panel as a whole: 
seven out of ten men consider the 
present Administration satisfactory 
or superior. The comments come 
from men not only conscious of their 
freedom, but also determined to pre- 
serve it. These are men who believe. 
with Emerson, that “the law is only 
a memorandum that the state 
must follow and not lead the charac- 
ter and progress of the citizen. 
The wise know that foolish legisla- 
tion is a rope of sand which perishes 
in the twisting.” One Panel president 
strikes the note sounded by the ma- 
jority of his colleagues in this verdict 
of the Administration: “Mistakes, 
ves; but I think over-all good has 


been accomplished.” END 
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And why not? Consolidated, 
with the most modern plant 
in the country, offers the wid- 
est range of business forms 
for every purpose — stand- 
ard stock forms, tabulating 
forms, W-2 and other tax 
forms, and custom-printed 
forms to meet the most rig- 
id specifications. 
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INTERNATIONAL STAPLE & MACHINE CO. 63 
Batz-Hodgson-Neuwoehner Advertising Agency 
INTERNATIONAL STEEL COMPANY 
Keller-Crescent Co. 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
~“” A DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
. D. Lyon Company, Inc. 


KINNEAR MANUFACTL RING OO)., Beebe 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Inc 

KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc. 

KORFUND CO., INC. 
Sanger-Funnell, Inc. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY. 
Klau-Van Pieterson- Dunlap. ‘Inc 
O. F. GLASS FIBERS COMPANY 
‘Brooke Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. 
LOR-EL COMPANY 
von der Horst & Champy, Inc. 
LORING, S. D., COMPANY, INC...... 


MAGLINE, INC. 
Rossi and C ompany 
MAGNAFLUX (¢ ORPOR. ATION 
Stoetzel & Associate:, In 
MANIFOLD SUPPI it S ( ‘OMPANY 
Williams Advertising Agency, Inc. 
MANPOWER, INC..... ree 
Fromstein and Levy 
McBEE COMPANY, 
C. J. La Roche and Company, In 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION. 108 
CGottschaldt & Associates, 
MICROMATIC HONE CORPOR ATION.....92 -53 
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Al Herr Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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D’Arcy Advertising Company 
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Gardner Advertising Company 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
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Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 
MUZAK CORPORATION 
Schwab and Beatty, Inc. 


NATIONAL METAL EDGE BOX CO. 
Lavenson Bureau of Advertising Inc 

NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
W.S. Kirkland Advertising 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Burnet-Kuhn Advertising Co. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL —— M.. 
J. Walter Thompson Compa 
NEW YORK TERMINAI Ww ARI HOUSE CO.., 
Bruce Angus Advertising Agenc 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RAIL WAY 
Houck & Company, Inc. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAI 
CORPORATION, FILM — ISION 
D’Arcy Advertising Compan 
OXFORD FILING SUPPLY ‘CO. Lee 
Joseph Reiss Associates 
OZALID DIVISION, GENERAL 
FILM CORPORATION 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


ANILINE 


PALMER-SHILE ee 
Alfred B. Caldwell, In 

PANGBORN CORPORATION 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 

PETERS-DALTON, INC 
L. J. DuMahaut 

PHILCO CORPORATION 
Maxwell Associates, Inc 

PHOTORAPID OF AMERIC A, INC 
Williams Advertising ny Inc. 

PITNEY-BOWES, INC. ares 

_ McGivena & Co.. Inc. 

PL ASTICS ENGINEERING CO 

Kuttner & Kuttner, Inc. 





POTTER & JOHNSTON COMPANY, 
SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY 
COMPANY, INC. 

Hugh H. Graham & Associates, Inc. 

PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 

The Buchen Company 


RAINBOW ART CO., INC., THE 
R — Y METHOD W ATE R SUPPLIES, 
‘ye Landy Advertising Agency, Inc. 
R at MOND CORPORATION 
Taylor M. Ward, Inc. 
RECORDAY COMPANY. 
REVO-FILE DIVISION, THE 
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Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 
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Fredericks & Company, Inc 
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Clinton E. Frank, Inc 
REZNOR MANUFAC TL RING 
Kight Advertising Inc. 
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The Caples Company 
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Marstellar, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, THE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
wd AL McBEE CORPORATION .... 
J. La Roche and Company 
RYERSON. JOSEPH T., & SON, INC 
Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
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SERVICE CONVEYOR COMPANY 
Clark & Bobertz, Inc. 
SOO LINE RAILROAD 
Grubb-Cleland Co. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 
D’Arcy Advertising Company 
STEN-C-LABL, INC 
Gibson- Erlander, 
SUNSHINE PECAN ‘COMPANY 
SYNTRON COMPANY 
Servad, Inc. 


(INDIANA)... 


py eS 5 8 a |, Oe eee 
Warren & Litzenberger 

ie AS COMPANY, THEI 

M Basford Company 

TE XTILE BANKING COMPANY 
L. E. McGivena & Co., In 

TORONTO- DOMINION BANK. THE 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


UDYLITE CORPORATION, THE 
Zarker Advertising Company 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Caples Company 


VICKERS, INCORPORATED 
Witte & Burden Advertising 
VISI-SHELF FILE, INC 
Ritter, Sanford & Price, Inc. 
VUE-FAX CORPORATION 
J. J. Coppo Company 
VULCAN RUBBER PRODUCTS, 
Gotham-Vladimir Advertising, Inc. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 
WASSELL ORGANIZATION 
James R. Flanagan Advertising 
WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE 
COMPANY. 
Stoetzel & Associates, Inc. 
WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP 
Morrison-Greene-Seymour, Inc 
“as DISINFECTING ¢ ‘“OMPANY 
M. Basford Company 
WESTE RN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 
Benton & Bowles, Inc. 
WHEELABRATOR CORP 
The Jaqua Company Advertising 
WING, L. J... MFG. CO 
Willard G. Myers Advertising Agency 
WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Waldie and Briggs, Inc. 


Pee § Bot OS 8) ae) | Perr = Sao 
G. M. Basford Company 


ee MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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For years advertisers have been telling us about the out- 
standing results they achieve when they advertise in 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 

“|. . cost per sales lead is one-third the cost of the 
next best publication in our schedule,” says Kenneth 
Holtman, advertising manager, The Oliver Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania. 

“.. the quality of inquiry was very high by title,” 
writes the advertising director of Dictograph Products, Inc. 

From an auto rental company: ‘1,524 credit card ap- 
plications received within 45 days as a result of a one 
page, four-color advertisement.”’ 

Writes the advertising manager of a manufacturer of 
copying machines: ‘“‘Dun’s Review is always up near the 
top of the list in producing sales leads. ..and the list 
includes some 27 publications, including all the general 
business publications.”’ 

The reason for this selling strength is simple enough. 

Dun’s Review and Modern Industry goes to presi- 
dents—to top management men—to the executives in 
business and industry who have the responsibility and 
authority to buy in quantity. 

When you are looking for advertising results, choose 
the pages of Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. 


The magazine of presidents 
and men who are guing to be 


DUN’S REVIEW and MODERN INDUSTRY 
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OVERLOOKING THE OBVIOUS 


MOUDINI WAS an ingenious entertainer, who 
took great risks in practicing his art of trickery. Be- 
hind his skill as an-illusionist was a profoundh sci- 
entific mind and a keen grasp of the application 
of modern mechanics to intricate physical problems. 
Houdini matched wits with locksmiths and prison 
wardens, and never failed to escape within the time 
limit. But he almost failed on one occasion by over- 
looking the obvious. 


The warden who nearly outwitted Houdini used 
He placed Houdini in an “escape- 
proof’ cell and closed the door. Houdini tried all 
his ingenuity on the lock but could get no action 
from the mechanism. A few minutes before the 
deadline, in desperation, he tried the knob of the 
ponderous door. Presto! It opened. It hadnt been 
locked in the first place. 


a simple artifice. 


Sometimes we create our own illusions. Our own 
most trving problems are often the results of self- 
deception. Too many executives are prone to as- 
sume the doors are locked against them when the 
difficulty is actually a mental block. 


The four-minute mile was a mental block for 
generations of athletes, but once the barrier was 
broken by Bannister, the London medical student, 
eleven more runners disproved the myth that a 
four-minute mile was impossible for a human oper- 
Bannister used the 
scientific approach in training, but he also tried the 
obvious: He ran a little faster. 


When the 


ating under his own power. 


Japanese bombed out the Mekong 


River Bridge on the Burma Road during World 
War II, enemy trucks still crossed on an “invisible 
bridge.” The Japanese generals were baffled, and 
their strategy was frustrated. They had overlooked 
the obvious fact that a vast heap of gasoline cans 
could be rapidly converted into river barges, ca- 
pable of transporting light trucks across the river. 


The obvious is often overlooked in selling a dif_i- 
cult customer, because the difficulty is an assump- 
tion, not a reality. Many a sale has been lost be- 
cause of an obstacle that never existed. A customer 
can say “no- hundred times, but he need say 
“ves only once. There is no one right time to ask 
for an order, but we overlook the obvious when we 
pass up any opportunity to get the nod of approval 
and the ink on the contract. He nry Ford was asked 
by an insurance agent whom he had known for 
many years why he never got any of Fords busi- 
ness, and Ford merely stated the obvious: “You 
never asked me.” 


When envy builds a chill wall between two men 
in management competition, the obvious reason is 
often ignored. Instead, a false issue—usually some 
picavune personal issue—is enlarged in self- justifica- 
tion. Most of the time, getting along with pe ople is 
the art of doing the “obvious thing,” of being con- 
siderate and friendly when we could be evnical, 
arrogant, or just plain ornery. But the obvious is 
overlooked by people who alwavs assume there is 
another way. Even the great Houdini spent hours 
finding th: it out. 
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How to provide “branch office service” 
in different cities without renting space 


The telephone “branch othce”’ idea Can give you 
gsood market coverage at low cost. Here’s how it works: 
Your firm’s name can be listed in telephi ne direc- 
tories of every key city in your marketing area, Customers 
in those cities can reach vou direct by calling a local 
number. It assures them of fast service...a good wav 
keep orders coming and build customer good will. 
The cost? A smail monthly charge, gee the calls 
you receive. A telephone ré¢ prese ntative will o| idly clve 
vou more details. Just call your Bell Telephone Co 
pany business ollice. 
a 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | FA 
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The lubrication schedule for this unit symbolizes much 
more than the economical, efficient lubrication of a spe- 
cific machine. It means a Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
made a survey of lubrication needs throughout this plant 
and came up with money-saving recommendations. 
First, he reduced inventory. He proved that a few 
versatile oils and greases could take the place of the wide 
assortment the plant was stocking. The results of his 
suggestions have been: improved machine performance, 
dependable operation and a material saving in mainte- 
nance costs. The savings in a number of places added up 


The 
savings 
here 

ere only the 
eginning 


30% PRODUCTION INCREASE 

using Texaco Cleartex Oi] DD 

in the automatic chuckers at this 
California plant (name on request). 


to an important over-all cost reduction. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineers can offer practical 
suggestions on lubrication in every type operation: manu- 
facturing, construction, mining, transportation—whatever 
else. This exclusive service is backed by more than 2,000 
Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 States. 

For complete information on Texaco products and 
service, call the Texaco Distributing Plant nearest you 
or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Tetaco TEXACO Lubricants, Fuels and — 


Lubrication Engineering Service 





